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Art. L—Dr. Hickox’s RATIONAL PsycHOLOGY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


PsYCHOLOGY, in its comprehensive sense, treats of the 
powers and operations of the mind, including the emotional 
and voluntary, as well as the perceptive. Rational Psycho- 
logy treats only of its perceptive powers and operations, to 
the exclusion mainly of the emotional and voluntary ; and 
its object is to determine what the different classes are of our 
perceptions and thoughts; what the faculties are in which 
those classes have their origin; what the laws are of those 
faculties, or of the perceptions and thoughts that originate in 
them; and by @ priori or ascertained criteria, give to our 
knowledge the rank of a demonstrated science. 

This mode of treating the subject was first introduced by 
Kant, about seventy years ago. His aim was to raise this 
branch of metaphysics out of the sphere of mere experience 
and induction, into that of demonstration, by ascertained 
facts and principles as certain and universal in respect to 
the mind, as the axioms and definitions of geometry are to 
that branch of knowledge; and he thought by that means 
to put an end—if his professions are to be received as 
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ingenuous—alike to materialism and idealism, atheism and 
scepticism. For that purpose, he maintained that space and 
time have no exterior reality, but are mere forms of thought, 
or conditions of certain phenomena of consciousness. He 
consequently held that the objects which appear in the 
senses—as those of sight, touch, taste—-have no exterior and 
independent existence, but are merely subjective, or mental; 
and that it is owing altogether to the nature of the mind 
that they exist, and are what they are; not to the objective 
existence and action on the mind, through the organs of 
sense, of substances answering in any relation to our sense- 
perceptions. That some exterior thing acts on the organs, 
by contact or otherwise, and is the occasion or condition of 
the impression on the senses, he indeed admitted ; but main- 
tained that its nature and mode of agency are wholly un- 
known, and that it is owing, not at all to that invisible un- 
known cause, but exclusively to the mind itself, that the 
phenomena of the senses, or our sense-perceptions excited by 
that agent, are what they are. He accordingly denied that 
there are any perceptions of exterior objects by the senses, 
and held that there are but two perceptive faculties,—first, 
that which gives form to the seeming objects of the senses, 
and the thoughts that respect them—which he denominated 
the Understanding,—that which stands under them, and 
gives them their seeming reality and shape; which deals, 
therefore, only with the sensuous, which is circumscribed 
within the limits of space and time; and next, the Reason, 
which originates ideas that relate to immaterial existences, 
such as the soul and God, and therefore has its sphere out of 
the senses, and is called supersensuous. 

As it is characteristic of all sense-perceptions and thoughts 
respecting them, as their objects are conceived by us, that 
they are within the sphere of space and time, he used 
that feature as a criterion of them; and aimed to demon- 
strate thereby, on the one hand, that no perception or 
thought, having its origin from the understanding, and 
dealing thence with seeming material substances, could rise 
out of that realm into the supersensuous, and have the soul 
or God for its object: and on the other, that no idea of the 
supersensuous, such as God or the soul, could have its origin 
in the understanding, but must be the product exclusively 
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of the reason. By this means he, on the one side, considered 
himself as able to confute the scepticism of Hume, who drew 
his doubt of the divine existence from the sphere of the 
senses and understanding. Holding, as he did, that there 
are but two sources of perceptions and ideas, the senses and 
the understanding, or mind reflecting on the impressions 
made on the senses, and acting in respect to them, he main- 
tained from the fact that the impressions on the senses do 
not give a specific idea of cause, and from his theory that 
the mind in its subsequent acts respecting the perceptions by 
sense, cannot pass out of their sphere, that it has no knowledge 
whatever of a real, efficient cause, but only of the relation 
in time, or the antecedence and consequence, of seeming 
causes to their effects; and thence he denied the validity of 
the argument from the material and intellectual world as 
effects, to God as their cause. But this, Kant disproved, as 
he held, by showing that the argument is wholly irrelevant, 
God being supersensuous, and wholly, therefore, out of the 
sphere from which Hume drew his conclusion. The Divine 
Spirit being immaterial, the fact that he does not appear per- 
ceptibly to the senses, as a material substance, is no proot 
that he does not exist. He, on the other side, confuted also 
by the same method, he flattered himself, atheism and mate- 
rialism, using the term to denote the objects, or seeming ob- 
jects of the sense-perceptions, The ideas of God and the soul 
being above the sphere of the understanding, which deals 
only with things in the realms of space and time, they demon- 
strate, he held, that there is a species of knowledge that is 
above those realms, and therefore purely supersensuous and 
ideal. And finally, he drew from the sphere of the under- 
standing a similar proof against universal idealism. 

In denying, however, the reality of space, and the objects 
of our sense-perceptions, and making the mind itself the 
sole cause of the existence and nature of all its phenomena, 
he laid the foundation, on the one hand, for the subversion 
of the very truths which he aimed to establish, and on the 
other, for the establishment of the idealism and scepticism 
which he proposed to overthrow. For if all the objects of 
our sense-perceptions are merely subjective, or exist only in 
us, and as phenomena of the mind, and there is nothing ex- 
terior to us that answers to them,—then, first, they plainly 
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are merely ideal or conceptional existences: and next, as 
there is then no external universe, and no fellow creatures, 
there are no exterior media of a knowledge of God, and 
no means therefore of knowing that he exists, except by a 
direct intuition, which we are conscious does not lie within 
the sphere of our nature. His theory of space, time, and 
the objects of sense-perception accordingly led Fichte to 
demonstrate that, on that basis, there is no evidence of any- 
thing exterior to the mind, that is the occasion of the impres- 
sions on the organs of sense, but that all supposed and seem- 
ing substances without, are purely subjective ; and that the 
material universe; therefore, and all its inhabitants, are alto- 
gether ideal. It prompted Schelling, on the other hand, to 
the pantheistic theory of the identity of object and subject; 
or that God the Absolute is the only being, and that mate- 
rial forms and finite intelligences are but the forms in which 
he unfolds and reveals himself. And finally, it led Hegel 
to the other phase of modern pantheism, that the object per- 
ceived, the perceiver, and the perception, are identically the 
same; or that there is neither any real material nor spiritual 
existence; but that thought and the act of thinking are iden- 
tical, and constitute the only existence. Scepticism and 
atheism, in more absolute aud impious forms than the world 
had ever before seen, were thus the results of Kant’s system, 
and have spread over nearly the whole of continental Eu- 
rope, and gained a wide prevalence in Great Britain and 
this country. Instead of disarming the enemies of religion, 
he put instruments into their hands that have proved vastly 
more efficacious against the truth than any that had before 
been wielded for its overthrow. 

It is highly desirable, therefore, that a true rational Psy- 
chology should be constructed, that, by excluding the erro- 
neous assumptions on which Kant proceeded, shall preclude 
the idealism and atheism to which his directly led, and the 
pantheism in which it at length terminated. Whoever shall 
elaborate such a system, and bring it, in intelligibleness and 
simplicity, within the sphere even of the educated, will ren- 
der a very important service to the cause of learning and 
religion. 

It is this which Dr. Hickok has professedly attempted to 
accomplish in his work. He rejects the atheistic systems 
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Hegel and Schelling, the idealism of Fichte, and seemingly 
some of the false assumptions of Kant in respect to space, time, 
and the objective world ; and admitting apparently, in words 
at least, the reality of space, and the objects of our sense-percep- 
tions—aims to build a system of Psychology that, on the one 
hand, recognises and demonstrates the truth, and on the other, 
rejects and overturns the errors of the popular German Psy- 
chologists. We propose to state the method of his procedure, 
and consider to what extent his system is suited to answer 
the end for which he designs it. While he follows mainly 
in the track of Kant, derives from him his principles, his 
points, his arguments, and many of his illustrations, he seems 
nevertheless to have elaborated them very thoroughly. By 
seemingly rejecting Kant’s false notions of the non-reality of 
space and the objects of our sense-perceptions, he would 
enable himself, if he adhered to that rejection, to escape the 
fatal tendencies with which Kant’s system is fraught. He dis- 
plays strong powers of discrimination and argument, and with 
the exception of the parts of his volume in which he em- 
ploys a German vocabulary, uses a clear and manly style. 
The obscurity, however, which reigns through many of his 
pages is not owing altogether either to the intricacy of the 
subject, or to his employing Kant’s technical terms, for which 
in the main English names and phrases might have been more 
advantageously used, but to the neglect of a sufficiently clear 
statement of the object at which he aims. But the book is 
made to be studied, not simply to be read; the difficulties of 
the style may be overcome by a careful notice of the defini- 
tioas that are given of the most important terms, and by 
translating them into equivalent English; and when that 
obstacle is removed, and the principles of the system are 
gained, the volume will be found worthy of a thorough 
study. That those of our readers who are not familiar with 
Kant, may see in what a cloud of unusual and obscure words 
he wraps up his meaning, we present the following passage, 


which is far from being one of his most hieroglyphic and 
uninterpretable : 


“ The highest principle of the possibility of all intuition, in relation 
to sensibility, was, according to the transcendental esthetic, that all 
the diversity thereof stands under the formal conditions of space and 
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time. The highest principle of the same, in reference to the under- 
standing, is, that all diversity of the intuition stands under the original 
synthetical unity of the apperception. Under the first case stand 
all the diverse representations of the intuitions, so far as they are 
given to us; under the second, so far as they must be able to be con- 
joined in a consciousness ; for without this, nothing can thereby be 
thought or known, because the given representations have not in com- 
mon the act of apperception, ‘I think, and would not thereby be 
joined in a consciousness, 

“The understanding, to speak generally, is the faculty of cognitions, 
These consist in the determined relationship of given representations 
to an object. But an olject is that in the conception whereof the di- 
versity of a given intuition is united. But all union of representa- 
tions requires unity of consciousness in the synthesis of them. Con- 
sequently unity of consciousness is that alone which constitutes 
the relationship of representations to an object; consequently their 
objective validity ; consequently that they become cognitions, and upon 
which, therefore, even reposes the possibility of the understanding. 

“ The first pure cognition of the understanding, therefore, whereon 
its entire remaining use is founded, which, at the same time, is quite 
independent of all conditions of sensible intuition, is then the prin- 
ciple of the original synthetical unity of the apperception. Thus the 
simple form of the external sensible intuition, space, is yet not at all 
cognition. It only furnishes the diversity of the intuition @ priori 
for a possible cognition. But in order to know something in space, 
as for example, a line, I must draw it, and consequently effect a de- 
termined conjunction of the given diversity synthetically, so that the 
unity of this action is at the same time the unity of consciousness 
(in the conception of a tine), and thereby first of all an object (a de- 
termined space) is known. The synthetical unity of consciousness 
is therefore an objective condition of all cognitions, not of that which 
I merely require to know an object, but to which every intuifion 
must be subjected, in order to become an object as to me; because 
otherwise, and without this synthesis, the diversity would not be 
united in a consciousness, 

“This last proposition is, as it was stated, itself analytical, although 
in fact it makes synthetical unity into the condition of all thinking ; 
for it states nothing further but that all my representations must stand 
in some given intuition under the condition under which alone I can 
refer my representations to the identical self, and consequently can 
connect them synthetically in one apperception, by means of the 
general expression, ‘I think’ ”—Critick of Pure Reason, pp. 
103-105. 
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Few persons, on reading this passage, would discern that 
that which it describes has its parallel mainly in the following 
simple case. A person fixes his eyes on a column of arithmeti- 
calfigures. Hissense-perception of them, according to Kant, is 
nothing but asight of them as forms, having color, and exist- 
ing in space. That sight of them is an intuition. The series 
of separate figures, or forms, is the diversity of the intuition. 
The contemplation of the figures as signs of numbers is 
equivalent to the act of the understanding in discerning the 
peculiarity of each element of the diversity in an ordinary 
intuition of an object, in which extension, figure, color, and 
other qualities are united. The act of the intellect, in adding 
the figures of the column together, is the synthetical union 
of the diversity of the intuition. The sum formed by this 
addition is the object constituted by the union of that diversi- 
ty. . The apprehension of that sum is the cognition or 
knowledge of the object ; and the conjoining of the diversity 
of the figures in a consciousness, is the person’s consciousness 
that he actually adds the figures together in the sum which 
their union forms. It is not enough to secure that conscious- 
ness, that he is conscious that he adds the first five figures 
into a single sum, say forty; and then dropping that, is 
conscious again that he adds the next five into another sum, 
say twenty-five; and then dropping that, is conscious again 
that he adds the remaining figures into a third sum, say fif- 
teen; as in that case he would form three objects of cognition 
instead of one. But he must add all the figures of the 
column into asingle sum, and be conscious that he makes that 
union of them, and that the sum which results is the sum 
which they form asa totality, in order that he may have that 
unity of consciousness which is requisite to constitute “an 
object ” of cognition. 

So the intellect, in ideally constructing an object, as an 
oak-leaf—that is, forming it in conception—must form it in 
space, and by uniting together in the relations in which they 
naturally stand with each other in a real oak-leaf, all the 
different elements that belong to it as it appears to the senses, 
such as extension, figure, color; and must be conscious that 
he unites them all in the self-same object. That which is 
thus formed, is “the object of cognition.” 

Many of Dr. Hickok’s pages—owing partly to the novelty 
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of the terms, the unusual sense in which they are used, the 
remoteness of the processes described from the ordinary 
sphere of our thoughts, and the misconception of his object 
into which the reader is thereby betrayed—are equally 
obscure. 

Kant held, at least in effect, that there are but two faculties 
of intelligence—the Understanding and Reason, and but two 
corresponding species of perception ; and therefore but two 
species of objects perceived. Dr. Hickok holds that there 
are three faculties of intelligence, and three corresponding 
species of perception. He says: 


“The Intellect is inclusive of the entire capacity for knowing, and 
is the source of all cognitions attainable through the functions of 
whatever faculty. The cognitions differ not numerically merely, but 
also in kind, as they are the products of the intellect through differ- 
ent faculties. These different faculties are, Tue Sense, Toe Unper- 
STANDING, and Tue Reason. . . . These three faculties include all the 
powers of human intelligence, and fill our entire capacity for intellec- 
tual action; nor may we attain the conceptions of any other form of 
intellectual agency for any being. So far as human conception can 
reach we have exhausted the entire subject of psychological investigation 
in reference to all possible forms of knowledge, when we have attained 
the functions, and their law of operation respectively, of the Sense, 
the Understanding, and the Reason.”—Pp. 107, 108. 


His object accordingly is, to ascertain the functions and 
law of these faculties, and thereby determine their several 
spheres, and his method is, to attain the subjective idea of 
each faculty, the objective law of its operation, and their 
correlation to each other. 


“To know, in all cases, implies both the knowing and the known, 
and thus both a subjective and objective. The subjective part is the 
knowing ; and so far as subjective only, it involves the intellectual 
agency and the product of this agency, as the completed conception 
or thought. . . . The objective part is the known ; and so far as ob- 
jective only, it involves the content or matter as essence, and the mode 
as form. . . . All knowledge thus involves a subjective thought, and a 
correlative objective form. If now, with Plato, we call the subjective 
thought Jdea, and with Bacon call the objective form Law, we shall 
then say, that in all knowledge the subjective idea and the objective 
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law must stand to each other in correlation. The criterion of all 
knowledge, and which, when applied, makes the result to be science, 
is therefore this: the determined [ascertained] accordance of the sub- 
jective Idea and the objective Law.”—Pp. 98, 99. 


That the object at which he thus mainly aims, is to 
determine the functions of the several faculties of intelli- 
gence, and raise our knowledge of them to the rank of a 
science, and that it is to that end solely that he proceeds to 
ascertain the subjective idea and objective law of each facul- 
ty, is not stated by him with sufficient clearness. Kant, by 
assuming that the objects of sense and the understand- 
ing exist only in the mind; that they are conditioned by 
space and time, and that all their phenomena fall within the 
categories of quantity, quality, relation, and modality ; con- 
sidered himself as determining the exact nature of all their 
functions, reducing the knowledge we gain through them to 
a science, and cutting off the ascription to them of any other 
objects or acts of intelligence. And there the use termi- 
nated of the @ priort method he pursued. It had no still 
ulterior object. He, however, regarded himself as having 
demonstrated, by his determination of the functions of the 
sense and understanding, that there are no materials in them 
of a knowledge, either of the existence of such an external 
world as our senses present to us, or of God. 

Dr. Hickok conducts his investigation, especially of the 
sense, seemingly as though the @ priori conditions of its 
phenomena were determined—not for the purpose simply of 
ascertaining the exact nature and limits of its functions, and 
reducing them to a science—but for the establishment of 
some ulterior fact, or truth. He represents the @ priori 
positions which he establishes as filling the same office in 
the explanation of the functions of the mind, as gravitation 
does in explaining the phenomena of the system of material 
worlds; whereas, instead of being a force or forces like’ 
gravitation, to which the phenomena owe their existence, they 
are the mere characteristics of the phenomena themselves, 
Let the reader bear it in mind then, that the object of deter- 
mining by an @ priori process what the conditions of the pheno- 
mena of the perceptive faculties of the mind are, is simply to 
ascertain the objects and nature of their functions, and there- 
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by preclude the ascription to them of any other objects or 
operations than those that belong to their sphere. 

He begins accordingly with “the faculty of the sense,” 
and aims first to ascertain the subjective idea of a perception 
by it, and its objective law. The reader, to understand him, 
should notice the following definitions of his terms. 


“In the Sense, I include our whole faculty for bringing any ob- 
ject within the distinct light of consciousness, and making it there 
immediately to appear, and such cognitions, as appearance in con- 
sciousness, constitute knowledge in the sense. The intellectual agency, 
which takes up these appearances in consciousness, as distinct objects 
of knowledge, I term apprehension. When the apprehension is that 
of appearance having position and figure in space, it is of the external 
sense ; when the apprehension is that of appearance determinative of 
the inner state and agency of the mind itself, and thus that the 
states and acts of the mind become its own objects in consciousness, 
it is of the internal sense. The completed process in the functions of 
the sense is perception, viz. the taking of the appearance as object given 
in consciousness through some medium. The appearance as object per- 
ceived, is called phenomenon. The states and acts of the mind, appre- 
hended in the internal sense, as truly as the objects apprehended in the 
external sense, and which have position and shape in space, are pheno- 
mena; since they all appear in consciousness, and are thus perceived. 
Weas truly perceive a thought or emotion as we do a color or a sound. 
The phenomenon has its matter and its form. The matter is the 
content which is given from somewhere in the sensibility; and the 
form is that modification of the matter which permits that it may be 
classified, or ordered in particular relationships with other phenomena, 

“The capacity for receiving the content, as matter for a phenomenon, 
is sensibility. The affection induced by the reception of the content in 
the sensibility, is sensation. In this we include the affection particularly 
which precedes perception, and is conditional for it. The eye or the ear, 
as organ of sensibility, may be affected by a content from somewhere 
given, as by the rays of light, or the undulations of the air; and this 
impression or affection is it precisely which we mean by sensation, 
and which is the condition for the intellectual apprehension and per- 
ception. There is also an affection of the inner state which may 
succeed the perception, and for which the perception is conditional. 
The perceived landscape, or music, &., may affect the inner state 
agreeably or otherwise, and such affection, if called a sensation, should 
be distinguished from the result of an organic affection. We might 
call the organic sensibility the sensorium, and the sensibility of the 
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inner state, the sensory ; and the products, or affections, in the first, 
sensations ; and those in the last emotions. 

“The faculty for giving form to the matter in the sensation is the 
imagination, It is the faculty which conjoins and defines—the con- 
structing faculty—and is a peculiar intellectual process. 

“An object which is void of all content in sensation, and has only 
its limits constructed in space or time, is termed pure ; while such 
object as has a content in the sense, is terraed empirical. Thus any 
mathematical diagram is pure object; and any color, or weight, or 
sound, is empirical object. Intuition is an immediate beholding, and 
is pure intuition when the beholding is in reference to a pure object, 
and empirical intuition when the beholding is in reference to an 
empirical object. 

“A judgment is a determined relationship between two or more 
cognitions or conceptions. Thus, in a line, I perceive a straightness 
or a curvature ; and I affirm as determined of the cognition of the line, 
and that of straightness or of curvature, a relation between them as 
of subject and predicate, in the judgment the line is straight or the 
line is curved. . . . In the formation of judgments, the intellectual 
process is in two ways, each giving its own specific kind of judgments, 
and which from the process is termed an analyticul judgment, or a 
synthetical judgment. An analytical judgment takes the cognition, or 
conception, as in the conscjousness, and by an analysis of it attains other 
cognitions or conceptions, which are determined in their relationship 
to the first, and predicated of it. Thus of the line, I need only an 
analysis of it, and I shall find-as already in it, extension, divisibility, 
&c., and may affirm the relationship in an analytical judgment—the 
line is extended, is divisible, &c. 

“A synthetical judgment attains, in some way, an entirely new cog- 
nition, and adds this in its determined relationship to the given one, 
and thus truly extends the cognition over more than its original 
ground. Thus the cognition of color as phenomenon may not only 
be analysed, and affirmed that it has position, divisibility, d&c., but that 
which no analysis could get out from it, a further experience may get 
and add to it, viz. that it may be changed in intensity, in position, in 
figure; may be in motion, may be blended with other colors, may 
vanish away, &c. Here, beyond what is given in the simple 
cognition of the phenomenon, and thus beyond what any analysis of 
the color can give, by various experiments we have new phenomena 
in a determined relationship to the original color, and we affirm in 
the synthetical judgment—the color is changed, is moved, is blended. 
Now, the process in this case explains at once the manner of attaining 
the new cognition, and determining its relationship to the old, and 
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the correctness of the judgment depends upon the validity of the 
experience. The original perception of the color, and the subsequent 
perception of its change, or motion, &c., both rest upon the same 
basis in experience ; and it is as valid to affirm that the color changes 
or moves from the subsequent experience, as that the color itself is 
from the original experience. The knowledge is verified in con- 
sciousness. 

“But here suppose the scepticism to arise, that the appearance in 
the consciousness may be delusive ; and suppose the argument to be 
urged, that as the matter given to the sensibility is not the form 
which is apprehended in the intellect, therefore by a conclusion on 
one side, there can be only a mere intellectual form; or by a con- 
clusion on the other side, there can only be the material content ; or 
from this alleged contradiction between consciousness and the deduc- 
tions of reason, we can only doubt whether either the matter or the 
form exists; we must at once see, that the ground on which we had 
made our synthetical judgments has fallen away, and our experience 
itself is to be verified, if we would annihilate this threefold scepticism. 
We are not yet competent to affirm anything about our phenomenon 
of color, and its changes, motions, and blendings, until we have 
examined experience itself, and become competent to determine its 
validity in its conditionary laws. : 

“ The validity of our experience is, in thjs, made to rest upon the 
judgment—that the definite phenomenon intellectually apprehended in 
the consciousness, is identical with the material content received in 
the sensibility ; or, in fewer words, that the intellect apprehends what 
the sensibility has received, and unless the validity of such a judgment 
can be demonstrated, the scepticism may remain. To leave this to 
assumption, is to betray the whole science of perception. But such 
a judgment is wholly synthetical. By no analysis of the apprehen- 
sion can we attain the sensation, and by no analysis of the sensation 
can we attain the apprehension. Neither is given in the other, and 
no analysis of either or both can conclude in such a judgment. As 
a synthetical judgment also, it is quite beyond all experience to deter- 
mine the relationship of these two conceptions—that of the appre- 
hended phenomenal form, and that of the received material content ; 
inasmuch as they are conditional for perception, and cannot therefore 
be given in perception. We are therefore forced to attain some tran- 
scendental position, if we would attempt to determine in a judgment, 
what relation the form in the intellectual apprehension has to the 
material content in the sensibility. And both in the faculty of the 
understanding, and of the reason, as well as here in the faculty of the 
sense, we shall find our whole difficulty to lie in synthetical judgments, 
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viz. the determination of the relationship of the two conceptions, 
one of which is predicate of the other in the judgment. The only 
relief possible is some @ priori position, from which may be carried 
forward a transcendental demonstration. 

“An d priori cognition may be discrifninated from all others in 
this, that it is not a dependent nor a consequent, not a product nor a 
remnant ; but possesses in itself necessity and universality. Jt must 
so be, and this everywhere and ever more.”—Pp. 111-118. 


The object which he thus proposes is, first to ascertain by 
an @ priort investigation, what the exact functions of the 
sense are, and determine their limits. This he represents as 
to involve a demonstration of the validity of our experience, 
which he explains to be “a verification of the judgment—that 
the definite phenomenon intellectually apprehended in the 
consciousness, is identical with the material content received 
in the sensibility—or that the intellect apprehends what the 
sensibility has received.” And finally, the result of his deter- 
mination of the functions of the sense he states is to be, 
that he shall be able to confute the materialist, the idealist, 
and the sceptic. 

The first universal and necessary characteristic of sense- 
perception which he presents is, that the object perceived 
exists in space. This he does in the following manner: 


“ Whatever object we may apprehend in an experience,—a house, 
tree, mountain—it is for the sense; and as phenomenal, an assem- 
blage of single qualities only. We now take any such object—a 
house—and proceed to make abstraction of the several phenomena 
which any organs of sense have given in the perception. Color has 
appeared, and we now exclude it ; smoothness or roughness, hard or 
soft, weight or resistance, as they have been given we now take away ; 
and so also of sounds, odors, tastes, or any qualities of any possible 
function of the sense we now remove; and thus make a complete ab- 
straction of all content which the entire sensibility may have received. 
We shall still have the void place, which had been occupied by the 
qualities now abstracted. This remains for the intellect alone, . . but 
for the intellect it remains immovable and indestructible. It remains 
in defiance of all further attempts to a more complete abstraction in 
that place. It is the real form of that object, from which the matter 
has now been utterly taken away. While this real form is no longer 
cognition in experience, the intellect truly possesses it, and clearly cog- 
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nises that it was conditional for the phenomena as object, and that 
without it, the matter could not have had place and figure, and that 
the place was prior to the matter which appeared in it, and is now 
when the matter is gone.”—Pp. 124, 125. 


In thus representing, however, that in abstracting from an 
object of sense-perception all the qualities that are perceived, 
the object itself is completely abstracted, and a void space 
left, he assumes that there is no real perception through the 
senses of external objects as substances, in which the quali- 
ties discerned inhere; and thence that all that the intellect 
takes cognisance of in a sense-perception, is phenomenon that 
is within the percipient himself. But in this he takes for 
granted the very point which he proposes to try, viz. What 
are the limits within which the functions of the senses are 
confined ? and what is the nature of those functions? Do the 
senses merely furnish phenomena that are wholly within the 
percipient himself; or are they the media of a direct and 
absolute perception of external objects which cause those 
phenomena? In deciding, without inquiry, that they only 
furnish phenomena that are within the percipient, and in- 
volve no perception of the exterior causes which occasion 
those phenomena, he places himself on the ground of Kant, 
and notwithstanding his seeming admissions to the con- 
trary, prepares the way for a mere idealism. If the mind 
actually perceives external objects through the senses, as real 
existences without itself, that have extension, figure, solidity, 
weight, motion, and other qualities, which it discerns through 
the several senses, then simply to abstract those qualities is 
not to abstract the external existence itself: the ground of 
the qualities must also be ‘abstracted, in order to con- 
stitute an ideal void space. By abstracting the mere quali- 
ties, however, he regards himself as showing that space is 
necessarily and universally a condition of the phenomena of 
@ sense-perception. “It is wholly,” he says, ‘a transcen- 
dental cognition, and yet far more valid, and sure in its own 
light to the intuition, than any perception of phenomenon in 
thesense can be. Here, then, upon a valid cognition of pure 
space in the primitive intuition, we may safely take up one 
of our transcendental positions.” —P. 126. 

He next proceeds to obtain by a similar process a cogni- 
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tion of time, as a necessary condition for the internal phe- 
nomena of perception. 


“We will take any of these inner phenomena, as they come and 
depart in the changes of our internal state—say, a train of thought 
as passing in the mind. As one arises and departs, for the introduc- 
tion of another, the apprehension of them must be successive, and 
thus together they form a series. If, then, we abstract the phenome- 
nal, as the states and exercises of the intellect in thinking, and there- 
by utterly exclude the thoughts in the train, there will remain the 
succession in the instants in which they passed, and which must be 
a void period, that had been occupied by the passing thoughts now 
abstracted. This abides for the intellect alone, and resists all efforts 
that it should be taken away. There is nothing phenomenal remain- 
ing in it, and yet it remains incapable of annihilation. It is a real 
form for the content of the thought which once filled it, but which 
has now been taken quite out of it, and left it indestructible. We 
have now attained it in the chronological order, after the possession 
of the phenomenon, but yet it is manifest that it was conditional for 
the phenomenon, and was prior to it, for without it there could have 
been no succession in which the series of the thoughts could have 
transpired.”—Pp. 126, 127. 


By this method, he shows that time is also a necessary and 
universal condition of the phenomena of sense, and thence 
concludes, that space and time are to be taken as transcen- 
dental positions, that are given in @ priori cognitions, and are 
necessary to the possibility of “all the real forms in which 
the intellect can order any appearance in the sense.” 

He proceeds, thirdly, to show that in every form con- 
structed by the intellect in space and time,—by a process 
which it is not necessary that we should detail,—there first 
is unity, or it is formed by the union of what was before 
disconnected; next, that there is also a plurality, inasmuch 
as it is formed by the union of parts; and thirdly, that there 
is a totality, or a whole with determined limits, in contradis- 
tinction from a plurality that is not cut off by completion 
from what is not included in it. And these he presents as 
three other @ priori elements, of every conceivable form in 
space and time, and they answer to Kant’s category of 
quantity. 

He proceeds, fourthly, by a process of distinction or dis- 
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crimination, to determine certain other necessary and univer- 
sal elements of all sensation; and shows, that in every sen- 
sation “there is something opposed to nothing which ap- 
pears ;” that ‘in this distinction of appearance from non-ap- 
pearance in the consciousness, is first attained the conception 
of a phenomenal reality; and that this is the first element in 
the operation of distinction, viz. Reality.” But as the sim- 
ple fact that it is a reality leaves it possible that it may be 
any one of an infinite number, in order to a perfect discrimi- 
nation of it, it must be determined as a particular individual 
reality, in distinction from all others. ‘“ Particularity is thus 
a second element of distinction.” And finally, to complete 
the discrimination, it must be shown what it is that distin- 
guishes it from all others. Peculiarity is, therefore, a third 
element of distinction. 


“The operation of distinction is always complete in this, that it 
finds a reality, particularized from all others, and peculiar. in itself, 
and thus a precise appearance is given in the consciousness. This 
operation of distinction as an intellectual work, bringing the diverse 
sensation into a precise appearance in consciousness, may properly be 
termed observation. The completed result, as precise appearance in 
consciousness, is guality. All sensation, as distinguished in a com- 
plete observation, becomes quality, and may be of different kinds, 
as colors, weights, sounds; and also of different varieties, as red, 
green, yellow, &c.; and also differ as inner appearance, as thought, 
feeling, volition. 

“ We have thus attained the elements of all possible distinction on 
the objective side, and can affirm that universally, and from necessity, 
all possible distinguishable quality must possess reality, particularity, 
and peculiarity. The operation of distinction in all possible sensa- 
tion, must find these @ priori elements, so many, and no more.” 
Pp. 189-191. 


The meaning of these points expressed in plain terms, is,that 
all that can be affirmed of any object of a mere sense-percep- 
tion is within the sphere of quantity and quality of pheno- 
mena ; and the design of proving this, is simply—by showing 
that those two classes of properties or predicates are all that 
are comprised within the functions of sense, to exclude from 
the sphere of the senses the perception of external existences. 
In this, also, he proceeds on the ground of Kant, that the 
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intellect has no knowledge through the senses of external 
objects. 

Such are the several universal and necessary elements, 
according to him, of the functions of the senses. They are 
conditioned by space and time, and all that belongs to them 
is comprised within the categories of quantity and quality 
of phenomena. The question now is, whether this is a com- 
plete view of the functions of sense; and these are the true 
limits of the knowledge which we gain through it. And 
this is a far more comprehensive question than he represents 
it in the following passage :— 


“ Perception we now know to be the taking of objects through the 
medium of sensation; and the process by which they are taken we 
know to be an intellectual operation, distinguishing the matter in its 
peculiar quality, and constructing its form in a definite measure, as so 
much of space,so much of time, or so much in amount. This 
knowledge of what perception is, enables us to determine what objects 
perception can attain, and thus to make an accurate circumscription © 
of the whole field of knowledge, which can come within the posses- 
sion of the faculty of the sense... .. This is all that the faculty of 
the sense can accomplish in attaining objects, viz. distinguishing and 
conjoining into the forms of time and amount, the inner exercises ; 
and distinguishing and conjoining into the forms of space, time, and 
amount, the outer qualities ; and thereby giving to the consciousness 
distinct and definite inner and outer phenomena. Such constructed 
appearances in consciousness, are all the objects which the functions 
of the intellect in the sense are competent to reach, and which must, 
therefore, consist of the phenomenal alone. 

“Tt is not important that we here have regard, for our present de- 
sign, to anything but the phenomena themselves, as given in percep-— 
tion, since the sole end now in view is the demonstration of their : 
valid being. These phenomena are inclusive of all the appearance 
given in consciousness, . . i.e. the affections of our inner state by our 
intellectual exercises, and of our organic sensibility by the content 
from somewhere given within it. These are thoughts, feelings, voli- 
tions, &c., as the phenomena of the internal sense; and colors, sounds, 
odors, &c., as the phenomena of the external sense. The conditions 
of all perception, carried out according to the necessary and univer- 
sal law, which must be embodied in the actual process, give such 
distinct and definite appearances in the consciousness, and which we 
thus term phenomena, and of which, as both inner and outer, we now 
come to inquire,—Have they a valid being ?”—Pp. 281-284, 
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“ With this full in mind that the sense can only attain phenomena 
in their completeness as distinguished quality and conjoined quantity, 
and thus an appearance in consciousness of both matter and form ; 
and this only for the percipient subject alone, in whose perception of 
phenomena none others can come in communion, but must each have 
their perceptions exclusively for themselves :—we have the point to 
which an ontological demonstration must be conducted directly before 
us, viz. Is the phenomenon as appearance in my consciousness a 
valid reality, or only a seeming to be? May I demonstrate that the 
matter and form have each an actual, and not merely an imaginary 
being ?”—P. 286. 


According to this, therefore, the question whether the 
view of the sense he has given, through his @ priori investi- 
gation, is a complete view of its functions, is nothing more 
than the question whether there are actually such pheno- 
mena, or appearances of the sense in consciousness, as the 
intellect apprehends and treats as real in its distinctions and 
judgments. But that is nothing more than the question 
whether the intellect is in reality the subject of such appre- 
hensions, thoughts, and feelings, as those which take place in 
its consciousness of the phenomena of sense. That, how- 
ever, is not the point at all on which the question turns, 
whether the view he gives of the functions of the sense em- 
braces all that is comprised in them. That the phenomena 
of the sense which he enumerates are real phenomena ¢o the 
intellect, no one doubts. It is not their reality to the intellect 
which the idealist or the sceptic denies, but whether they 
are the effects of the action on the senses of an outer world 
which answers to them; and whether the intellect has, in 
them, a real perception and knowledge of that outer world. 
This is apparent from his statement in the following 


passage :— 


“Though we do not at all attempt here to determine whence the 
content in sensation comes, nor what at all is its causality, inasmuch 
as whatever is given in the phenomenal, in the clear light of con- 
sciousness, must be from the sensational content itself, and not at all 
revealing that causality ; yet do we abundantly demonstrate an ob- 
jectiveness which cannot admit that it should be known as only and 
wholly mental. And this is both all that is possible from the data 
given in the Rational Psychology of perception, and all that is needed 
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for meeting the scepticism which, in any form of idealism, may at- 
tack the reality of the phenomenal, as given in the sense. The 
determination of the causality for sensation must await a further 
psychological investigation in the domain of the understanding, 
whence we may gain data for this further ontological demonstra- 
tion. 

“The sense, it is thus clear, may reach no further in its knowledge, 
than to that which is put within t¢s own field ; and this field must 
ever be circumscribed within the self-consciousness.”—Pp. 307, 308. 


But to maintain thus, that all that the intellect perceives 
in the sphere of the sense, exists in itself and in the sense, to 
the exclusion of everything without, is to maintain that it 
has no perception of external objects through the sense. But 
if it has no perception of them through that medium, it is 
quite clear that it has no perception of them whatever 
through any media, and consequently the whole function of 
sense and of the intellect, in regard to its phenomena, is 
resolved into mere idealism. This is the view, accordingly, 
maintained by Kant, from whom Dr. Hickok drew the 
whole of his @ priori determination of the functions of sense ; 
and is that also maintained by the idealists of the present 
day who follow in his train. They hold that neither the 
sense nor the understanding, which they indeed treat much 
as though it included the sense, furnishes any media of 
a knowledge either of an outer world such as appears in the 
senses, or of any supersensuous existence ; and thence that if 
God is discerned and known, it must be by an immediate in- 
tuition, or beholding without means. In limiting the per- 
ception of the intellect, therefore, to the phenomena of the 
senses, in distinction from the exterior objects by which 
those phenomena are caused, he has omitted the most 
important function of the sense, which is to make the 
external existences which produce those phenomena, the 
objects of direct perception to the intellect, as real and abso- 
lute, as its perception is of the phenomena of its own con- 
sciousness. . 

1. That there is such a direct perception of external exist- 
ences by the intellect through the phenomena of the senses, 
is clear from consciousness. We are conscious, for example, 
that in sight, the objects which we see, are those external 
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objects from which the light is radiated or reflected into the 
eye, and which appear to beseen by us. That consciousness 
is as immediate and distinct, as our consciousness is that the 
acts of perception, emotion, and volition, that take place 
within us, are our acts, emotions, and volitions; or that the 
pain which we feel in an organ of the body, is a pain within 
ourselves. The consciousness of sight is not a consciousness 
of the image formed on the retina, of the object seen, which 
is the condition of the sight of that object; for we have no 
consciousness of the image whatever. It is not an object of 
thought. The intellect has no cognisance of it. To those 
who have learned that it is painted there, the recollection of 
it does not occur in one out of many millions of acts of sight; 
and not one in a hundred thousand ever heard or suspected 
its existence. It is the object itself then from which the 
image is radiated which the mind is conscious it sees. 

There is no other view on which the phenomena of sight, 
and our consciousness respecting it, are explicable. The 
idealist seems to suppose, that if we really beheld such ex- 
ternal objects as we seem to see in sight, our consciousness of 
seeing them would be quite different from that which we 
now have. That, however, is wholly gratuitous and absurd. 
No one can describe or conceive a more specific, determinate, 
and absolute consciousness of the real sight of external ob- 
jects, than that which we have when we behold them. Let 
any one make the trial, and he will find himself baffled. The 
feeling is as immediate and positive, as the feeling is of the 
subjectiveness of the pain that takes place in an organ when it 
is injured by an exterior object. When one receives a pain- 
ful stroke on his limb, and looks at it, to ascertain its state, 
is he not as certain that he sees it, as he is that he feels the 
pain in it? Is he not as conscious that the sight which he is 
experiencing, is the sight of his limb, as he is that the pain 
he is feeling, is the pain of hislimb? And is not his know- 
ledge of the object of sight as a perceived existence, of pre- 
cisely the same kind as his knowledge is of any of the 
phenomena of his intellect, such as memory or imagination? 
Has he not precisely the same knowledge in kind that he 
sees a landscape, which he beholds with the eye, as he has 
that he conceives of a landscape, which he forms in his 
imagination? No one-can fail to see that such is the fact. 
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The objects and acts differ; but the consciousness that the 
act of sight is the sight of the external object to which the 
eye is directed, is as clear and indubitable as the conscious- 
ness is that the act of conception is the conception of an im- 
agir ary landscape. 

If the external object, which is the apparent cause of the 
perception, were not the object perceived, the perception 
would undoubtedly be wholly different from what it is. That 
which the mind is conscious of perceiving, is unquestionably 
that which it really perceives. But in sig ht, it certainly is 
not conscious of the image on the retina, nor of the impulse 
of the light that by reflection from the retina forms that 
image. They are not objects of thought in any relation, and 
most are unaware that any such effects take place in the 
eye. As then indubitably it is not the image, nor the separate 
rays of light that form it, which the intellect is conscious of 
perceiving, it must be the object from which those rays are 
radiated or reflected. There isno other that can be the ob- 
ject of its perception. So also in touch; that which the 
mindis conscious of perceiving, is not the compression of the 
organ of touch, as the ends of the fingers. It knows nothing 
of the exact change that is produced by the resistance of the 
body felt, in the relative position of the particles of the 
skin, the flesh, the blood-vessels, and the nerves. It is totally 
ignorant what those particles are in nature, number, and 
relation, anterior to the pressure; and totally ignorant what 
the alteration in their absolute or relative position is, that is 
the condition and medium of the sensation occasioned by the 
resistance of the body felt. All which it is conscious of per- 
ceiving is, the resistance itself, and that it is produced by a 
body exterior to the organ on which the resistance is exert- 
ed. As then it is not the change in the position of the 
particles of which the organ of touch consists, which it is 
conscious it perceives, the external object itself which pro- 
duces that change, must be the object of its perception. 
There is nothing else that can enter into its apprehension. 
So also in hearing; the intellect has no perception of the 
vibration of the drum of the ear. It has no knowledge 
whatever of the change that takes place in the position of the 
particles of that organ. Thousands are not aware that they 
have such an organ. What it perceives is simply, first, the 
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sensation of sound which results from ‘that vibration, and 
next, that that sound is produced by a cause external to the 
body. As then it is not the change that takes place in the 
organ of hearing, which it perceives to be the cause of the 
sound heard, it must be the external agent which produces 
that change in the organ which is the means of the sound. 
There is no explanation of the fact that in hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell, the mind is conscious that the causes that 
produce those sensations are exterior to itself and the organs 
in which the sensations take place, but the fact that these 
causes are exterior to itself and those organs; nor any expla- 
nation of the fact that in sight the intellect is conscious that 
it perceives the objects of its sight, and as exterior to itself 
and the eye, but the fact that they are exterior and are dctu- 
ally beheld by it as such. 

In like manner, on the supposition that the mind’s percep- 
tion is confined to that which exists in itself, and takes place 
in its organs of sense, there is no explanation of the changes 
that are produced in its perceptions by the application of in- 
struments to the eye. If its perception is confined to that 
which exists within itself and the organs of sight, then no 
reason can be given or conceived for the change that is 
wrought in its perceptions by the interposition of a lens, as 
of a microscope or telescope, between the eye and the object 
seemingly perceived. Those and all similar instruments are 
indisputably exterior to the perceiving intellect, and to the 
eye. If, then, they are not the instruments of a real percep- 
tion of external objects that radiate or reflect light through 
them, the only effect which they produce must be in the eye 
itself, and the nerve that connects it with the brain. But 
the intellect takes no cognisance whatever of the change that 
is produced in the particles of the retina, the nerve that 
passes from it to the brain, or the brain itself, by the tele- 
scope, the microscope, or the lenses that are ordinarily used 
in reading. It has no knowledge whatever of the nature of 
these organs; the number, relations, or motions, of the 
particles of which they consist do not enter in any degree 
into its perception. They lie as completely out of the sweep 
of its cognition, as they would had they no instrumentality 
in its perceptions. As then the effect on the organs of those 
exterior instruments, which often bring wholly new objects 
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into the sphere of vision, is not at all the object of the mind’s 
consciousness or notice, there is no conceivable explanation 
of the change that takes place in its perceptions, but that 
the objects which it perceives are actually exterior to itself, 
and are really perceived by it. 

If the objects of our sense-perceptions are not really 
external to us, and essentially what we take them to be, then 
our actions towards them are infinitely inexplicable and 
absurd. If those objects really exist without us, and are 
what we regard them, then to act towards them as we do, is 
natural and unavoidable. Yet what can be the office of 
our acts, if no such objects exist; if, for example, there is to 
each individual no human being but himself; if there are no 
such beings as parent and offspring; no such events as birth, 
nurture, growth, and education; no such things as nourish- 
ing the body by food, protecting and adorning it by dress, 
and warming it by fire; no such things as health and sick- 
ness, pleasure and pain, life and death? If to each individual 
all other human beings, and their relations, are mere ideas, 
how happens it that they are considered as having a perma- 
nent existence, and subsisting as truly and in their peculiar 
relations, when they are not objects of thought, as when they 
are? What can be meant by nourishing those ideas by 
food ; decorating them by dress; warming them by fire; and 
resting them by sleep? What can be meant by their suffer- 
ing sickness, and being cured by medical prescriptions ? 
What can be meant by their assuming the functions of living 
conscious agents, and doing and enjoying good,jand per- 
petrating and suffering evil? Can a greater solecism be con- 
ceived than the conversion of such a perception or notion of 
the mind, into a conscious mind itself, possessed of all the 
faculties and sensibilities of an intelligent nature like our 
own? What can be meant by the life of such ideas in 
society as moral agents, their subjection to law, and their 
being judged and rewarded according to their voluntary con- 
duct? And finally, what can be meant by their dying, their 
being buried, and being raised at length to another 
life? Can greater contradictions be conceived, than that 
such an exterior conscious, active, and responsible being 
should be predicated of ideas—which instead of independent 
existences are mere states or affections of the mind? No 
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grosser insult can be offered to the intellect or heart, than 
to represent all these great realities which involve the whole 
truth and worth of our existence, as mere ideas; a deceptive 
and empty pageant imposed on us by our nature. If they 
are not real, and what our constitution forces us to take them 
to be, we are the victims of a more degrading and cruel illu- 
sion than any other of which an intelligence can be con- 
ceived to be the subject. Joy and sorrow, good and evil, life 
and death, are converted alike into a pitiless mockery. 

No human being, accordingly, can for a moment act on 
the assumption that these external objects. and events are 
not real, and what our nature leads us to regard them. No 
parent ever attempted to treat his children as though they 
were mere ideas. No violation of nature can be conceived 
so shocking and impossible, as a compulsion to treat them as 
such mere unrealities would be. No philosopher, however 
confident in his speculative idealism, ever undertook to verify 
it by attempting to live without food, without rest, or without 
breathing. The clamors of his nature for the accustomed 
means of continued subsistence, would instantly hush his 
speculation into silence, and force him to act on the fact that 
his body is a real outward existence, and is sustained in 
health and life from instant to instant by the use of means 
that are external to itself. 

_ The supposition that we do not truly perceive the external 
objects of our sense-perceptions, and that they have not a 
real existence without us, is equally incompatible also with 
the morality of our actions. If there are no living corporeal 
human beings external to us, it is plain there can be no obli- 
gation to act towards such beings as though they were real 
existences. If there are no such beings, most certainly no 
such beings can have rights, and thence no acts whatever 
can involve a violation of their rights. There consequently 
can be no breach of their rights by theft, robbery, violence, 
or dishonesty. How can there be a robbery, if no property 
exists? How can there be violence to fellow-beings, if no 
such beings exist to be the objects of violence? How can 
there be manslaughter, or murder, if there is no one who has 
life, of which he can be deprived by those acts? The whole 
sphere of morality ; of just and unjust actions; of benignant 
and malevolent dispositions, is annihilated by the non-exist- 
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ence of any fellow-creature towards whom they may be 
exerted: and hence, rules, laws, penalties, and rewards, for 
acts towards fellow-beings, are turned into a senseless farce. 

It annihilates, in like manner, the possibility of natural 
and revealed religion. If there is no external existence, then 
there are no media for a knowledge of God, and no revelation 
of him can have ever taken place. If there is no external 
world that is known to us, then there is no human race; and 
consequently there has not been a fall, a work of redemption, 
a religion of sacrifices typical of the sacrifice of a Media- 
tor; nor a Mediator himself. If there is not a real and 
veritable perception of external personal agents and objects, 
then Christ has not been seen, his teachings consequently 
have never been heard, his miracles beheld, his death wit- 
nessed, nor his ressurection verified. Neither has his 
gospel been preached, nor his renewing Spirit been poured 
out on men; and the whole fabric of Christianity, foundation 
and top-stone, is swept from existence. 

We have thus every proof that is conceivable, and in the 
highest measure that is conceivable, that we have through 
our senses a direct and absolute perception of the external 
objects which they respect, and that our perception of them 
is a real, valid knowledge that they exist, and are to us 
truly what they are: first, a perfect consciousness that we 
perceive them; next, an absolute certainty that the objects 
of our perception are not something in the mere organs of 
sense themselves which we mistake for them; thirdly, the 
impossibility of accounting for our perceptions, on the sup- 
position that their objects are merely ideal; and the infinite 
contradiction of that supposition to the effects of the instru- 
ments of vision which we use, to our actions in domestic and 
social life, to the morality of our conduct, and to the possi- 
bility of religion. Let philosophers endeavor to conceive of 
any other species of proof of the veracity of our sense-per- 
ceptions of external objects, or in any higher degree, and 
they will find it impossible. With this stands or falls, not 
only the possibility of religion and morality, the truth of our 
knowledge, and the reliableness of our faculties, but our 
existence itself as social beings. 

In omitting this most fundamental element of our sense- 
perceptions, on which all the others are consequent and 
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dependent for their importance, Dr.- Hickok has thus omit- 
ted the most essential function of the senses, and introduced 
an error into his system, which spreads a fatal influence 
through its whole domain. If the material and moral uni- 
verse is not brought to our direct and positive knowledge 
here, there is no point at a later stage of psychology at which 
it can be admitted; there is no other channel through which 
we can have access to it. By this feature, accordingly, his 
system becomes identical in its main element with that of 
Kant, who also admitted, as Dr. H. does, that there is some 
outer cause of sensation; but in denying that we have any 
perception or cognisance of it in our sense-perceptions, and 
affirming that they are confined to the effects produced in the 
senses themselves by that unknown cause, denied that we 
have any knowledge of the existence of an outer world, 
reduced our knowledge to the sphere of mere idealism, and 
subverted thereby the whole fabric of religion, morality, and 
science. If the intellect, as he affirms, takes cognisance of 
nothing in its sense-perceptions but that which is within us, 
how can it be held that it has any knowledge of an exterior 
cause that produces those sensations ? 

He accordingly fails in his attempt to confute idealism, in 
the ontological demonstration with which he closes his investi- 
gation of the functions of the sense; inasmuch as the mental 
phenomena which he represents as objective, are in fact, on his 
system, wholly subjective, and the product of the intellect it- 
self, not of an external force acting on the senses. The differ- 
ence which he designates is only such, on his theory, as sub- 
sists between different kinds of ideal forms. Thus he says: 


“ We have seen that it is competent for the intellect to construct all 
possible pure forms in the primitive intuition of space and time, and 
thus produce for itself all possible ideal figures and periods. . . . We 
may then take such completed pure product—say a circle in space— 
and most certainly it will stand out in the imagination as a definite 
figure, and limit and condition all thinking relative to it, as much as 
any mere intellectual product can do. It were impossible to think of 
any other figure than a circle. . . . all that the intellect can do to it, 
to make it limit and condition its own further development, it has 
already done, and has thus exhausted all its power to objectify this 
pure circle. . . . But while as ideal form it is thus objective as far as 
the intellectual agency can make it, is there no difference in the con- 
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sciousness between this ideal form and the phenomena of a material 
ring with its given content in sensation? Is the ideal here, in the 
same way a limiting of the spontaneous thought, and a conditioning 
of its development, and an objectifying of itself to its action, as is the 
real? Is there nothing in the material, as outer objective phenome- 
non, which is not also in the ideal? The intellect has given all it 
may to the pure form to make it objective, and yet most manifestly, 
the phenomenal ring has something more in its objectiveness than the 
pure circle, and this something more must have been given to it from 
some other than a mere intellectual operation.”—Pp. 300, 301, 


This is a satisfactory confutation of idealism to one who 
holds, that there is an exterior world which is actually the 
object of perception through the senses, and that the reason 
that a sense-perception of a circle differs from a mere idea 
of one, is that the first is seen by the eye, while the other is 
merely conceived by the intellect; but it is no confutation 
at all of idealism to one who denies that there is any per- 
ception of external material things through the senses; and 
maintains that all of which the intellect takes cognisance, 
exists within itself and the sense: for Kant, and others who 
hold this view, admit, nevertheless, that there is precisely 
such a difference, as Dr. Hickok specifies, between a circle 
as it exists in a sense-perception, though according to their 
theory the understanding is the cause of it, and a circle 
that is purely ideal. Dr. H., in this argument, therefore, 
both forgets his own system, and the system of the idealist: 
for he virtually assumes, on the one hand, that there is a 
real perception of external objects through the senses ; other- 
wise he could not exhibit the objectiveness of the phenome- 
na of sense-perceptions as anything more than the work of 
the intellect, and therefore wholly ideal. And, on the other 
hand, he, in effect, assumes that the idealist denies that there 
is any difference between objects as they are seen in the 
senses, and as they are conceived by the intellect inde- 
pendently of sense; as otherwise he would not regard his 
demonstration that there is a difference between such objects, 
as a confutation of idealism. 

He thus, instead of presenting a true view of the functions of 
the senses, assumes at the outset of his investigation that they 
take no cognisance whatever of the external world, the percep- 
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tion and knowledge of which is their main and most important 
office ; and proceeds throughout his inquiry into their pow- 
ers and operations on the ground of Kant, which necessarily 
results in a sheer and unmitigated idealism. This error per- 
vades also his theory of the understanding; the considera- 
tion of which, however, we must postpone to our next 
number. 





Art. I.—NotTeEs ON SCRIPTURE. CRITICAL CONJECTURES. 


1 Thess, ii. 16. For the wrath is come upon them to the 
uttermost rather («1 teA0s) to the end, that is (aves) of the age 
or present dispensation, or, as Luke expresses it (xxi. 24), till 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. Thus explained, this 
text connects itself with such passages as Rom. xi. 25; 
Matt. xxiii. 88, 39. 

John xvi. 8,9. “ And when he (the Comforter) is come, 
he will reprove (rev xemmor) the world of sin..... because 
they believe not on me ;” ov mierevovew tis imé, 

Who are intended by the word they ;—the world, meaning 
mankind generally, or the Jews? The translators of the 
authorized version appear to have adopted the former sense, 
although they must have known that this Evangelist never 
uses the word xezues as the nominative of a verb in the plu- 
ral. (See chaps. i. 10; iii. 17; vii. 7; xii. 19; xiv. 17, 19, 
27, 31; xv. 18,19; xvi. 20; xvii. 14, 21, 23, 25.) In the 
second and third verses of this chapter we find similar phra- 
ses: “ Theyshall put you out of synagogues,” &c. ‘These 
things thall they do,” &c., “ because they have not known the 
Father nor me.” The Jews are plainly meant here, and why 
not in the ninth verse? Let us assume this sense, and the 
meaning of the Saviour may be thus expressed: “Because 
they have not known me, nor the time of their visitation, 
but have rejected me and my kingdom, therefore the king- 
dom shall be taken from them—a new dispensation shall be 
opened, in which all nations shall be included, out of whom 
I will collect a people, by the agency of the Comforter, whom 
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I will send.” Thus understood, the passage connects itself 
with Matt. xxi. 1-10 and 48, and Rom. xi. 11. 

The other construction is liable to many objections. How 
could the world believe in him of whom they had not heard, 
and how could the world hear of him without a preacher, 
and how should they preach except they be sent (Rom. x. 
14,15)? Yet our Lord expressly forbade his apostles, under 
their first commission, to preach to Gentiles. (Matt. x. 5, 
6.) Not so under the second (Matt. xxviii. 19), which was 
given in execution of the purpose expressed in (John xvi. - 
7-12) the words under consideration. 

Acts iii. 19, 20. This passage is inaccurately translated. 
Read it thus: “ Repent ye therefore in order to the blotting 
out of your sins (¢ws av faéwe:), that times of refreshing may 
come from the presence of the Lord, and that (xa: axocrsiay) 
he may send Jesus Christ,” &c. The apostle is to be under- 
stood as addressing the exhortation to the Jewish nation, as 
he makes the second mission of the Messiah hinge, so to 
speak, upon their national repentance. As if he had said: 
“Your Messiah, so long expected, has come and gone. You 
knew him not, and through ignorance and the hardness of 
your hearts rejected him and put him to death. Think not, 
however, that you have for ever lost the blessings of God’s 
covenants with your fathers—with Abraham and David. It 
is not too late. Repent and be converted now, for the blot- 
ting out of your sins, and of this last and most aggravated 
of your sins, and then times of refreshing shall come from 
the presence of the Lord, and he will send to you again this 
rejected Jesus, whom, nevertheless, the heavens will detain 
until the times of the restitution of all things contained in 
God’s covenants and promises as made known to us by the 
movth of all his prophets from the beginning of the world.” 
Thus understood, the passage contains much important doc- 
trine. (See Gen. xlix. 10; Matt. xxiii 37, 39; Rom. xi. 
15; Jerem. xxxi. 31-40 and xxxiii. 24, 26.) Glorious things 
are spoken of Jerusalem. It is still the city of the Great 
King (Matt. v. 85; Ps. xlviii. 2; Luke i. 32). It shall yet 
be redeemed with judgment (Is. i. 27; lii. 9; Ixii. 11, 12), 
and become the throne of the Lord (Jer. iii. 17). God will yet 
create Jerusalem a rejoicing and her people a joy (Is. Ixv. 18, 
19), though now defiled and desolate (Luke xxi. 24; Matt. 
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xxiii. 88), and this will be when all the things spoken of by 
the holy prophets (Acts iii. 21) shall be restored in the new 
heavens and the new earth (Is. Ixv. 17) which God will cre- 
ate, wherein righteousness shall dwell (2 Peter iii. 18). 

Eph. iii. 15. “ For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom (& év race wargia 
ev ovpaveis xs es ym) the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named,” &c. This version does not convey fully the sense of 
the original. The apostle evidently intimates that there are 
. other worlds and other races or orders of beings, besides 
man, at the head of whom is the Lord Jesus Christ. His 
meaning would be better expressed thus: “Of whom every 
paternity (or fatherhood or race of beings) in the heavens 
(in all worlds, which God has created, Gen. i. 1) as well 
as that on earth is named.” The word warg.a may signify a 
race deriving its existence from a common ancestor (Luke ii. 
4), or inversely the head and the race descended therefrom 
inclusively. In this sense, all mankind descending from 
Adam form one of these paternities, and the intimation of 
the apostle is, that there are myriads of other worlds, con- 
taining races or orders of beings sustaining analogous rela- 
tions to each other and to a common head. The Latin Vul- 
gate (with which Montanus agrees) renders the verse, “ Ex 
quo omnis paternitas in ccelis et in terra nominatur.”’ Wick- 
life (who translated from the Latin Vulgate) renders it, “ Of 
whom each fadirheed in heavens and erthe is named.” Cas- 
tellio thus: “‘ Ex quo omnis et in ccelis et in terra denomina- 
tur cognatio.” Sebast Schmidt thus: ‘‘ Ex quo omnis pater- 
nitas in coelis et supra terra nominatur.” Della Lega and 
Ravizza thus: “ Da cui si nomina ogni parentado ne’ cieli e 
nella terra.” Cranmer and Tyndale thus: ‘ Which is father 
over all that is called father in heaven and earth.” See also 
Erasmus and Tremeilius, and the Rheims translation. 

But to whom does the relative (« «) of whom refer ?—to 
the immediate antecedent, the Lord Jesus Christ, or to 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? In Eph. i. 10, the 
apostle speaks of the Father’s purpose (avaxeParaiwrarba:) to 
gather and bind up together, as under one head (viz. Christ), 
all things (r# re «» reis ovgaveis), as well those in the heavens 
(all other worlds) as on earth; with which we may compare 
Phil. ii. 9, 10, where the same apostle says, that God the 
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Father has exalted the name Jesus, above every other name, 
that at this name every knee should bow (smovgay:wy) of dwell- 
ers in the heavenly worlds, &. These passages tend to 
support the former construction. But as God, the Father, 
is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, this interpretation 
refers us back ultimately to God as the Father of all beings 
in all worlds. In this view, how ineffably glorious is the 
Headship of our Lord Jesus Christ, and how glorious, how 
godlike, is the vocation of those who shall be employed by 
him, as kings and priests in his vast dominions! What are 
all the kingdoms of this world and the glory of them (Matt. 
iv. 8, 9) when compared with the reward of him who over- 
cometh? Rev. iii. 21. It opens also one meaning of our 
Lord’s reply to Pilate, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” 
which is but an insignificant province in revolt; I have 
come now not to reign but to provide the means of restoring 
it to its lost place in the kingdom of the Heavens. 

John xix. 25,27. A deeper meaning appears to be in- 
volved in the transaction recorded in these verses than most 
readers derive from them. ‘“ Woman, behold thy son”— 

isciple, ‘‘ Behold thy mother.” It was an act of sovereign 
favor that God chose Abraham, David, Joseph, and Mary 
to stand in a peculiar relation to the human nature of Messiah, 
and as such, David and Mary appear to have regarded it. 
(1 Chron. xvii. 17; 2 Sam. vii. 18; Luke i. 46-48.) By 
another act of sovereignty, and with miraculous power, the 
Lord Jehovah filiated the human person he was about to as- 
sume, to Joseph and Mary (and as fully and truly to Joseph 
as to Mary), and became subject to them in the assumed re- 
lation of son. (Luke ii. 51.) But having now accomplished 
the object of his incarnation, so far as it fell within the 
period of his humiliation, and being about to make his 
exodus (Luke ix. 31, Greek) from the cross to the throne of 
the Father, his relation to the mother of his human person 
(as well as to all his redeemed) was henceforth to be a 
glorious Headship. (Eph. i. 10.) Accordingly, by another 
act of sovereignty—the opposite of that just mentioned—he 
sunders the relation he had temporarily assumed for that 
special purpose (Philip. ii. 7, 8), and by virtue of his Divine 
authority substitutes John in the place of his human person, 
which was soon to be glorified and exalted to the head of 
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creation. As if he had said, “Woman, by an act of 
sovereignty, I chose thee before I created thee, to bear the 
relation of mother to this human body taken from thee, and 
now hanging on this cross as a sacrifice for the sins of men, 
and also for thy sins. The purpose of this earthly relation 
between us is now accomplished, and the time has come 
when the Divine purposes require that I should return to the 
Father and resume the glory I laid aside when I took from 
thee this human form. Henceforth regard me not as thy 
son, but as thy Creator and thy Lord. Yet I leave thee not 
childless—Behold thy son, whom my grace has emboldened 
to stand at thy side for this purpose. The relations of all 
creatures have sprung from my will and my power. I have 
power to make him thy son in the highest, truest sense. 
He is thy son.” The bearing of this interpretation of the 
passage on Mariolatry is obvious. (See Matt. xii. 48, 50.) 
It may suggest also the reason why John so often calls him- 
self “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

Matt. iii. 17. “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

These words attested to John the Baptist the Divine Son- 
ship of the Lord Jesus, and the Father’s approbation. If we 
now turn to Matt. xvii. 5 (Mark ix. 7; Lu. ix. 35) we find 
that the same words were uttered in the hearing of Peter, 
James, and John, with the addition of a command—“ Hear 
ye him.” Why this difference? May we not find it in the 
different offices to be performed by these persons? John 
the Baptist was the forerunner of the Lord. His ministry 
must end before that of the Lord Jesus could begin. (Matt. 
iv. 12,17.) The disciples, on the other hand, were to be am- 
bassadors (ministers, servants) to publish the messages the 
Lord gave them. Hence the (dure dxevtrs) command was 
added—“ Hear, obey him,” thus making their mission (if we 
may so say) twice divine—from the Father as well as from 
the Son. This explanation, if correct, discloses one of those 
nice congruities or fitnesses, which tend strongly to establish 
the genuineness of the gospels. No fabricator of fictitious 
writings would have thought of such a distinction. This is 
proved by the fact that so few readers of the gospels observe 
it until pointed out, or if they do, do not discover the 
reason of it. 
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Matt. vi.9. ‘Our Father which art in Heaven ”—xéreg 
quer é ev Tes ovgero's—In the original Greek, as well as in the 
Latin Vulgate, we find the plurai heavens, which our critics, 
with general if not one consent, consider a Hebraism. It is 
suggested, however, that the plural is here used with the 
design to convey an allusion to the omnipresence of the 
Father. By heavens we are to understand the whole 
creation (Gen. i. 1)—the universal system of suns and 
planets established in their orders in illimitable space, and 
we address the Father as fiiling them all by his presence, 
and of course as present with us. These form the Father’s 
(ose, John xiv. 2) house or dwelling-place. (See Camera- 
rius and Theophylact on John xiv. 2.) The same allusion is 
conveyed in Heb. iii. 4, “ Every house is builded by some 
one, but he that built all things”—all worlds as a house or 
dwelling-place for himself—“ is God.” The same designa- 
tion or description of the Father occurs frequently in the 
gospel of Matthew (see v. 16, 45, 48; vi.1,9; vii. 11, 21; 
x. 82, 33; xii. 50 ;. xviii. 10), and always with evident allusion 
to the same Divine attribute. The word is also used by him 
in the singular (see vi. 10, 20) when no such reference is 
intended, or where the limited nature of the subject forbids 
the plural sense. To call such expressions Hebraisms does 
not signify much. The Jew might with equal propriety 
eall our form (in the singular) a Gentilism. The question is, 
which form of expression is best adapted to the nature of 
the subject, and most accurately sets forth the idea intended 
to be signified. If it should be said that the ancient 
Hebrews had no adequate or correct idea of astronomy, it 
may be conceded. But the words of Scripture were all dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit, and the words under consideration 
were uttered by Him who made all things, and certainly ha 
no need of the teachings of human wisdom or science. - 

Matt. iii. 15. “Suffer it to be so now” —rather (apes agri), 
“suffer it at this time’’—the word agt: being used in the sense of 
the Heb. hap-pa-am OYSA (Gen. ii. 23; xxix.35; Exod. ix. 27). 
There is a tacit allusion in this expression to another time or 
coming, as if the Lord had said, “I have now come to offer 
this human body which I have assumed, as a sacrifice for 
sin; and the baptism of it, which I seek at your hands, is a 
typical showing forth of the sacrifice I am to make. But I 
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shall come («x devregev, Heb. ix. 28, ax’ agr:, Matt. xxvi. 64) 
at another time, and at that, my second coming—that time— 
this rite, as you suppose, will not be proper; for then shall 
I come without a sin-offering—not in a body to be sacrificed 
for sin—but in glory for the salvation of those who shall 
then look for me and love my appearing (Heb. ix. 28; 2 
Tim. iv. 8). 

May we not suppose that our Lord then first made known 
to John the mystery of his sufferings and death; for John 
at first recoiled from the service required of him, as though 
it were no part of his office to perform it. It was after this, 
too, that John called the Lord Jesus, the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. (John i. 29.) It was 
then also John discovered the Messiah (whose coming he 
had announced) in the person ot Jesus (John i. 31, 33); first 
by the special revelation of Jesus, and immediately after- 
wards by the descent of the Holy Spirit, in the form of a 
dove. John must have discerned also, in this typical action, 
the unsuccessful issue of his own ministry; for it was im- 
possible that he should be received by the nation in the 
spirit of his mission, and Jesus be rejected. 

This interpretation of the passage suggests a reason for the 
(xemwraeis) peculiar phraseology of our Lord’s address to John 
— For so,” that is in this typical way, “it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.” The actual fulfilling of all righteous- 
ness was certainly our Lord’s sole work—‘He trod the 
wine-press alone’”—But John could take part with him in 
this typical action, which significantly set it forth. 

PHILO. 





Art. I.—Txe Laws or SYMBOLIZATION, AND THEIR 
RESULTS IN INTERPRETATION. 


By THE EpITor. 


In the article on this subject in the last number of the Jour- 
nal, we pointed out the way in which the laws of symbols 
correct the errors of commentators in those of their construc- 
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tions, in which they disregard the great rule of analogy, that 
agents represent agents; and showed that they proceed in 
them on the assumption that the ground of symbolization is 
resemblance in a single particular, rather than a general cor- 
respondence of nature, station, agency, and effects. We 
shall now adduce another set of examples, in which, although 
they construe agents as standing for agents, they neverthe- 
less disregard the law of a general resemblance, or exact , 
likeness of nature, agency, and effects; and assume that 
some single point of likeness, real or imaginary, is the sole 
basis on which the symbol is used. We present as an in- 
stance of this, the construction by Mr. Cuninghame, Mr. 
Faber, and Mr. Elliott, of the slaughter and resurrection of 
the witnesses, Rev. xi. 1-14. : 

“ And a reed like a rod was given to me, saying: Rise 
and measure the temple of God, and the altar, and those who 
worship in it. And the court which is without the temple 
reject, and measure it not, for it is given to the Gentiles; 
and the holy city they shall tread forty-two months. And 
I will give to my two witnesses, and they shall prophesy a 
thousand two hundred and sixty days, clothed in sackcloth. 
They are the two olive trees, and the two lampstands which 
stand before the Lord of the earth. And if any one wills 
to injure them, fire proceeds from their mouth, and devours 
their enemies. And if any one wills to injure them, so he 
must be killed. They have power to shut heaven that rain 
may not fall during the days of their prophecy; and have 
power over waters to turn them to blood, and to smite the 
ground with every stroke as often as they will. 

“ And when they would finish their testimony, the wild 
beast which ascends out of the abyss will make war on 
them, and will vanquish them, and will kill them: and 
will place their dead body in the street of the great city 
which is spiritually called Sodom and Egypt, where also their 
Lord was crucified. And they of the peoples and tribes, 
and tongues and nations, look on their dead body three days 
and a half; and they will not suffer their dead bodies to be 
placed in a sepulchre. And they who dwell on the earth 
rejoice over them, and exult, and will send gifts to one 
another ; for these two prophets tried them [put them to the 
test—showed their character] who dwell on the earth. 
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“ And after three days and a half, the spirit of life from 
God entered into them, and they stood on their feet. And 
great fear fell on those who beheld them. And they heard 
a great voice from heaven saying to them, Ascend here. 
And they ascended into heaven in the cloud; and their ene- 
mies beheld them. 

“ And in the same hour there was a great earthquake, and 
the tenth part of the city fell; and names of men [men of 
name] seven thousand were killed by the earthquake; and 
the rest became fearful, and gave glory to the God of heaven. 

“The second woe is passed ; behold, the third woe comes 
quickly.” 

The writers to whom we have referred, and commentators 
generally, in their constructions, grant virtually—for the 
question appears-not to have been formally considered by 
them—that the agents in this vision, viz. the worshippers, the 
Gentiles, the witnesses, the men who injure them, the wild 
beast, the individuals who gaze on the dead bodies, the peo- 
ples, and tribes, and tongues, and nations, they that dwell 
on the earth, the enemies who are present at the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of the witnesses, the seven thousand 
men of name, and the rest who survived them,—symbolize 
agents, and their acts and conditions represent acts and con- 
ditions. And it is clear that they are used on the prin- 
ciple of exact likeness, instead of analogy, and represent 
human beings of their own order. This is indisputable 
in regard to the Gentiles, every one who would injure 
the witnesses, the individuals who look on the dead bodies 
and do not permit them to be buried, the peoples and 
tribes, and tongues and nations, they who dwell on the earth, 
the enemies who are present at the ascent of the witnesses 
into the heavens in the cloud, the seven thousand men of 
name, and the rest who became fearful and gave glory to 
God ;—because there are no agents but human beings of those 
classes whom they can represent. They cannot symbolize 
angels, good or evil. They cannot stand for the spirits of 
the dead. Nor can they denote animals; as they do not 
present to either of them the requisite analogy. They must 
therefore stand for human beings, and of their own respec- 
tive orders, And this is in effect assumed in the construc- 
tions given by Mr. Cuninghame, Mr. Faber, and Mr. Elliott. 
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But it is thence certain, also, that the acts and conditions of 
these several agents, and those of the wild beast likewise— 
which is also a symbol of men in the sphere of rulers,—are 
symbols in like manner of the acts and conditions of men o 

the classes which they severally represent. As the actors whom 
they denote are men, the acts which their representative ac- 
tions symbolize, must of necessity be the acts of those men 
respectively whom they represent. As, then, so large a share 
of these representative agents—the worshippers, the Gentiles 
who tread the holy city, every man who plots against the 
witnesses, the individuals who look on the dead bodies, the 
peoples and tribes, and tongues and nations, the dwellers on 
the earth, the enemies who are present at the resurrection, 
the seven thousand men, and the rest who give glory to God 
—are symbols of men of their respective classes, and their acts 
and conditions, symbols of the like acts and conditions of 
the men whom they represent; it is to be presumed that the 
witnesses also are used in the relation of exact likeness, and 
symbolize men of their own order in their death, their remain- 
ing unburied, and their resurrection and ascent toheaven. And 
this is made certain— 

First: By the fact, that they do indubitably represent men 
of their own order and exercising their own office, in their 
act of prophesying. For who else can they symbolize in 
that act? There is no analogous order whom they can re- 
present. But not only are the agents whom they symbolize 
in that office, men of their own peculiar order, who utter the 
testimony of Jesus; but the act of those symbolized men 
which their act represents, is the act of prophesying, like 
that which they themselves exert. What other act of the 
represented prophets can it be supposed to denote? There 
is no differing and analogous act which prophetsexert. The 
act symbolized, therefore, is of precisely the same nature, 
and is to be performed in the same circumstances as the act 
which is used as its representative. But this makes it cer- 
tain that the witnesses also, in dying, in their state as dead 
and unburied, and in their resurrection and ascension, sym- 
bolize men in those identical states, or as subjects of those 
events and conditions; for they are unquestionably used in 
the same relation throughout the vision. No instance can 
be found in the Scriptures, in which a symbol is used in the 
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same vision both in the relation of analogy, or a partial, 
though general resemblance, and of an exact likeness. 
Men are indeed employed both on the principle of analogy, 
as symbols of men of a different sphere, and on the princi- 
ple of exact likeness, as representatives of men of their own 
sphere; but it is always in different visions, and necessarily : 
For as the reason that they are introduced in their own per- 
sons and used as symbols of their own order is, that no other 
agent could represent them in the condition in which they 
are to be foreshown; so the reason that their acts and con- 
' ditions are used as representatives of precisely similar acts 
and conditions, is, that none but precisely such acts and con- 
ditions could serve as symbols of those that are to be fore- 
shown. 

Secondly: It is demonstrated by the fact, that the dying 
of the witnesses, their dead bodies, their remaining unburied, 
and their resurrection and ascension, cannot be symbols of 
anything else than the dying, being dead, lying unburied, 
and resurrection and ascension of persons of precisely their 
office and character. There is no other dying, lying un- 
buried, and rising, which the death, non-burial, and resurrec- 
tion of the symbol witnesses resembled and can represent. 
The only death to which that of the body bears an analogy, 
is that of the soul. But the death of the witnesses, who are 
the servants of God, cannot be a symbol of a spiritual death 
of those whom they represent; for those whom they repre- 
sgnt are also servants of God, who prophesy, and utter the 
testimony of Jesus. The death of the witnesses in obedi- 
encé, and because of their obedience, does not present an 
analogy to the apostasy of men, by which they become 
spiritually dead. Instead of likes, they are blank opposites, 
It is certain, therefore, from the nature of the symbol, that 
the dying, the lying unburied, and the resurrection and 
ascension, that are foreshown, are precisely like those of the 
slain witnesses by which they are symbolized. 

Thirdly: This is demonstrated also by the fact that the 
killing of the seven thousand men of name denotes a real 
killing of the men whom they represent, What else than a 
literal death can this being killed by the fall of the tenth of 
the city symbolize? It cannot bea spiritual death. The 
fall of a state has no adaptation to produce such an effect. 
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The killing of the seven thousand by the fall of the city 
must undoubtedly represent the real killing of a body of 
men by the fall of that which the city denotes. Why else 
should those who survive be struck with fear, and give 
glory to God? Would the apostasy of seven thousand 
prompt them to such an act? But that the event foreshown 
is a real corporeal killing, and not an apostasy, is clear from 
the consideration that the event denoted by the killing is 
one of which those who suffer it are to be passive subjects, 
not the voluntary agents, as they would be were it an act 
of apostasy. The death symbolized, is to be a vengeful in- 
fliction, a judgment; not a free act of theirown. It must 
therefore be a corporeal death. 

So also the killing of every one that plots to injure the 
witnesses is a literal killing. The element used as the sym- 
bol of the instrument of the death is fire; which indicates 
that the effect it is to produce, and which is called death, is 
a real death of the body; and the death represented by that 
literal death must also be a literal death in some form, inas- 
much as from the character of the persons to be slain, their 
death cannot be a spiritual death. They are already the 
enemies of God and his kingdom, or they would not conspire 
against his witnesses. The punishment to be inflicted on 
them is therefore a punishment of them as apostates and ene- 
mies; not a mere leaving. them to become. apostates and 
enemies. 

In these several considerations then—that all the other 
human representatives in the vision are used as symbols of 
men of their own orders; that the witnesses themselves are 
certainly used in that relation in their prophesying; that 
there are no other events and states which their dying, lying 
unburied, and resurrection, can be employed to symbolize, 
than precisely such events and states themselves; and final- 
ly, that the killing of those who would injure the witnesses 
and of the seven thousand men, is unquestionably used as 
the symbol of the actual killing of men—we have the most 
abundant certainty that the persons symbolized by the wit- 
nesses, are real witnesses precisely like the symbols them- 
selves, and that the events symbolized by their slaughter, 
lying unburied, resurrection and ascension, are a real corpo- 
real slaughter, lying unburied, resurrection and ascension, of 
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the same kind as those that are used as the representa- 
tives. 

In this, however, the writers whom we have mentioned, 
do not concur. They deny that the slaughter, non-burial, 
resurrection, and ascension of the witnesses in the vision, are 
symbols of a like slaughter, non-burial, rising, and ascent of 
those whom they represent; and maintain that they are used 
as symbols of a different set of events and states; and that 
the slaying of the witnesses denotes simply their being 
silenced, or intercepted from the utterance of their testimo- 
ny; their lying unburied, their being kept in that state of 
interception and silence; and their resurrection and ascent to 
heaven, their restoration to the liberty of testifying and 
exaltation to a level with their persecutors in religious and 
civil freedom; and they regard the prediction as having 
long since had its accomplishment, though they refer it to 
different epochs and different events. 

Mr. Elliott assigns the slaughter to the year 1514; repre- 
sents the slaughterer as the Lateran Council, instead of the 
wild-beast; holds that the Bohemians, who rejected many of 
the errors of the papacy, were the slain ; and that the resur- 
rection was the commencement of the Reformation by 
Luther, in 1517. 

Mr. Cuninghame assigns their slaughter to 1548. He 
says: 


“The death of the witnesses took place when they were silenced 
and compelled to desist from bearing testimony. This was effected 
by the promulgation of the Interim in the year 1548. The bodies of 
the slain witnesses were not, however, to be laid in graves. The 
refusal of the rites of sepulture seems to imply the highest degree of 
insult, and points out to us the obloquy which was everywhere cast 
on the name and faith of the Protestants. It had even a literal fulfil- 
ment in the cruel treatment of the Landgrave of Hesse and the 
Elector of Saxony by the Emperor Charles V. They were carried 
about by him as captives in his progress through Germany, exhibited 
as a public spectacle in its principal cities, and thus their disgrace and 
the triumph of the Emperor were every day renewed.” —The Seals 
and Trumpets, p. 144. 


Their resurrection and ascension, he holds, were accom- 
plished in the recovery of their liberty of speech and worship, 
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about three and a-half years after, through the defeat of the 
Emperor by Maurice, and the treaty of Passau, by which the 
Protestants were legally established and placed under the 
protection of the civil government. 

Mr. Faber refers the slaughter to the expulsion of a portion 
of the Waldenses from their territory in 1686, and holds 
that their resurrection was their recovery of their valleys by 
arms in 1690, and their ascent to heaven, their legal tolera- 
tion soon after by the Duke of Savoy. 

These writers thus wholly discard the prediction of a lite- 
ral martyrdom and resurrection of the persons represented 
by the slain witnesses, and maintain that their death is a 
symbol of the silencing of those whom they represent, by a 
legal prohibition of their preaching, or an expulsion from 
their territory ; and their resurrection a symbol of their res- 
toration to the right and power of testifying without obstruc- 
tion. Their constructions, however, are confuted by a great 
variety of considerations. There is not indeed a single 
relation in which they are tenable. 

1. It is impossible that the death of the symbol witnesses 
can represent a mere silencing of living preachers, or pre- 
vention from uttering their testimony; as there is no analogy 
between them. The only point in which they resemble each 
other, is in the discontinuance of their testimony. But that 
does not involve any analogy or general likeness of its cause 
or nature. The cause and nature of the discontinuance of 
the utterance of the Bohemians, Germans, and Waldenses, 
was wholly unlike those of the slain witnesses. In the lat- 
ter, there was a loss of the physical power of utterance by 
the death of the body. There was no such loss of the natu- 
ral power of speech by the Bohemians, Germans, or Wal- 
denses. Their silence, as far as they ceased to speak, was 
from the impulse of strong motives, and was entirely volun- 
tary. It bore no more resemblance to death, than the discon- 
tinuance of speaking by public teachers does on any other 
occasion, and for any other sufficient motive. But what 
could be more preposterous than to use death asa symbol of 
the silence to which a member of the national legislature is 
constrained by a rule limiting the time during which an 
individual may speak in a debate to a half hour, or of the 
silence to which a speaker is put, when interrupted in his 
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harangue by an assembly, because they are unwilling to hear 
him longer, or prefer to listen to a different orator? It pre- 
sents no more analogy to death, than a person’s prevention, 
by means which address themselves to the will, from any 
other mode of action. Would it be thought appropriate to use 
death as a symbol of a person’s being hindered from labor in 
his field by a storm; from going to sea by a head wind; or 
from taking a journey by the breaking of his carriage? Yet 
the cases are precisely parallel. The prevention of the dis- 
sentients from the Romish church, by threats and legal 
prohibitions, from preaching the gospel, bears no more 
resemblance to death, than the prevention does of persons 
from either of those or similar modes of agency; no more 
than the prevention of persons by threats of imprisonment 
and injury from entering Japan, or passing into the interior 
of China. Being put to death by the sword is as unlike a 
living person’s voluntary refraining from speaking, as it is 
from a living person’s refraining from any other kind of 
action, or from existing in any other mode in which all his 
faculties are retained, and all the natural functions of his 
mind and body exercised. The fancy, therefore, that the 
alleged silence of the Bohemians, Germans, and Waldenses, 
is the proper counterpart of the death of the witnesses, and 
the event which it naturally denotes, is altogether mistaken. 
No two things are more totally unlike in nature, cause, and 
all attendant conditions; while their only point of re- 
semblance is the mere cessation from a particular mode of 
action, which alone is no basis whatever for symbolization. 

2. This is confirmed, in the most decisive manner, by the 
usage of the symbolic Scriptures, in which, in all instances, 
the killing of animals by beasts, and killing of men by Christ 
at his advent, denote the literal killing of the men whom the 
slain symbols represent. Thus the devouring of much flesh 
by the bear, Daniel vii. 5, symbolizes the slaughter of many 
men by the Persian monarch and his armies, whom the bear 
represents; and the devouring and breaking in pieces by the 
fourth beast, Dan. vii. 7, 19, symbolizes the crushing and 
devouring of the nations by the Roman monarchs and 
armies, whom that beast represents. The smiting and 
trampling down of the ram, Dan. viii. 7, denotes the con- 
quest and slaughter of Darius and his army, of whom the 
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ram is the symbol; the breaking of the great horn of the 
goat, represents the death of Alexander and his offspring, 
whom that horn symbolizes; and the slaying of the wild- 
beast of ten horns, and casting it into the burning flame, 
Dan. vii. 11, Rev. xix. 20, denotes the literal destruction of 
the monarchs and subordinate rulers, whom that beast sym- 
bolizes. 

In like manner, the killing of men by the monster horses, 
Rev. ix. 18-21, denotes the literal killing of men by the 
Turks, whom those horses and their riders represent; and, 
finally, the slaying of the kings and their armies at the great 
battle at Armageddon by Christ and his hosts, symbolizes 
the literal killing of the monarchs and men whom those 
kings and their armies represent. As the killing by symbolic 
beasts, whether of animals or men, and the killing of the 
beast and of men by Christ, in all instances symbolizes the 
literal killing of human beings, the slaughter of the wit- 
nesses by the wild-beast of ten horns must be also taken as 
representing a literal slaughter of those whom the witnesses 
represent. To assign it another meaning, is as contradictory 
to the usage of the symbolic Scriptures, as it is to the princi- 
ples of symbolization, 

3. But there was not any such interception of the Bo- 
hemians, Germans, or Waldenses, from the utterance of their 
testimony, as these writers suppose. There is not the slight- 
est proof or indigation that the Bohemians were not at as 
entire liberty to preach, after the assembling of the Lateran 
Council, as they had been before, and that they did not con- 
tinue to utter their testimony with as little obstruction as 
they had for a considerable period. That Council did not 
enact any decree compelling, or attempting to compel them 
to silence. There is not even an allusion to them in the 
legislative acts of that body. Nor were the Protestants of 
Germany reduced to silence by the Interim. So far from it, 
it occasioned the most vehement disputes and met a violent 
resistance, and a great number of preachers, especially in 
Saxony, continued to teach without reserve their peculiar 
doctrines, and observe their peculiar rites. Instead of a 
dead silence, the whole Protestant body continued in agita- 
tion and ferment, till the Interim was suspended by the 
treaty of Passau. Neither were the Waldenses reduced to 
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silence by their expulsion from their valleys in 1686. In- 
stead, they were in as absolute liberty in their dispersion in 
Switzerland and Germany to utter their sentiments, as they 
had been anterior to their exile. And they in fact delivered 
their testimony whenever they chose, and in a voice that 
rang through the whole of Europe. 

The fancy that there was any such absolute silencing of 
those witnesses at either of those epochs, is thus altogether 
mistaken. There was nothing in the condition of either of 
the nations in question, at that time, that answers to such 
an effect. If then those writers were justified in assuming 
that the death of the witnesses in the vision is a symbol 
of the mere preventing of witnesses from uttering their tes- 
timony, by threats and legal enactments, they are in error 
in supposing that the prediction had its fulfilment at the 
periods to which they refer it; as there was no such sup- 
pression of the testimony of the Bohemians, Germans, and 
Waldenses at those epochs. Their application of the pro- 
phecy is as inconsistent with the facts of history, as their 
construction is with the laws of symbolization. 

4. If such an obstruction to the utterance of a testimony, as 
those writers suppose, were the event denoted by the slaying 
of the witnesses, there still would be no adequate evidence 
that either of the attempts to silence the proclamation of the 
gospel to which they refer it, is that which the prediction 
foreshows; inasmuch as there have been many other epochs 
in which the teachers of the truth were subjected to equal 
obstruction, and reduced in as large a measure to silence. 
There was a score of instances in which the Huguenots of 
France were repressed by far more violent restraints, and 
breathed their protest against the false doctrines and impious 
rites of Rome at greater hazards. There were many in- 
stances in which far more vehement and efficient measures 
were employed to silence the voices of the Protestant 
teachers in Hungary. ‘hose of England were subjected to 
much more severe restraints during the reign of Mary; those 
of England and Scotland, under Charles I, and those of 
Holland, under Philip Il. of Spain. If therefore the con- 
struction placed on the death of the witnesses by those 
writers were correct, there still would be no proof that the 
prediction had its fulfilment in either of the events to 
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which they refer it; as there are numerous other epochs and 
events which would be equally entitled to be considered as 
that which is denoted by the prophecy. 

5. Their construction is shown to be wholly mistaken 
also, by the consideration that the persons denoted by the 
witnesses had not at those periods finished their testimony. 
Their slaughter is to take place when they are on the point 
of completing their testimony. The prediction is, that 
“When they would finish their testimony, the wild beast 
which ascends out of the abyss will make war on them, and 
will vanquish them, and will kill them.” This translation 
is an exact counterpart of the original. The verb teaécwos 
is the first aorist subjunctive, not a future past, nor an equi- 
valent to it, as it is sometimes rendered; and indicates that 
it is to be when the witnesses are delivering their testimony 
for the last time, that the war is to be made on them by the 
beast; and seems to imply that they are to be aware that it 
is to be their last utterance of their witness for Christ, and 
is to he followed by their persecution, slaughter, and resur- 
rection from death. And this is confirmed by the conduct 
of the peoples and tribes, and tongues and nations towards 
them. The reason that those who go to look on them, 
refuse them a burial, preserve them in a public place, where 
they can be inspected through the three and a half years of 
their lying dead, and assembling at the place at the time 
when that period expires, doubtless is, that they may see the 
issue of the expectation expressed by the witnesses them- 
selves and their friends, that they are to be raised from death 
at the end of three years and a half, openly recognised by 
God as his servants, and called to ascend to him in the 
clouds. Those measures will be without any intelligible 
aim, if no belief is entertained and expressed by the wit- 
nesses and their party, that their death is to be followed by 
a resurrection. But they will be rendered natural, if such a 
belief is common to the martyrs and their friends, and is 
openly proclaimed by them as founded on this prophecy. 
The hope and persuasion that they shall confute the faith of 
the martyrs, and convict them of deiusion and falsehood, 
will prompt their enemies to conform all their measures to 
the conditions of this prophecy; putting all whom they 
slaughter, to death at the same time, preserving them un- 
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buried in a public place where they can be watched, and all 
needful precautions taken against their being removed, and 
a report falsely spread that they have been restored to life 
and taken up to heaven; and finally, the gathering of a 
crowd at the predicted time of their resurrection, that the 
failure may be so amply witnessed and verified, as to place 
the error of the prophecy or the construction of it by the 
martYrs, for ever out of doubt. 

The witnesses are undoubtedly, then, to enter on the utter- 
ance of their testimony, with the persuasion that their epoch 
is that which is contemplated by this prophecy; that they 
are in that testimony to finish their witness against the apos- 
tate church; that it is to lead to their persecution and mar- 
tyrdom; and that they are, at the end of three years anda 
half, to be raised from death and ascend to heaven. And 
this wholly confutes the supposition that their slaughter took 
place in 1514, 1548, or 1686, as no such belief was held by 
the Bohemians, the Germans, or the Waldenses, of the cor- 
responding periods, and no steps answering to the prediction 
were then taken by the civil power or people to prevent a 
false report of the restoration of witnesses to life or liberty :— 
What harm could have resulted to the civil or ecclesiastical 
persecutors from such false reports? And finally, there was 
no completion then of the testimony of the witnesses for the 
truth. They continued to proclaim the great doctrines of 
the gospel, and have through every successive period with 
as much freedom as before. 

6. The error of their constructions is further apparent from 
the consideration, that the beast by which the witnesses are 
to be slain, had not then risen from the abyss. The beast 
by which they are to be put to death is not the beast from 
the sea, which was to receive power through forty and two 
months, but the beast from the abyss, or in the form it is to 
assume after the fall of the monarchies that have subsisted 
since the institution of the ten Gothic kingdoms, and the 
rise of an eighth king or imperial head of the empire, and 
ten subordinate kings who are to give their power to him, 
and unite with him in counsel in his war on the kingdom of 
Christ. But the government of the western empire had not 
assumed that form in 1514, 1548, or 1686; nor has it to the 
present time. The slaughter of the witnesses, therefore, 
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which it is to perpetrate, cannot have taken place at those 
periods. 

7. And finally, the proof of their error is completed by 
the fact, that no fall of the Turkish power took place soon 
after 1517, 1551, or 1690, the periods to which these writers 
refer the restoration of the witnesses to life. The prophecy 
announces on the ascent of the raised witnesses to heaven, 
that the second woe, by which is meant the domination of 
the Turks over the Christian population of the eastern em- 
pire—is passed. Had, therefore, the resurrection of the wit- 
nesses taken place in 1517, 1551, or 1690, it would have 
speedily been followed by the fall of the Turkish empire, 
and the extrication of the churches of the Greek, Armenian, 
Nestorian, and other communions, from its domination. No 
such events, however, occurred at those epochs, or have since. 
The Turkish empire still stands, and is, still exercising a cruel 
and debasing tyranny over its Christian population. 

It is thus apparent that the views entertained of the pre- 
diction by Cuninghame, Faber, and Elliott, are wholly incor- 
rect. There is not a single feature of their constructions 
that is not totally erroneous, and against the plainest teach- 
ings of the prophecy. Whether we look to the principles of 
analogy, to the usage of the Scriptures, or to the nature of 
the events that are to precede, attend, and follow, the death 
of the witnesses, the evidence is resistless, that they have 
entirely misconceived and misrepresented the prediction. 

How now is it that they fell into this extraordinary misin- 
terpretation, and with an undoubting persuasion of their 
accuracy? It was obviously from their supposing that a re- 
semblance of any kind, in a single particular, is a sufficient 
basis for symbolization. They plainly proceed on the assump- 
tion that a general correspondence of the symbol and that 
which it represents, is not necessary, but that all, that the 
killing of the witnesses can denote, is a mere prevention of 
those whom they represent from uttering their teStimony. 
They found their interpretation, accordingly, on the mere 
resemblance between a person’s being induced by penal 
enactments and threats voluntarily to discontinue speaking ; 
and a person’s being deprived by slaughter of the physical 
power of speaking, which involves no resemblance whatever 
in the agencies that are exerted on them, the states into which 
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they are put, or the grounds of their silence. The likeness 
that subsists between them is thus of the slightest and 
vaguest character, and presents no basis whatever for sym- 
bolization. It might as well be pretended that a person who 
voluntarily shuts his eyes, stops his ears, stretches himself 
at length on the ground, or discontinues the use of his hands, 
presents a counterpart to a person who is divested by death 
of the power of seeing, hearing, standing erect, or moving 
his limbs; as that an analogy subsists between one who vo- 
luntarily refrains from publicly addressing his fellow men, 
and one whose silence is the consequence of his being put 
to death. Had these writers considered that a general cor- 
respondence of that which is represented, with that which 
symbolizes it, is necessary :—that not only must agents de- 
note agents, but acts must represent acts, states must repre- 
sent states, effects effects, and conditions conditions; that 
each of the things represented must be in its sphere, what 
that is in its sphere by which it is represented; and that the 
events and conditions, therefore, that are foreshown of those 
who are symbolized by the slain witnesses, must answer in 
all respects to the witnesses dying, lying dead, and being 
raised, so that the two correspond either exactly or analogi- 
cally throughout,—they would not have run into so wild 
and crude a misinterpretation of the prophecy. 

Their treatment of the passage thus indicates in a striking 
manner their want of any clear and just notion of the prin- 
ciples of symbolization, and of any settled rule of interpreta- 
tion. Had they had either, they would not have failed to 
see the untenableness of their construction. There are few 
of the symbolic visions that contain in themselves more am- 
ple means of showing the nature of the events that are 
revealed in them. 

It is indisputable that the wild beast from the abyss is the 
symbol of the civil rulers of the Western Roman Empire. 
These writers themselves either directly or virtually admit 
it. It is equally certain that the acts of the beast in making 
war on the witnesses, vanquishing, and killing them, sym- 
bolize acts which those rulers are to exert on the persons 
whom the witnesses denote. What kind of actions, then, of 
the rulers on the persons represented by the witnesses, do 
those acts of the beast on the witnesses themselves sym- 
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bolize? The act of making war or persecuting, and van- 
quishing or bringing them under their power, denote, it is 
admitted on all hands, a real, literal persecution and van- 
quishing. That is the interpretation given to those acts by 
these writers. They hold that it was by a literal assault, 
defeat, and triumph over the persons symbolized by the wit- 
nesses, that they were reduced, as they suppose, to silence. 
There are no analogous acts, which they can, consistently 
with the character of the witnesses, be taken to denote. 
They cannot mean that the persons on whom they were 
exerted, were converted to the faith of the rulers, and be- 
came their partisans and abettors. Their death cannot 
represent such a change of faith, disposition, and action. 
They indicate, therefore, that the rulers were to exert just 
such actions in kind and effect towards those symbolized by 
the witnesses, as the acts of the beast were, which he exerted 
in making war on, and vanquishing the witnesses them- 
selves. But if those two acts of the beast denote a literal 
making war on the witnesses, or persecution of them, and 
a literal vanquishing them, or depriving them of the means 
of self-protection, and subjection of them to the power of the 
rulers: then the beast’s act of killing the witnesses must also 
symbolize a similar act in kind and effect of the rulers to- 
wards the persons whom the slain witnesses represent. No 
other construction is admissible. No reason can be given 
why this act should be taken as symbolizing an act differing 
from itself, any more than the act of making war and van- 
quishing should. Killing is the only act that is in harmony 
with the acts of war and conquest of which it is the sequel: 
and death is the only result consistently with the character 
of the persons who are the subjects of it, to which the perse- 
cution and conquest of them could contribute. The killing 
their bodies cannot symbolize the subjection of their souls 
to a spiritual death—which would be its import, if it were 
used on the principle of analogy—as those on whom the 
effect denoted by killing is to be produced, are the servants 
of God, who are to be raised from death in glory and taken 
up to heaven; and do not, therefore, and cannot apostatize, 
or become spiritually dead. As then it is absolutely certain 
from the dying of the witnesses as God’s servants, and from 
their subsequent acceptance by him, that their death cannot 
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symbolize a spiritual death of those whom they represent, or 
any similar change of their souls, it is indisputably clear 
that the beast’s act of killing, like its act of war and van- 
quishing, denotes an act of the rulers of identically the 
same kind, and that the death it occasions, is a corporeal 
death of the same kind as that of the slain witnesses by 
which it is represented. 

The other symbols of the passage are of a nature that ren- 
ders their import equally indisputable, and confirms that 
construction. Thirteen of these, besides the witnesses, are 
human persons: 1. The Gentiles. 2. The worshippers in 
the temple. 8. Any man who wills to injure the witnesses. 
4. Those who go to gaze at their dead bodies. 5, The peo- 
ple. 6. The tribes. 7. The tongues. 8. The nations, 
9. They that dwell on the earth. 10. They on whom fear 
fell when they saw the resurrection of the witnesses. 11. 
Their enemies who beheld their ascent in the cloud. 12. The 
seven thousand men of name who were slain by the fall of 
the tenth of the city. 13. The remnant who were affrighted 
and gave glory to the God of heaven. And in each of 
these thirteen cases, the persons used as the symbol, un- 
questionably represent human beings of their own order. 
The Gentiles of necessity symbolize Gentiles. Who else 
can they represent? ‘There are no other inhabitants of the 
globe whom they can denote. Whom can the offerers of wor- 
ship in the temple denote, if it be not offerers of worship in 
the places which the temple symbolizes? Whom can any 
man who wills to injure the witnesses represent, if it be 
not any man who actually wills toinjure them? To attempt 
to make any other intelligent being, the party symbolized and 
threatened with death by fire proceeding from the mouth of 
the witnesses, would be to convert the prophecy into a jargon 
of inconceivabilities and contradictions. Whom do those who 
go to gaze on the dead bodies symbolize, if it be not indi- 
viduals of the peoples, tribes, tongues, and nations? Are 
there any other persons whom they can represent ? And whom 
do the peoples, tribes, tongues, and nations to whom those 
individuals belong, represent, if it be not the real people, 
tribes, tongues, and nations of the earth? No one will be 
so absurd as to pretend that they can symbolize any other 
order of beings than themselves. So also the dwellers on 
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the earth ; they whoare struck with fear at the resurrection of 
the witnesses; their enemies who see their ascent to heaven; 
the seven thousand men who are killed by the fall of the 
city ; and the rest who become afraid and give glory to God, 
severally represent men of their own order and_ condition, 
as there are no other beings whom they can represent. 
This makes it certain, therefore, that the witnesses also sym- 
bolize men of their own order and condition ; that is, witness- 
es for God, who proclaim his word, and in circumstances that 
induce the rulers who are symbolized by the wild beast, 
to make war on them, and vanquishthem. Why in the face 
of the fact, that all the other human beings that are used as 
symbols in the vision are symbols of persons of their own 
class and condition, can it be claimed that the witnesses are 
not? There not only is no imaginable reason for it, but it 
is against the law of the vision, and against the principles 
on which men are always employed as symbols in circum- 
stances like theirs, where no other symbol can represent 
their peculiar acts, affections, and conditions. 

But the fact that the human symbols in these thirteen in- 
stances represent human beings of their own class and con- 
dition, makes it certain also that the acts that are severally 
foreshown of them, are acts of the same species as those of 
the symbols themselves by which they are severally repre- 
sented. This is so certain, indeed, as to admit of no dispute. 
What can the treading of the-holy city symbolize, but a 
precisely similar treading of the places which the city repre- 
sents? There is no imaginable act of a different kind which 
it can be supposed to denote. What can the offering of 
worship in the temple symbolize, but the offering of wor- 
ship by those represented by the temple worshippers, in the 
places symbolized by the temple? No one will attempt to 
assign it any other meaning. What can a man’s injuring 
the witnesses symbolize, but a man’s actually injuring them? 
Will any-undertake to attach to it a different import? 
What can the looking by the individuals from the nations 
upon the dead bodies represent, except a literal looking on 
them? Can ingenuity itself devise any other act which it 
can represent? What can the rejoicing of the dwellers on 
the earth, and making merry, and sending gifts to one an- 
other, denote, if it be not a literal rejoicing and making 
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merry, and sending gifts? Are there any other acts which 
it can without the utmost absurdity be pretended they 
represent? What can the fear with which those were struck 
who saw the resurrection of the witnesses, symbolize, if it 
be not a real fear? Is there anything else which it can pos- 
sibly represent? What can their enemies beholding the 
ascent of the witnesses denote, if it is not a real beholding 
them? What can the killing of the seven thousand men by 
the falling of the tenth of the city symbolize, if it be not a 
real killing of men? And finally, what can the flight of the 
rest, and their giving glory to God symbolize, if it be not a 
real flight and giving glory? ‘There are no different acts 
which they can be supposed on the ground of analogy to 
represent. It is preposterous to imagine that in any of these 
instances the represented act is of a different kind from the 
act of the symbol by which it is represented. To attempt 
to make them representative of a different kind of acts, 
were to involve the prophecy in inextricable confusion 
and contradiction. 

But the fact that all these symbolic acts and affections of 
the other human symbols of the vision, thus represent acts 
and affections precisely like themselves, makes it certain that 
the acts and affections of the witnesses also in prophesying, 
and in dying, represent acts and affections of the same nature 
as themselves; and therefore that the event foreshown of 
the symbolized witnesses ‘is a violent death of the same kind 
as the corporeal death of the symbol witnesses. And as 
their death is to be real and literal, so also must their lying 
unburied, their resurrection, and their ascension be. These 
must of necessity be interpreted as used on the same principle 
of exact likeness, as the other human symbolic acts and affec- 
tions. No reason can be given for construing them ona 
different principle. And there are no other states and events 
that bear to them an analogy. 

The vision is thus framed in such a manner, as, when tho- 
roughly analysed, to furnish the most ample means of deter- 
mining its signification ; and to render it absolutely impossi- 
ble, without contradicting the principles on which all its sym- 
bols are used, to interpret the death, non-burial, resurrection 
and ascension of the witnesses, as denoting anything else 
than the literal death, non-burial, resurrection and ascension 
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of those whom they symbolize. It is unquestionably one of 
the most clear and indubitable of the revelations that are 
made by the prophecy. 

The misinterpretation of this vision led the writers to 
whom we have referred, and others, to a variety of other 
extraordinary errors, and involved their judgment of other 
parts of the prophecy in mistake. Thus on the ground of 
it, Mr. Cuninghame, Mr. Faber, and Mr. Elliott, imagined 
that the second woe, which has not yet passed away, reached 
its end in 1697. Mr. Cuninghame and many others held 
that the period denoted by the 1260 days—and which has not 
yet expired if reckoned from the complete nationalization 
of the churches of the ten kingdoms—terminated in 1789 ; 
that the seventh trumpet then sounded, that all the great 
events that are to precede the coming of Christ have had their 
accomplishment, and that consequently his advent may be 
expected at any hour. These mistakes have led to much 
misapprehension and fanaticism in respect to the events of the 
last twenty-five years, and are at present exerting a mislead- 
ing influence on a large share of millenarians, especially 
abroad; whoseem indeed likely to continue to cherish many 
false expectations, till the great catastrophes and revolutions 
that are to precede the persecution of the witnesses, or pos- 
sibly that persecution itself, shall open their eyes to the true 
signification of the prophecy. On the other hand, the mis- 
construction by many antimillenarians, of the death of the 
witnesses, as denoting a mere obstruction or silencing of 
them, has led them into the erroneous belief, that it has al- 
ready been accomplished, and that no further persecution is 
to take place anterior to the conversion of the nations. 
There is no part of the Apocalypse of which a mistaken 
interpretation leads more directly to a misunderstanding also 
of the nature of the predicted occurrences that are immedi- 
ately to precede and follow it. 

The exposition given by commentators generally of the 
sixth vial, is founded on the same mistaken notion of the 
principle of symbolization. 

“ And the sixth angel poured his vial into the great river 
Euphrates ; and its water was dried up, that the way migkt 

-be prepared of the kings who are from the sun-rising.”— 
Rey. xvi. 12. :- 
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Babylon, the great and splendid capital of Babylonia, 
which is used in this prophecy as a symbol of the apostate 
nationalized hierarchies of the church, was situated on the 
Euphrates—the river passing through it, and dividing 
it into nearly equal parts. Surrounded by a wall of great 
height and strength, and being found by the Medes and 
Persians under Cyrus to be impregnable by a direct assault 
on its ramparts, they gained access to it by the diversion of 
the river some distance above into a basin excavated for the 
purpose ; so that the besieging army marched along its vacant 
channel and ascending the stairways that led up from the 
water on either side, entered through the open gates and 
conquered the city. That drying of the Euphrates by which 
the way of the kings of the east, Cyrus and Darius, was pre- 
pared for the entrance and conquest of the capital of Baby- 
lonia, is the basis of the symbol of this vial. That which the 
Euphrates represents, bears the same relation to the body 
denoted by the Babylon of the prophecy, which the real 
Euphrates bore to the real Babylon which stood on its 
banks, was sustained by its waters, and nourished by its com- 
merce. The event symbolized by the drying up of the water 
of the river, bears the same relation to the conquest and 
destruction of that which is denoted by the Babylon of the 
prophecy, as the drying of the real Euphrates by Cyrus bore 
to the conquest of the real Babylon. Those denoted by the 
kings of the east, for whom the drying of the river is to pre- 
pare the way, are to stand in the same relation to the con- 
quest of that which the symbol Babylon denotes, as that in 
which Cyrus and Darius stood to the conquest of the literal 
Babylon. But the Babylon of the prophecy denotes the 
nationalized hierarchies of the church—-especially the Catho- 
lic—and not improbably, at the time when the vision has its 
accomplishment, the Catholic will be the only hierarchies in 
the ten kingdoms that will be nationalized. The Euphrates 
must accordingly denote some body or power that sustains a 
relation to the nationalized hierarchies, that is like that 
which the Euphrates bore to the city Babylon which stood 
on its banks—that is, a body or power from which they 
derive their nourishmert, their wealth, and their security. 
What is there then that sustains such a relation to the 
nationalized hierarchies? The answer is, the peoples and na- 
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tions that are under their jurisdiction, from whom they derive 
their support and their power. And this is rendered certain 
by the fact, that waters are interpreted in the prophecy as 
the symbols of peoples, nations, and languages, that are the 
vassals of the woman Babylon, who is also used in the 
prophecy as the symbol of the nationalized hierarchies. 
“And the waters which thou sawest, where the harlot— 
Babylon the great—sitteth, are peoples, and multitudes, and 
nations, and tongues.” (Chap. xvii. 15.) As the waters in that 
vision, on the margin of which the woman Babylon sat, thus 
symbolize the multitudes that are subject to her sway, so 
in this vision, the waters of the Euphrates that ran through 
the literal Babylon, must denote the people and nations that 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the hierarchies whom the 
material Babylon represents. There is no room for doubt 
in respect to this construction, any more than there would 
be if the interpretation of the waters where the woman sat, 
had been expressly given here as the meaning of the waters 
of the Euphrates. As the waters in each instance stand in the 
same relation to Babylon, how can it be supposed that that 
which the waters represent does not stand in the same relation 
to the symbolized Babylon? The drying of the Euphrates, 
therefore, by the vial must denote the diversion or aliena- 
tion from the nationalized hierarchies of the populations that 
are under their jurisdiction; and the preparation thereby for 
the way of the kings of the east must symbolize an equiva- 
lent preparation of the way by which the chiefs whom the 
kings of the east represent, are to conquer the hierarchies 
of which Babylon is the symbol. 

On these symbols, however, commentators generally, both 
millenarian and antimillenarian, place a wholly different 
construction. They seem not to have suspected that the 
Euphrates has any relation to the Babylon of the prophecy, 
and that its drying up is to prepare the way for the fall of 
that city which is foretold in the vision of the eighteenth 
chapter. Instead, they interpret it as a symbol of the Turks 
or Turkish power. Thus Mr. Cuninghame says: 


“A great river,in the language of symbols, denotes a great and 
populous nation. Now it is held by all the ablest writers on the 
Apocalypse, that the river Euphrates, in the sixth trumpet, signifies 
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the nation of the Ottomans, This interpretation rests, indeed, not on 
human conjecture, but on the authority of the written word. The 
prophet Isaiah, speaking in the name of the Lord, tells the Jewish 
church, that the waters of the river strong and mighty, that is the 
river Euphrates, denote the king of Assyria and all his glory. Con- 
sistency, therefore, requires that the symbol should, both in the sixth 
trumpet and the vial, be equally applied to the Turks or Ottomans, 
since they possess the territories of ancient Assyria. The drying up 
or evaporation of the waters of the Euphrates points out to us the 
gradual decay of the Ottoman empire by a species of internal 
consumption, and not its overthrow by a hostile invasion; for the 
figure in the last case would be the turning of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates into blood. It is sufficiently apparent, that for many years 
past the Turkish power has been hastening to its dissolution by an 
internal decay of its resources, and of all the principles of political 
health. It would also appear, that its destruction is hastening on 
with more rapid progress by the immediate hand of God, which is 
visible for some years past in the dreadful ravages of the plague. 
We have evidence before our eyes, therefore, that this vial has long 
since begun to be poured out in the mystic Euphrates. Who the 
kings of the east, or the kings from the rising of the sun, are, for 
whom a way is to be prepared by the exhaustion of the waters of the 
Euphrates, is not yet certain. As the event is yet future, the accom- 
plishment only can throw light upon it. The general opinion is that 
by the kings of the east, the Jews are intended; but the late venerable 
Granville Sharpe was of opinion that the risen martyrs of the first 
resurrection are designated by the appellation. I myself feel in- 
clined to adopt the former opinion, but I do not wish to speak with 
confidence of the manner of the accomplishment of what is yet 
future.”—Pp. 431, 432. 


This construction, however, though exhibiting agents—the 
river and the kings from the sun-rising—as agents; and 
events—the drying of the waters, and preparing the way of 
the kings—as symbolizing events, is yet altogether erro- 
neous. 

1. The reason he gives for it, drawn from the sixth trum- 
pet, is mistaken. He says, “It is held by all the ablest wri- 
ters on the Apocalypse that the river Euphrates in the sixth 
trumpet signifies the nation of the Ottomans.” But that is 
undoubtedly an error. The river is not there exhibited as 
overrunning Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, Eastern Europe, and 
Northern Africa, as it would have been, had it been the sym- 
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bol of the Turks. Instead, the two myriads of myriads of 
the armies of horsemen are the symbols of the Turks, who, 
coming from beyond the Euphrates, invaded, conquered, 
and devastated the eastern Roman empire. The Euphrates 
was, at the time the revelation was made, the boundary of 
the empire in the east, and was a barrier against invasion ; 
and it was a¢ that river, that is, on is bank, that the four 
angels who symbolize the leaders of the four great hosts of 
the Turkish invaders, were bound. Its bank, therefore, is 
the symbol of a place, or a barrier at the boundary of the 
empire, not of a nation, engaged at that boundary in repel- 
ling an invading army. If moreover the river were used in 
the latter relation, it would symbolize the population of the 
Saracen empire west of the Euphrates who opposed the incur- 
sions of the Turks, not the Turks themselves, who coming 
from the east entered and overran theempire. The unbind- 
ing of the four angels at the Euphrates, accordingly, signifies 
the release of the Turkish hosts from some restraint at the 
bank of that river, the eastern boundary of the Roman em- 
pire, which had before been a barrier to their crossing the 
stream, and extending their conquests through Syria, Asia 
Minor, and the North of Africa. That use of the bank of 
the Euphrates as the eastern boundary and bulwark of the 
empire, does not, therefore, imply at all that, in the use of 
the river in the sixth vial, it is employed as a symbol of the 
Turkish nation. The symbols are different, and are used in 
a wholly different relation ; the one of a place, the other of 
multitudes and peoples, and nations and languages. 

2. The other ground on which he places his construction 
is equally mistaken; that the waters of the Euphrates are 
exhibited by Isaiah as a symbol of the Assyrian monarch 
and his army. The waters of the river are not used in that 
passage asa symbol. The king of Assyria and his glory 
are merely declared to be the waters of the river by a meta- 
phor. “Now, therefore, behold the Lord bringeth up upon 
them the waters of the river strong and many ;—even the 
king of Assyria and all his glory ; and he shall come up over 
all his channels, and go over all his banks; and he shall pass 
through Judah; he shall overflow and go over; he shall 
reach even to the neck; and the stretching out of his wings 
shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” Isaiah viii. 
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7,8. It is thus by a metaphor that the king of Assyria and 
his hosts are declared to be the waters of the river, and to be 
about to rise over all his channels and overflow his banks—that 
is, to pass out of his own territories into Judea, and spread over 
all its surface. But the ground on which a metaphor is used, 
is essentially different from that of a symbol. A metaphor, 
like a comparison, may be founded on resemblance in a single 
particular ; butasymbol must bear a likeness to that which it 
represents in all its general features. The denomination 
therefore of the king of Assyria and his army, the waters 
of the river by a metaphor, by Isaiah, is no ground what- 
ever for the assumption that the river, when employed as a 
symbol, must also represent the Assyrian monarch and his 
army. Such an assumption would lead to the most mon- 
strous misconstructions of the sacred word. Does the deno- 
mination of Judah “a lion’s whelp,” Gen. xlix. 9, by a 
metaphor, show that the winged lion, Daniel vii. 4, is a sym- 
bol of Judah and his descendants? Does the appropriation 
of the same term to Dan by a metaphor, Deut. xxxiii. 22, 
make it incumbent on us to consider that winged lion as a 
symbol of him also and his descendants? ‘Those who are 
to be placed on the left hand of the Judge, in the judgment 
foretold Matt. xxv., are called goats by a metaphor. Does 
that prove that they are the persons symbolized by the goat, 
Daniel viii.21? It does, on the principle on which Mr. Cun- 
inghame proceeds in alleging that the Euphrates, when used 
as a symbol, must denote the same thing as it denotes, Isaiah 
viii. 7, 8, when employed as a metaphor. He is altogether 
mistaken, therefore. Its use as a name of the king of Assy- 
ria and his armies in one instance, is no reason whatever for 
the supposition that it is used as the representative of that 
monarch and people, when employed as a symbol. 

8. But apart from that consideration, the Euphrates can- 
not be considered as the symbol of the Turkish Sultan and 
his hosts, on the ground that the territory of the Turkish 
empire is the same as that of the king of Assyria at the 
time of his invasion of Judea. A large part of the Assy- 
rian empire lay beyond the Tigris, out of the bounds of the 
present Turkish empire; while nearly the whole of the 
Turkish empire lies in Western Asia, Northern Africa, and 
Eastern Europe, wholly out of the limits of the Assyrian 
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empire. The two are as distinct from each other, and as 
unlike, as the empire of the Persians, the Greeks, or the 
Romans was, from that of Assyria. It would be considered 
as an absurd extravagance to treat the Euphrates as a sym- 
bol of the Greeks under Alexander, or of the Romans under 
Trajan, because the Euphrates and the territories between 
that and the Tigris belonged to the empires under those 
princes; yet it would be precisely the same reason as that 
on which Mr. Cuninghame assumes that the Euphrates, un- 
der the sixth vial, is the symbol of the Sultan and his hosts. 
Or if, instead of that ground, the mere fact that Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, is within the limits of the Turkish em- 
pire, is held to be a sufficient reason for denominating the 
Turks Assyrians, though the people, the government, the 
religion, and the capital, are wholly different from those of 
Assyria: then the fact that Babylon, the ancient capital of 
Babylonia, is within the limits of their empire, is an equally 
good reason for denominating them Babylonians: and the 
fact that Alexandria, Seleucia, and Constantinople, are within 
their jurisdiction, and the latter their capital, is an equal 
reason for denominating them Greeks. It seems singular 
that a consideration so obvious, and showing so clearly 
the error of his construction, did not occur to Mr. Cuning- 
hame. 

4, The Turks have no such relation to the hierarchies of 
the ten kingdoms of western Europe, as the Euphrates had 
to Babylon. The decay, accordingly, of the Turkish empire 
can contribute nothing to the fall of those hierarchies. Mr. 
Cuninghame indeed, and those who concur with him, seem 
not to be aware that the Euphrates has any connexion with 
Babylon. It has escaped them that the drying up of the 
river is to be in order to the fall of a great city. They 
make the drying of the Euphrates, indeed, the same as the 
decay and fall of the Turkish empire, and treat the latter as 
exhausting the scope of the symbol. Of the work to be done 
by the parties denoted by the kings of the east, for whom the 
drying of the river is to prepare a way, they appear to have 
formed no notion. That there is to be a fall of any power 
besides the Turkish, they are not aware. Theend for which 
the Euphrates is dried; the conquest which the kings of the 
east are to achieve in consequence of the opening to them of 
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the channel of the river, is left by them out of view. An 
extraordinary mistake truly! But that the drying of the 
Euphrates cannot be the symbol of the decay of the Turk- 
ish power, is apparent from the fact that the decay and fall 
of that power cannot contribute to the overthrow of the 
hierarchies symbolized by Babylon. The continued nation- 
alization of those hierarchies is not dependent on the con- 
tinuance of the Turkish empire. No connexion whatever 
subsists between them: nor is it conceivable that the fall of 
that empire should even indirectly involve the fall of those 
hierarchies. If the Turkish empire falls, it will doubtless 
fall under the dominion either of a northern or a western 
power. Suppose it to fall under the dominion of Russia; 
how could that open a way for the denationalization of the 
churches of Germany, Italy, France, Spain, and Great Bri- 
tain? Suppose it to fall under the dominion of Austria, 
France, and Great Britain; how could its conquest by them 
affect the nationalization of the churches of these and the 
other kingdoms of Europe? No one will be so absurd as to 
imagine such an effect could follow from it. 

5. Mr. Cuninghame, and those who concur with him, are 
in equal error in the supposition that the kings from the 
sun-rising denote the Jews. The kings from the sun-rising, 
Cyrus and Darius, are symbols of chieftains who are to lead 
the hosts under their control to the conquest of the power 
denoted by Babylon. They are official persons or leaders 
who head large bodies of men, and to whom the way to the 
overthrow of the represented Babylon is opened by the 
alienation from her of the people symbolized by the waters 
of the river. But the Jews are not such chiefs. ‘To suppose 
that Cyrus and Darius symbolize the Jews, is to suppose 
them to be symbols of a nation or people, instead of the 
kings or chiefs of a people; which is to contradict the prin- 
ciple of symbolization, and assume that no correspondence 
of station, office, and agency need subsist between the sym- 
bol and that which it represents. Besides, who can persuade 
himself that the Jews of the east or any other quarter are 
to march into western Europe, and denationalize their state 
hierarchies? The supposition is as preposterous as it is con- 
tradictory to the laws of symbolization. 

This construction of the vial is thus altogether untenable. 
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Though enjoying a general acceptance, there is not a single 
consideration that yields it any support. 

How is it now that these writers fell into so singular a 
mistake? Simply because they misjudged the principle on 
which symbols are employed: because they were wholly . 
unaware that a general correspondence must subsist between 
the representative, and that which it represents; and as- 
sumed that likeness in any single respect, no matter with 
what dissimilarities and contradictions in other particulars it 
may be associated, is an adequate basis of symbolization. 
Accordingly, because there is a resemblance between the 
drying of a great river and the decay of a great people, they 
assumed that the Euphrates is the symbol of the Turks, and 
its drying the symbol of their decline in number and power, 
although they present no counterpart whatever to the other 
elements of the vision; no Babylon to be made accessible 
to a besieging host by the evaporation of the waters of the 
river; and no kings to lead on the invading army. They 
forget, indeed, that the drying of the river has any reference 
to the conquest of a Babylon; and assume, that the decay 
of the Turkish power, instead of a means to such an end, is to 
terminate altogether in itself. They fail also to see that, if the - 
wasting of the river is the symbol of the decay of a great peo- 
ple, there yet is no evidence whatever that the Turks are the 
people whom the river represents; that Rome, Venice, Ge- 
noa, Spain, Portugal, and several other states that flourished 
for a period, have either passed away, or sunk into a feeble- 
ness and decrepitude as marked as that of the Turks. Had 
they considered that as both the Euphrates and Babylon are 
used as symbols in the prophecy, they must necessarily be 
used in their natural relation to each other, and that there- 
fore whatever it is which the river represents, it must bear 
such a relation to that which is represented by Babylon, as 
the literal Euphrates bore to the literal Babylon, and that a 
general resemblance must subsist throughout between the 
symbol and that which it denotes, they would not have ven- 
tured on a construction so wholly destitute of the requisite 
correspondencies, and presenting such extraordinary contra- 
dictions to the most important teachings of the vision. 

These instances exemplify in an emphatic manner, the 
necessity of interpreting the symbols by their proper laws, 
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in order to unfold their true meaning. The writers to whom 
we have referred, have not only been led into the grossest 
errors by the false principles on which they proceed, but 
if those principles were granted them, there is not one of 
their constructions that would have any claim to be received 
as indisputably true; as there are other events besides those 
to which they refer them, that have an equal claim to be 
considered as their fulfilment. 





Art. IV.—THE PARABLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


III. THE WHEAT AND THE TARES. 
Matthew xiii. 24-30; 36-43. 


“ AnD he put forth another parable to them, saying: The 
kingdom of heaven is like a man who sowed good seed in 
his field. But while men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went away. But when the 
blade sprung up and brought forth fruit, then appeared the 
tares also. And the servants of the master of the family 
came and said to him, Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in 
thy field? Whence then has it tares? And he said to 
them, a man [that is] an enemy did this. And the servants 
said to him: Wilt thou then that we go and gather them? 
But he said, nay; lest in gathering the tares, you root up 
the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the har- 
vest: and at the time of the harvest, I will say to the 
reapers : Gather first the tares and bind them in bundles to 
burn them ; but gather the wheat into my garner.” 

“Then Jesus having dismissed the multitudes, entered 
the house. And the disciples came to him saying: Explain 
to us the parable of the tares of the field. And he an- 
swered and said to them: He who soweth the good seed, is 
the Son of Man; the field is the world; and the good seed 
are the children of the kingdom. But the tares are the 
children of the wicked one. The enemy also who sowed 
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them is the devil. The harvest, moreover, is the end of the 
age; and the reapers are angels. As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned with fire, so shall it be at the end of 
this age. The Son of Man shall send his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and 
them who work iniquity ; and shall cast them into the fur- 
nace of fire. There shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
Then the righteous shall shine as the sun, in the kingdom 
of their Father. He who has ears to hear, let him hear.” 

The kingdom of heaven which is here likened to a man 
sowing good seed in his field, is not the visible church, as 
commentators generally represent, but is Christ’s kingdom 
of true disciples here under his sway and the plots against 
it of the devil. This is seen from the fact that the children 
of the wicked one, who are represented by the tares, do not 
belong to the kingdom of heaven ; they are only introduced 
among the children of the kingdom; and though they ex- 
ternally bear a semblance to them, it is a mere outward 
semblance; they are in reality the subjects of a foreign and 
hostile prince, and are insinuated among the true disciples 
only for selfish and mischievous purposes. 

The scene of this kingdom, it is expressly represented, is 
é xscues, this world; the period during which the parable 
exemplifies it is the present age or dispensation, till Christ 
comes in the clouds and establishes it in the new form it is 
to receive, when the righteous dead are to be raised from 
the grave, and shine in it as the brightness of the firmament, 
and as the stars for ever and ever. (Matt. xiii. 43; Dan. xii. 
8; Rev. xx. 4-6; xxii. 8-5.) And the relation in which it is 
exemplified, is the likeness of Christ’s procedure in rear- 
ing subjects and conducting his administration over them, 
under the machinations of the devil, to the procedure of 
the master of a family, who sowed only good seed in his 
field, but yet allowed the tares sowed by his enemy to 
remain and grow with the wheat till the harvest. To inter- 
pret the parable, we are to point out the analogy of the 
several objects, actors, and events in the sphere of the para- 
ble to the corresponding objects, actors, and events in the 
kingdom of heaven which they resemble. 

First: The analogy of the master of the family to 
the Son of Man. The master of the family was the lord 
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of his household, and of his field. It was his prero- 
gative to direct the labors of his servants, and to deter- 
mine what course should be pursued in the cultivation of 
his ground, what seed should be sown, and how it should be 
treated during the growth of the crop. In like manner, the 
Son of Man is the monarch of his kingdom on earth. It is 
his prerogative to determine who shall be constituted chil- 
dren of his kingdom, and to direct the angels, who are his 
servants in conducting its affairs, what course they are to 
pursue towards the children of the kingdom, and towards 
the children of the devil, who are intermixed with them. 

_ Secondly: The analogy of the good seed, to the children 
of the kingdom. The master of the family sows good seed, 
and only good seed, wheat—that which produces fruit, and 
fruit suited to the end for which the field is cultivated. In 
like manner, the Son of Man constitutes those, and those 
alone, children of the kingdom, whose character he approves, 
and who yield the fruits of holiness; which is the end for 
which he redeems them, and constitutes them members of his 
kingdom. 

Thirdly: The analogy of the enemy of the master of the 
field, to the devil. The man who sowed the tares, was an 
enemy to the owner of the field; and his object was both to 
injure his character, and to obstruct, and if possible destroy 
his crop. He aimed to bring discredit on him probably, by 
representing that he had sown bad seed in his field, either 
because he was indifferent what sort of fruit it yielded for 
the sustenance of his family, or else because he was unable 
to distinguish between wheat and tares. He hoped also, 
doubtless, to spoil the crop by rendering it impossible to 
separate the tares from the wheat; or if they were allowed 
to remain together, and the whole were used for food, to 
make the master of the field responsible for all the ill effects 
that might result from causing his family to eat such noxious 
bread. So the devil is prompted by enmity to the Son of 
Man, in introducing his wicked partisans among the chil- 
dren of the kingdom. He attempts to detract from Christ’s 
wisdom and rectitude, by asserting that it is he, not his ene- 
my, that introduces the children of the wicked one among 
the children of the kingdom, and representing that the evil 
are as acceptable to him as the good. It is his aim to bring 
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Christ’s kingdom, in appearance, down to a level with his 
own; and thereby in an equal measure to misrepresent and 
dishonor him. It is characteristic, accordingly, of false 
teachers and apostates, the children of the wicked one, that 
they profess to be the children of the kingdom ; and claim the 
sanction of Christ’s authority for their false doctrines and their 
wicked deeds. Satan has thus ever represented Christ as 
responsible for all the impious errors and atrocious practices 
of the apostate church—saint-worship, idolatry, the mass, 
the legalization of sin, the suppression of the Scriptures, per- 
secution—and thereby cast infinite dishonor on his name; 
and he, not improbably, has hoped to confound the two so 
effectually, that no separation could be made of the true from 
the false, that should not, in appearance at least, be ob- 
noxious to the charge of injustice. 

Fourthly: The analogy of the tares to the children of the 
wicked one. The tare is a Syrian plant, it is generally held, 
that closely resembles wheat in stalk, leaves, and color; that 
yields a seed, however, that may be distinguished from 
wheat, and that is noxious; producing dizziness. The 
tares therefore, notwithstanding their external resemblance, 
were essentially different in nature from the wheat; and 
their intermixture with it was in every relation injurious. It 
reflected dishonor on the owner of the field, so far as the false 
belief prevailed that he deliberately sowed the tares with the 
wheat. They obstructed the growth of the wheat, by usurp- 
ing a portion of the strength and moisture of the soil; and 
if the seed was allowed to remain intermixed with the wheat 
at the harvest, it rendered the use of the wheat itself unsafe, 
and made the whole unfit either for consumption -or sale. 
They thus present in their sphere a striking resemblance to 
the children of the wicked one in theirs. The children of 
the wicked one are radically different from the children of 
the kingdom, among whom Satan introduces them. They 
are defined by Christ, in his explanation of the parable, as 
wate Fa oxavoara, Kas Toug-WosouvTas Thy aevemiay, they who cause 
others to stumble, and who practise iniquity, or act lawlessly. 
They are false teachers therefore, and artful tempters, who 
betray others into fatal error and revolt, and who disregard, 
pervert, and set at naught the law of God. They are not 
harmless, uninfluential persons, but are active and studied 
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mischief-makers, whose genius and aim are to plot against 
those around them, and endeavor to betray them to apostasy. 

They belong accordingly to the class whom Peter denomi- 

nates “the men that are impious,” for whose destruction the 

earth and air are reserved unto fire. Such, preéminently, has 

been the character of the corrupt, usurping, and persecuting 

teachers of the Catholic and Greek churches through every 

period of their career, and in a large degree also of the 

crowds whom they have drawn to their ranks and imbued 

with their principles ; and such has been the character of the 
false teachers of the Protestant church from the Reformation 

to the present day. Their very business is to cause others to 

stumble, enthrai themselves in fatal heresies, and plunge into 

sin; and they themselves exemplify the lawlessness and 

iniquity into which they lead their disciples. Among them 

are the deniers of the authority of the Scriptures, the renewing 

power of the Spirit, the reality of the atonement, the justifi- 

cation of men by grace through faith, the necessity of reno-° 
vation and pardon, the future punishment of the wicked, the 

personality of God, and other fundamental truths. Their 

intermixture with the children of the kingdom would also, 

like the tares among the wheat, be, if allowed to continue, 

wholly fatal to the object of the institution of the kingdom. 

It would be infinitely dishonorable to God, and overcloud 

for ever the glory of the work of redemption, if he were to 

accept and treat these children of the wicked one as the 

genuine children of the kingdom. For as it would be to 

deliver them from the punishment of sin, without redeeming 
them from its dominion, it would be to sanction and reward 
them as evil. It would make the kingdom of God on earth 

also a source of injury, instead of good, to his other obedient 
subjects, as it would shroud his perfections in darkness, raise 
rebellion to a level with obedience in its rewards, and fill his 
children in every part of his realms with doubt, apprehen- 

sion, and despair, and betray them not improbably into 
revolt. 

Fifthly : The resemblance of the enemy’s procedure, who 
sowed the tares, to that of Satan in introducing his emissaries 
among the children of the kingdom. It was while men slept 
that the enemy of the owner of the field came and sowed 
the tares. This was chiefly, doubtless, to avoid prevention. 
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Had he gone in open day to perpetrate the mischief, he 
would have been observed, and intercepted. The disguise 
of night, secresy, was indispensable to the success of the first 
step of his malicious scheme. It was necessary also in order 
that the presence of the tares might not be discovered till it 
was too late to root them up, and that he might more suc- 
cessfully propagate the report that it was the owner of the 
field himself that had sowed them. And it is in like man- 
ner by stealth and under the disguise of false names and 
false professions that Satan introduces his emissaries—the 
propagators of false doctrines and corrupt principles and 
manners, into the church. It is when men are asleep; when 
they are put off their guard by hypocritical professions of 
the truth, showy pretexts of reformation, and other artful 
disguises of their real character, that he intrudes his 
agents among the children of the kingdom. And they are 
prevented by these arts from suspicion, and remain unaware 
of what is happening, till it is too late to intercept the mis- 
chief. This is exemplified at the present time. Whoever 
inquires into the history of the false teachers in the churches 
of this country, who have led trains of fa@lowers into fatal 
error, will find that with scarce an exception they entered 
the church in the garb of believers and teachers of the very 
truths which they at length rejected and assailed; and that it 
was owing to their concealing their real sentiments while 
they were insinuating them into the minds of their disciples, 
that the children of the kingdom were prevented from openly 
opposing them, till they had gained such a body of adher- 
ents that their extermination became impossible. Such was 
the fact with those who deny the deity of Christ; with those 
who deny God’s power to renew or influence the mind, and 
make that denial the ground of their doctrine, that he can- 
not exclude sin from his kingdom, or secure any of his 
creatures from apostasy; with the disciples of Coleridge, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, and others of the German pan- 
theistic school, who are now zealously propagating the 
deadly principles of that scheme; and with the crowd in 
the Protestant communions who have become disciples of 
Romanism. Not one of these parties openly avowed their 
peculiar sentiments at first. The leaders and disciples of the 
last three are now accustomed to disavow their false doc. 
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trines and profess the system which they reject, whenever it 
is thought necessary to lull suspicion, and enable them more 
securely to retain the positions and reputation that are 
needed to give diffusion to their errors. Their tactics are 
notoriously after the working of Satan, with all power and 
signs and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness. And in this feature they are distinguished 
in the clearest manner from the children of the kingdom. 
No great truth of Christianity was ever introduced into the 
church by stealth, or after having been lost or forgotten, was 
ever recalled to the faith of true believers by trick and 
cabal; and no generation of the pious was ever led into the 
kingdom by artifice and deception. The children of the 
kingdom “are the children of the light and the children of 
the day, not of the night nor of darkness ;” they do not need 
the arts of concealment and treachery for the accomplish- 
ment of their purposes. 

Sixthly: The analogy of the servants of the master of the 
family, and the angels. The owner of the field did not indi- 
cate any surprise on being informed that tares were inter- 
mixed with the wheat which he had sown. He knew that 
he had an enemy that was capable of endeavoring to injure 
him by mixing the noxious fruit of that plant with the 
grain which was to be the food of his household. But his 
servants, knowing that the seed that was sown by their mas- 
ter was good, were surprised at the appearance of the tares, and 
seem to have supposed that the wisest course of procedure 
was immediately to root them out. That it would be best to 
allow them to grow together till harvest, they did not dis- 
cern. There is no direct indication by Christ that in these 
relations, as well as in their office as reapers, they are repre- 
sentatives of the angels. It is not improbable, however, that 
the angels were in like manner surprised at first at the inter- 
mixture of the children of the devil with the children of the 
kingdom, and that had it been referred to them, they would 
have thought it best immediately to remove them, and con- 
sign them to their appropriate reward. The great ends that 
are answered by their being allowed to live together, and 
unfold and display their characters, may not have lain within 
their grasp. The long delay of the work of redemption, and 
the gradual steps by which it is accomplished, we are told, 
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engage their earnest contemplation and study, and excite 
their wonder. 

Seventhly: The analogy of the procedure of the owner 
of the field, in allowing the tares to remain and grow with 
the wheat till the harvest, to Christ’s permitting the children 
of the wicked one to live intermixed with the children of the 
kingdom, through the present age. The reason given by 
the master of the family for not allowing his servants to 
attempt to gather the tares from the wheat was, that they 
would root up the wheat along with them, and would thereby 
destroy the crop more effectually than the presence of the 
tares could. And this implies that the separation of the 
children of the devil from the children of the kingdom 
during the present age, would require such measures, and 
involve such an administration as would preclude the great 
ends that are pursued in this part of the divine administra- 
tion, of which one of great moment is, the exemplification 
by severe trials of the principles and affections of the two 
classes; verification of the grounds on which God proceeds 
in the work of redemption; and preparation thereby for the 
gift of renovation and pardon at length to the race at large 
who are to live during Christ’s millennial reign, and through 
the ages that are to follow the second resurrection, without 
putting them to similar trials. These great demonstrations 
are, undoubtedly, as indispensable to the administration that 
is then to be established, as the continuance of the wheat in 
the ground was to its growth, flowering, and maturing its 
fruit, in order to the harvest. For if there were no thorough 
proof made that those whom God adopts and rewards as his 
children, are truly such; if they were not placed in cireum- 
stances in which they were led to the most decisive manifes- 
tations of their fidelity, how would it be seen by the universe 
who witness his procedure that they aré indubitably his 
children? And if the children of the wicked one were sub- 
jected to no trials, by which the contrast of their hearts to 
those of the children of the kingdom was made apparent, 
how would it be clear that the judgment they are to receive 
is not unjust? This proof, which is thus taking place under 
the present dispensation, that all who are renewed are the 
true children of God, and that all who remain unrenewed 
are his enemies, is thus indispensable to the vindication of 
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the judgments he is to pronounce on those who are subjected 
to these tests of their character ; and still more to the intro- 
duction of the differing administration that is to follow, when 
men are no longer to be put to such tests, but are to be 
renewed, and exempted from the assaults of Satan and the 
corrupting influence of evil men, and maintained in spotless 
virtue and undisturbed peace. 

Eighthly: The analogy of the time of the harvest of the 
wheat and tares, to the time of the separation and judgment 
of the two classes of men whom they represent. The har- 
vest of the wheat was to take place when it was ripe. To 
cut it either earlier or later, would have been to lose the crop. 
The moment when it had reached perfect maturity, was the 
time when it was to be reaped in order to secure, in its great- 
est measure, the objects of its growth. So there is to be a 
period when the manifestations that are making in the pre- 
sent dispensation will have reached a point, that will make 
it equally necessary that the Son of Man should come, assume 
the sceptre of the world, separate the evil from the good that 
have before lived intermingled with each other, and assign 
them their several rewards. The ends to be effected by the 
dispensation of this age will be accomplished, and the way 
prepared for the far differing and more gracious administra- 
tion that is to be exercised by Christ in his personal reign; 
so that it will be as truly and obviously the fit period for his 
coming, judging the nations, and placing those who are to 
live under his millennial sceptre, under a new government, 
as it was that the time when the wheat had reached maturity, 
was the proper time for harvesting it and placing it in the 

rner. 

Ninthly : The analogy of the gathering and burning of 
the tares to the separation and destruction of the children of 
the wicked one. The reapers, who were the servants of the 
owner of the field, were the agents in collecting and burn- 
ing the tares, and in gathering the wheat into the garner. 
And so at the end of the age, the angels are to be the agents 
to collect the wicked and consign them to punishment; and 
of gathering together the elect also, we are told by Christ, 
Matt. xxiv. 31, for acceptance and admission into the millen- 
nial kingdom. How the tares were to be separated from the 
wheat, so that no share of the one should remain intermixed 
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with the other, we are not informed; but as it was to be the 
work of the reapers, it implies that the two were perfectly 
distinguishable from each other, and that the reapers were | 
aware of their respective characteristics. So how the angels 
are to separate the children of the kingdom from the chil- 
dren of the wicked one, we are not told; but as it is to be 
their work, it implies that the two are to be perfectly distin- 
guishable, and that the angels are to be aware of their re- 
spective characteristics. 

Tenthly: The resemblance of the disposition that was to 
be made of the tares and wheat to the rewards of the evil 
and the righteous. The tares were to be gathered together 
and burned, as not simply valueless but noxious; while the 
wheat was to be gathered into the garner, and appropriated to 
the usesfor which it was raised. So the children of the wicked 
one are to be gathered out of the kingdom, and consigned 
to punishment, not simply as unsuited to be subjects of the 
kingdom, but as positively hostile and noxious to it. Of the 
disposition to be then made of the children of the kingdom 
nothing is directly said. On the removal of the children of 
the wicked one from among them, the way will be prepared 
for the institution of the millennial state into which they are 
to enter. And then in that kingdom of which they are the 
children, the righteous, by whom are doubtless meant the 
risen and glorified dead, are to “shine as the sun.” That 
the righteous who are then to shine, are not the living chil- 
dren of the kingdom from whom the living wicked are to be 
separated, is indicated by their shining in the kingdom, of 
which the living nations are to be subjects (Dan. viii. 14, 
27). And that they are to be the nsen saints is shown Dan. 
xii. 2, from which it is seen that it is they that be wise, and 
they that turn many to righteousness, that are to shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars for ever and 
ever; and therefore that they are to be risen and glorified 
saints, at least mainly; as those of that character among 
them will be far more numerous than among the living. 

That the risen saints are to reign with Christ in his millen- 
nial kingdom, and are to shine with glory—is shown also, 1 
Corin. xv. 42-44; Matt. xvii. 2; 2 Peter i. 16; Rev. 
xx. 4-6. 

This parable thus exemplifies all the laws of the figure ; 
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agents representing agents; living things in the sphere of 
the parable, living beings in the sphere which the parable 
is employed to illustrate; acts denoting acts; conditions, 
conditions; characteristics, characteristics; and effects, 
effects. Its express office is, to illustrate the kingdom of 
God during the present age or dispensation, and the great 
truths which it teaches, are: 

1. That Satan is waging a war on God and his kingdom, 
and endeavoring to dishonor and obstruct him in the work 
of redemption. 

2. That he proceeds with great art in his plots; one of 
the principal means he employs to accomplish his end being, 
to introduce his treacherous and malignant emissaries among 
the children of the kingdom, that he may make the king- 
dom itself apparently unworthy of God, fill it with error 
and sin, and involve it in apostasy. All the great false 
teachers in the church, all those who make it their business 
to tempt others to fatal errors and sins, are his children; no 
matter who they are, nor what are their professions, their 
stations, or the communions to which they belong, if they 
are teaching a false gospel, and betraying men into apos- 
tasy, they are the children of the wicked one; they owe 
their introduction among the children of the kingdom to 
Satan’s agency, and they are working his will. A terrible 
truth to those who are employing themselves in endeavor- 
ing to subvert the great doctrines.of the Bible and propa- 
gate false systems in their place! Who can doubt that they 
belong to this class, who are engaged in teaching the im- 
pious errors of Romanism? Who can doubt that they 
belong to it, who are proclaiming the dogmas of modern 
idealism and pantheism as the doctrines of Christianity, ex- 
alting reason above revelation, and making a god of man? 
Who can doubt that they belong to it, who deny that God 
is able to constitute men the children of his kingdom by 
giving them a new character, reject the doctrine of the 
renovation of the heart by the Holy Spirit, and maintain 
that the principle from which the saved and the lost act, is 
identically the same? A terrible truth also to them, who, 
while professing to reject the errors of these false teachers, 
yet utter no protest against their perversions and denials of 
the gospel, but countenance and uphold them in their false 
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teachings, and claim for them the character of true ministers 
of Christ! It is not a mark of good husbandmen, not to be 
able to tell tares from wheat, when their respective charac- 
teristics are fuliy unfolded. It is not a sign of the children 
of the kingdom, not to be able to distinguish those who 
belong to their class from the children of the devil! 

8. That there are ends to be answered by the present 
administration in which the evil are allowed to live inter- 
mixed with the children of the kingdom, that are as essen- 
tial in the great scheme of redemption that is to be pursued in 
the ages that are to follow this, as the continued growth of 
the tares among the wheat was, to the husbandman’s finally 
securing the crop of grain at which he aimed. And those 
ends, doubtless, are such demonstrations that the renewed 
are truly the steadfast children of God, and that the un- 
renewed are truly his enemies, as will supersede the neces- 
sity of a continued proof of it by subjecting them to simi- 
lar trials after Christ comes, and render it safe to extend sal- 
vation to the whole of the nations through the long round 
of ages denoted by the thousand years of the saints’ reign. 
How worthy of God’s wisdom will this great measure of his 
government which now seems so mysterious then appear! 
It was in view of it in its relations to the Israelites, that the 
apostle exclaimed, “‘O the depth of the riches both of the 
knowledge and the wisdom of God! How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out!”—Rom. xi. 33. 

4, This intermixture of the children of the wicked one 
with the children of the kingdom, is to continue through the 
present age, which is to terminate at Christ’s second com- 
ing, and only to that time. The wicked are then to be 
gathered from among the children of the kingdom, and con- 
signed to destruction; and no others are thereafter to be 
substituted in their place; and because Satan himself, also, 
is then to be bound and imprisoned in the abyss, and no 
longer be able to seduce the nations, and introduce his emis- 
saries among the true worshippers—Rev. xx. 1-8—all peo- 
ple, nations, and languages are then to become obedient to 
the reign of Christ, and the world be filled with righteous- 
ness and peace. 

5. The parable teaches therefore in the most explicit man- 
ner, that the conversion of the nations and redemption of 
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the world is not to take place under the present dispensa- 
tion, or anterior to Christ’s second advent. No separation 
of the evil from the children of the kingdom is to take place 
till he comes. They are to continue intermixed, as they 
now are, and have been through the ages that are passed, 
till that epoch. The nominal church is in a large measure 
to be antichristian ; it is to be crowded with false teachers 
and doers of iniquity, as it has been from generation to 
generation for eighteen centuries; and then these hostile 
hosts, instead of being converted, are to be gathered out of 
the kingdom, and consigned to the realms of despair. The 
notion generally entertained, that the millennium is to be 
introduced by a gradual conversion of the world by the 
agencies that are now used for the spread of the gospel, not 
only has no authority from the word of God, but is in the 
most open contradiction to its explicit teachings. 

6. The kingdom of heaven is, after Christ’s advent, still to 
continue in this world, and to assume a far more glorious 
form. ‘There is not a hint in the parable, nor in any other 
part of the word of God, that it is then to be transferred to 
another sphere; but Christ expressly teaches that it is in this 
kingdom out of which the tares are to be gathered, that the 
righteous are then to shine as the sun: and it is foreshown 
in Daniel vii. 13, 14, that Christ is then to assume the throne 
of this world, that all people, nations, and languages may 
serve him; and that his kingdom here is to continue for ever 
and ever. 


IV. THE MUSTARD SEED. 
Matt. xiii. 31, 32. Mark iv. 30-32. Luke xiii, 18, 19. 


“ And he put forth another parable to them, saying: The 
kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard seed which a 
man took and sowed in his field ; which indeed is the least 
of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs, so that the birds of the air come and pitch their tents 
[that is, build their nests] in the branches of it.” Matt. xiii, 
81, 832. “And he said: To what shall we liken the king- 
dom of God, or with what similar thing shall we compare 
it? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which when it is 
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sown in the earth is less than all the seeds that are [sown] in 
the earth. But when it is sown it grows up and becomes 
the greatest of all the herbs, and puts out great branches, so 
that the fowls of the air may erect their tents [that is, build 
their nests] under its shade.” Mark iv. 80-82. 

This parable is designed to exemplify the kingdom of 
heaven in a different relation from that of the wheat and 
tares. That shows that the children of the wicked one are 
to continue mixed with the children of the kingdom through 
the whole of the present dispensation ; at the close of which 
Christ is tocome. The disciples might therefore have in- 
ferred from it, perhaps, that the kingdom of heaven was to 
remain in a very feeble and depressed condition throughout 
that long period. To preclude that apprebension, Christ 
teaches in this parable that though it was to be small at its 
commencement, it was gradually to advance in size, and at 
length to become great and powerful. The points of its re- 
semblance are its smallness at its institution ; the magnitude 
to which it was to rise; and the shelter it was to yield. 

First: Their likeness in the smallness of the germ from 
which theyspring. The mustard seed is one of the smallest 
of the seeds that are sown by men; and were one to reason 
from it to the nature of its stalk, he might naturally infer 
that so slight a seminal particle could only shoot up a low 
and slender plant. Were the stem and branches only pro- 
portional to the seed, it would be one of the smallest of the 
herbs which men cultivate. 

So the kingdom of heaven—that is the body of believers 
in Christ and subjects of his rule as the king of the ran- 
somed, was at its institution immediately before his ascension, 
the slightest of all the societies of men that have a prince at 
their head, whose office it is to rule men. It was far less 
proportionably in that sphere, than the mustard seed was in 
the sphere of culinary seeds. At the first meeting of Christ 
with his disciples after his resurrection, there appear to have 
been but eleven. They, however, were but a part of the 
company of believers. The assembly also, soon after his as- 
cension, in which there were a hundred and twenty, com- 
prised but a part of those who had then embraced the faith, 
as Paul states that on an occasion previous to his ascension, 
he was seen “of above five hundred brethren at once.” 
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But this, even after the accession that took place at the day 
of Pentecost, considered as the germ of a kingdom, was im- 
measurably less than any other kingly organization at its 
commencement, that ever rose to power. No other great 
personage, ever, at the assumption of his throne, had so 
slight a train of followers as Jesus, the prince of the chil- 
dren of the kingdom of heaven on the earth. His subjects, 
compared to those of the kings of the earth, and especially 
of the monarch of the Roman empire at that epoch, was 
proportionately far less in size than the mustard seed is among 
the seeds which men cultivate in their gardens and fields. 
Who, looking at the smali number of his followers, their 
humble rank, and their destitution of the qualities that are 
usually requisite to attract the respect and favor of men, 
would have deemed it probable that they would ever become 
a great and commanding body ? 

Secondly: The likeness of the size and strength to which 
they attain. The mustard seed, notwithstanding its small- 
ness, and the slightness apparently of the vital energy which 
it contains, shoots up a tall and vigorous stem, and sends out 
on every side branches so large that it resembles a tree. In 
like manner the kingdom of heaven, the body of believers 
in Christ, though so small, and seemingly uninfluential at 
first, in the lapse of a few years became a very numerous 
community in Jerusalem and Judea, and soon began to send 
out branches into the neighboring kingdoms; first into Sy- 
ria, Egypt, Arabia ; then into Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy ; 
at length into western Europe and Eastern Asia; and in mo- 
dern times to this continent and the isles of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. Notwithstanding the vast number of the 
children of the wicked one who were almost immediately 
intermixed with the true subjects of the kingdom of heaven, 
that kingdom rose to great strength even in its first age; 
and though often depressed and hid in a measure in seclusion, 
it has through a considerable part of its career been wide- 
spread and powerful. Were all who now belong to it col- 
lected from the different nations into one scene, though but a 
small portion of those embraced in the nominal church, they 
would constitute a great host. 

Thirdly: The analogy of the support and shelter which 
the mustard plant yields to the birds of the air, to that which 
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the kingdom of the saints yields to the sons and daughters 
of men who take shelter beneath it. The mustard plant rose 
to such a height, and shot out boughs of such size, that to 
the birds of the air it took the rank of a tree, and they set 
up their tents—that is their nests—on it, and reared their 
young in its shade. In like manner the kingdom of Christ’s 
followers soon rose to such size, strength, and conspicuity, 
that many of the sons and daughters of men who did not 
belong to it took shelter beneath it, as it were, or chose its 
shadow as their residence for the rearing of their young. It 
has been the chief scene of religious education; the great 
nursery to the offspring of parents not themselves members of 
the kingdom, that have been trained to a knowledge of 
Christ through every age since its first institution. Such 
were vast crowds of the catechumens of the early centuries. 
Such are great numbers of those who are now receiving 
instruction in Sunday schools and other Christian semina- 
ries; and this, whether we limit the view to those only who 
are taught by the nominal church, because the children of 
the kingdom are embraced within it, or to those only who 
are in reality the children of that kingdom. There are 
millions of parents at this moment who do not belong to the 
church, who nevertheless look to the disciples of Christ in 
the sacred office and in other stations to give their chil- 
dren Christian instruction, imbue them with virtuous 
principles, and form them to dignity and happiness. No 
other body of teachers has ever educated so vast a number 
of the young, belonging to classes that differed from them- 
selves. All others put together have not. In this relation 
the mustard seed has not only become a tree, but a tree 
towering to the loftiest height, and casting the broadest 
shadow. No other has ever attracted so many of the fowls 
of heaven to its shade, or been the scene where so many of 
their young were reared. 

1. How unlike is God’s all-comprehensive wisdom to the 
narrow views of men! Had it been left to the disciples 
and their contemporaries to decide what course should be 
pursued in the institution of the kingdom of heaven, they 
would doubtless have caused it to triumph immediately over 
all its enemies, and filled the whole earth with its glory. 
But God institutes it in feebleness ; leaves it to struggle with 
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powerful and relentless foes through a long lapse of ages, and 
often permits them to trample it down and overwhelm it 
with insult, oppression, and slaughter. How manifest it is 
that there must be ends of infinite moment to be answered 
by this great measure! Who can doubt that they lie in the 
preparation that is wrought by this vast experiment of the 
human heart, for the far differing administration that is to 
be instituted at the close of this age, when instead of such a 
contest with Satan, and such a mixed state of the church, all 
nations are to be converted, and the world filled with right- 
eousness and bliss ? 

-2. Notwithstanding the feebleness of Christ’s kingdom 
hitherto, vast crowds of the young have been drawn beneath 
its shadow to receive their religious education, and have 
been trained under its teachings, prayers, and examples, to 
become at length its children, and share in its eternal joys 
and glories. Myriads and millions who have first been 
nurtured by, and then incorporated in it during its age of 
conflicts and trials, will hereafter shine in it as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the stars for ever and ever. 


Vv. THE LEAVEN, 
Matt. xiii. 38. Luke xiii. 20, 21. 


“He spoke another parable to them. The kingdom of 
heaven is like leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal until the whole was leavened.” 

“ And again he said. To what shall I liken the kingdom 
of God? It is like leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 

This parable illustrates the kingdom of God in a different 
relation from the last. That showed, though small at its 
institution, it was to rise to greatness and strength, without 
indicating that it was at length to become commensurate 
with the earth. This shows that when it reaches its con- 
summation, it is to embrace all nations. Three measures of 
meal were, according to Jerome, somewhat more than a 
bushel. It was a large mass, therefore, to be fermented by 
a slight infusion of leaven. The population of the earth 
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seemed equally disproportioned to the kingdom of heaven at 
its establishment. Yet it is in due time to extend its sway 
over them all. And this is all that the parable exemplifies: 

There is no analogy, as many writers have imagined, 
between the principle on which leaven acts in fermenting a 
mass of dough, and the process by which the kingdom of 
God extends its sway over men. They are entirely dissimi- 
lar. Dough is not an antagonistic mass which has to be con- 
quered and changed in nature in order to its assimilating 
with leaven. Instead, their union is the result of an affinity 
between them, and the susceptibility of the dough is as 
efficient a power in their assimilation, as the communicative 
force is of the leaven. The diffusion of the leaven through- 
out the mass, and the fermentation it occasions, are chemical 
processes, in which ‘the dough has by virtue of its relative 
nature as active a share, as the leaven has by virtue of its 
differing nature. 

There is no such affinity between unsanctified men and 
the kingdom of heaven. Instead, mankind are hostile to 
Christ and his sway, and the natural language of their hearts 
is—We will not have this king to reign over us. ‘They are 
reduced to subjection, accordingly, by conquest; by a force 
that subdues and transforms them. The power by which 
they are brought to a union to Christ, and constituted child- 
ren of the kingdom, lies out of themselves, and is employed 
in imbuing them with a new inclination. 

Nor does the kingdom of heaven present any likeness to 
the leaven in the rapidity with which it extends itself. 
Leaven diffuses itself immediately through the mass into 
which it is introduced. It acts on the remotest particles 
almost as quickly as on those with which it first comes in 
contact. And as there are no counteractive forces with 
which it has to contend, and no obstacles it has to overcome, 
it soon accomplishes its office. In these respects the king- 
dom of heaven presents no resemblance to it whatever. In 
place of rapid and uninterrupted progress, Christ’s empire 
advances only by a perpetual struggle with hostile and 
obstructing powers, by which it is not only checked and 
sometimes driven back into narrower limits, but at periods 
threatened with extinction. It is by a ceaseless conflict that 
it maintains itself in existence. After extending through 
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the Roman empire, it for ages gained no fresh territory; and 
again for two centuries and a half after the Reformation its 
movement was retrograde, rather than forward. Nor is it 
hereafter to receive any large accession till the Saviour 
comes and assumes its sceptre. 

The leaven is not.employed, as some have supposed, to 
exemplify the spread of the gospel. It is not the gospel 
that is compared to the leaven, but the kingdom of God. 
Nor does the gospel present any resemblance to the leaven, 
in the principle on which it acts, or the rapidity with which 
it works its effects. It does not achieve its effect by virtue 
of its own power; it does not assimilate naturally with the 
human heart. Instead, they are repellent of each other, and 
the word becomes efficacious only by, the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who uses it as his instrument. Nor does the 
gospel continually spread itself and enlarge its domain. It 
has no empire, indeed, throughout a large part of the terri- 
tory of nominal Christendom. It is rejected almost abso- 
lutely by whole nations that bear the Christian name, and is 
silenced and suppressed by the most numerous branches of 
the church. 

Nor is the leaven used, as some have supposed, to illus- 
trate the growth of piety in the heart. It is the kingdom of 
God, not the piety of the children of the kingdom, which 
the parable exemplifies. Nor does the advancement of 
those who are renewed in knowledge and sanctification, pre- 
sent any close resemblance to the rapid and uniform diffusion 
of leaven through the mass of dough with which it is inter- 
mixed. Instead, it is slow, obstructed by a thousand obsta- 
cles, and at best extremely imperfect. It is not until they 
are removed from this scene of trial, and raised to his imme- 
diate presence, that they become holy and unblamable be- 
fore him in love. 

Neither, finally, is it the growth of the church which the 
parable represents. The nominal church, instead of the 
mere kingdom, is the seat of the tares as well as the wheat. 
It embraces within its domains a vast array of apostate 
usurping and persecuting priests whom the Spirit of truth 
has denominated the Mystery of Iniquity, and the countless 
train of their vassals. But the kingdom of God consists 
only of those who are renewed by the Holy Spirit, and ac- 
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knowledge and serve Christ as their head. Nor does the 
growth of the church present any likeness to the rapid and 
uniform diffusion of leaven. After a struggle of eighteen 
centuries, Christianity has not become even nominally the 
faith of more than about one-fourth of the population of the 
globe. Throughout the wide scene of its early triumphs in 
Asia and Northern Africa, it has become nearly extinct, and 
several of the nations of Europe that still profess it, are 
wasting away with senility and decrepitude; while for ages 
it has made few conquests in other parts of the world. 

In contradistinction from all these, it is the kingdom of 
God which the parable illustrates, and the sole points of re- 
semblance between it and the leaven fermenting the whole 
of the three measures of meal, is in the universality of the 
sway which it is at length to attain over the nations of the 
earth. As the leaven, though but slight at its introduction 
into the three measures, spread its influence through the 
whole mass, leaving not a particle that was not lea- 
vened—so the kingdom of God, though small at its insti- 
tution, is to extend itself throughout the whole earth, 
and all tribes and all individuals are to become its chil- 
dren. 

As it is shown in the parable of the tares that the apostate 
and hostile party is to continue intermixed with the children 
of the kingdom till the end of the present age, it is apparent 
that the conversion of all nations here foretold, is not to take 
place till after Christ’s second coming. 





ArT. V.—A DESIGNATION AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
FieureEs OF IsaIAH, CHAPTER XXIX. 


THIs prophecy announces first, a siege of Jerusalem and 
reduction of its inhabitants to extreme weakness and distress ; 
and then, the instant dispersion of their enemies by the inter- 
position of the Almighty; and next it foreshows the great 
blindness and wickedness to which the Israelites were to be 
left of God, notwithstanding the teachings of his word; pro- 
nounces a woe on them; and finally predicts the knowledge, 
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faith, and love to which they are to be raised at the time 
of their redemption and re-adoption as his people. 

“ Woe to Ariel, Ariel the city where David dwelt,” v. 1. 
Ariel, it is universally held by interpreters, is used as a de- 


" seriptive name of Jerusalem. Some regard it as denoting 


lion of God, to indicate the courage of its population; but 
others, more probably as meaning the fire-place or altar of 
God on which his justice was displayed in burning the victims 
offered to him,—a sense in which it is applied to the altar, 
Ezek. xliii. 15. If this is the meaning with which the term 
is used, it is presented in this intimate and sacred relation to 
God, to indicate more strongly the awfulness of the woe that 
is denounced on it. In harmony with this it is next declared 


- directly to be the city where David dwelt, or established his 


camp, not only to identify it as Jerusalem, but to contrast 
the power and glory with which it had been distinguished, 
with the helplessness and dishonor to which it was about to 
be reduced. 

1. Apostrophe to the inhabitants of the city. “Add ye 
year to year; let the feasts go round [in their course],” 
v. 1. 

2. Comparison: “ YetI will distress Ariel, and there shall 
be sadness and sorrow; and it shall be to me as the altar 
hearth,” v. 2. The continued observance by its inhabitants 
of the forms of worship was not to shield it from the divine 
vengeance. Though they should celebrate the feasts at their 
regular periods through a long succession of years, yet at 
length the city should be reduced by God to the most 
urgent straits, and its festivals, instead of seasons of gladness 
and exultation, should be seasons of sorrow and dismay. 
The city should be to God like the hearth of the great altar, 
a theatre for the display of his vengeance ; or a place in 
which his justice should overwhelm and devour its guilty 
inhabitants, as the fire devoured the victims that were offered 
on the altar at the temple; a comparison of awful strength 
and significance. 

8, 4, 5. Hypocatastases. ‘“ And I will camp against thee 
round about, and will lay siege against thee with a mount, 
and will raise against thee ramparts,” v. 8. Those acts of 
God are used as substitutes for measures of his providence 
by which the enemies of Jerusalem will be led to encamp 
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against her, ect ramparts for her demolition, and employ: 
the usual and most efficacious means of assault for her con- 
quest. In the age of the prophet, the principal method of 
capturing a fortified town was, first the extension of a camp 
around itso as to preclude, on the one hand, the introduction 
from without of fresh troops and provisions, and on the 
other, the escape from within of the population and troops; 
next the erection of mounds from which arrows, javelins, 
and other projectiles, might be hurled against the besieged 
on the walls, and over the walls into the city; and finally 
the construction of engines with battering rams, that might 
be driven forward so as to assail and beat down the walls. 
If the events foreshown are, as the prophecy indicates, still 
future, these ancient methods are employed by hypocatasta- 
sis for the more effective means of modern warfare. 

6, 7. An apostrophe to Ariel as though it had been de- 
clared by a metaphor to be an individual, v. 3, 4. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Hlypocatastases. ‘‘ And thou shalt be 
brought down; out of the ground shalt thou speak; and thy 
speech shall be low out of the dust; and thy voice shall be 
like a necromancer, out of the ground; and out of the dust 
shall thy speech whisper,” v. 4. These several states and 
acts of an individual helplessly prostrate and in the last stage 
of terror and exhaustion, are used by substitution for the 
resembling prostration and hopelessness to which the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem are to be reduced by their enemies, 
What other pencil ever drew so vivid a picture of the hu- 
miliation, the helplessness, the expiring gasp, as it were, of 
a vanquished people! They are divested of all power of 
defending themselves; they have fallen to the ground; they 
have sunk so far into the arms of death, that their voices 
are stifled; they can only utter the horror with which they 
are overwhelmed in faint and inarticulate whispers! Yet 
though thus in the last agonies of dissolution, they are to be. 
delivered. 

18. Comparison of the voice of the people in their pros- 
tration and despair, to the voice of a necromancer out of the 
ground; that is, in unnatural tones, indicative of an over- 
powering awe or terror, and adapted to excite it. That ne- 
cromancers were accustomed to announce their feigned mes- 
sages from the dead in an artificial voice, as though it 
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emerged from the ground, and in inarticulat#whispers and 
mutterings, is shown Isaiah viii. 19, and is well known from 
heathen writers. They used the art of the ventriloquist 
often, not only to deceive, but to excite the wonder and awe 
of their hearers. 

14,15. Comparisons: “ But the multitude of thy strangers 
[enemies] shall be like fine dust, and like passing chaff the 
multitude of the terrible ones: and it shall be suddenly in a 
moment,” v. 5. This image is more indicative of mental help- 
lessness, than that which is employed to paint the condition 
of the Israelites. Their enemies are in an instant, without 
any forewarning, to be divested of their power, and become 
like the unconscious dust and weightless chaff, which the 
slightest breeze, the faintest breath, raises from the ground 
and drifts away where no one can trace it. What a change 
from the haughty self-confidence, the resistless might, the 
exulting triumph of conquerors! And a change that is to 
spring—not from any sudden diminution of their numbers, 
or unexpected resuscitation of their fallen foes; but from a 
cause from which their multitude can yield them no protec- 
tion. 

16. Hypocatastases in the use of visiting for an interposi- 
tion for punishment. ‘There shall be a visitation from the 
presence of Jehovah of hosts, with thunder and earthquake, 
and great noise, and tempest and storm, and flame of devour- 
ing fire,” v. 6. It is to be by a visible interposition of the 
Almighty therefore, with an earthquake, volcanic eruptions, 
tempests, and flaming fire, such as are to attend Christ’s se- 
cond coming, and the destruction of the hosts that are to be 
assembled against him in Judea, as foreshown Isaiah Ixvi. 15, 
16; Zech. xiv. 1-15; 2 Pet. iii. 3-13; 2 Thess. i. 6-9, and 
many other passages. 

_ 17. Comparison: “Then shall be as a dream, a vision of 
the night, the multitude of all the nations fighting against 
Ariel, even all that fight against her and her munition, and 
distress her,” v. 7. It is to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
that the besieging hosts are thus to become like a dream; 
that is, like persons and scenes beheld in a dream, that 
vanish from their imaginary existence on the dreamer’s 
awaking. The comparison indicates, therefore, that the hos- 
tile armies are to be instantly swept from life by the whirl- 
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wind of divine vengeance, so@hat thy will cease to be ene- 
mies and objects of dread, as completely as the spectres of a 
night vision vanish from being and cease to be objects of 
fear, when the dreamer, whose fancy they for a moment 
have peopled, awakes. 

18, 19. Comparisons: “And it shall be as when a hungry 
man dreams, and lo he eats; but he awakes and his soul is 
empty: and as when a thirsty man dreams, and lo he 
drinks; but he awakes, and lo he is faint and his soul cray- 
ing; so shall it be with the multitude of all the nations that 
fight against Mount Zion,” v. 8. These comparisons exem- 
plify the disappointment of the besiegers at their defeat. 
They are to be inflamed with eager desires of conquering 
the city and glutting their passions on its helpless inhabit- 
ant8; and are in a measure, it would seem from Zechariah 
xiv. 2, to succeed; but in the moment of seeming victory 
and anticipated rapine, they are to be arrested by the tempest 
of divine justice, and find the prey vanished from their grasp, 
like the viands of which a hungry dreamer imagines he is 
partaking, but which, on awaking, prove to have had no 
real existence, and have contributed nothing towards slaking 
his appetite. This implies that they are to indulge the most 
unhesitating assurance of success in their assault on the 
city, till the thunderbolt of the Almighty strikes-them to 
the realms of death. 

This prediction has been supposed by some to have had 
its accomplishment in the destruction of the army of Senna- 
cherib; others have referred it to the siege of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar or Titus. There was no such interposition, 
however, of the Almighty in either of those sieges as is here 
foreshown; and no such destruction of the besieging hosts 
by convulsions of the earth, the explosion of subterranean 
fires, the suffusion of the air with burning elements, and 
the furious blasts and thunder tempests that are gene- 
rated by such volcanic eruptions. The event is undoubtedly 
still future; and is the destruction of the antichristian 
hosts, that after the return of a portion of the Israelites to 
Palestine, are to attempt to reconquer and disperse them, 
and thereby prevent the establishment there of Christ’s 
kingdom ; but at the moment of seeming victory are to be 
arrested by Christ, who is to appear visibly with his mighty 
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angels and “rain on ghem amd their bands, and the many 
people that are with them, an overflowing rain and great 
hailstones, fire, and brimstone,” Ezekiel xxxviii. 22. Others 
suppose Ariel is here used as a representative of the ancient 
Israelitish church, and that its siege and threatened destruc- 
tion denote an analogous war on that church, and reduction 
of it to the verge of annihilation; and that the sudden 
deliverance of the city by the divine interposition, repre- 
sents the institution of the church in a new form, and intro- 
duction of Gentiles into it under the ministry of the apostles. 
But this is wholly groundless, inconsistent with the laws of 
language, and would involve the prophecy in inextricable 
embarrassment. Those interpreters found this construction 
on the assumption that the passage is metaphorical. But as 
we have seen, there is no metaphor in it, except an elliptical 
one, by which the city is addressed as though it were an in- 
dividual. The only other figures in it, are hypocatastases, 
apostrophes, and comparisons. Neither the city nor its 
population have any adaptation to represent the ancient 
church considered as a body of true worshippers. The 
Israelitish church embraced the whole nation, unrenewed as 
well as sanctified. The people of Jerusalem, consisting as 
they doubtless did, in as large a proportion as the nation, of 
unsanctified persons, were no more a fit representative of 
those who were sanctified, than the nation at large, and 
cannot, from their dissimilarity, were there a figure that 
admitted it, have been used in that relation. Besides, if the 
people of Jerusalem are used as representatives of the true 
worshippers of the Israelitish church, the Gentile hosts must, 
on the same principle, be used as symbols of the true wor- 
shippers of the Gentile church. But is that possible? Can 
any one persuade himself that those ambitious, cruel, and 
bloody hosts, bent on slaughter and rapine, and engaged in 
open war on God, are representatives of the pure wor- 
shippers of the Gentile church; the servants of God who 
bear his name on their foreheads; the witnesses and mar- 
tyrs of Jesus? Besides, how can they make war on the an- 
cient Israelitish church, or body of pure worshippers, when 
that church no longer exists in this world? Or if the pre- 
diction is supposed to have received its accomplishment, 
when was it that the true followers and witnesses of Christ 
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in the Gentile church, made an onset analogous to the pre- 
dicted siege of Jerusalem, on the body of ancient Israelitish 
worshippers, and threatened them with such a destruction? 
There has been no ancient Israelitish church since the in- 
stitution of Christianity; and no Israelitish church in con- 
tradistinction from the Gentiles, since the overthrow of 
Jerusalem by Titus, the termination of the ritual worship 
. there, and the exile of the nation from their land. The 

supposition that Ariel, or its population, is a representative 
of the Israelitish church, or the church in any relation, is 
thus wholly inadmissible. Neither has any adaptation to 
fill such an office; it is wholly forbidden by the language; 
and it would convert the prediction into a complication of 
incongruities and contradictions. The passage is as specific 
and clear a prophecy of the literal siege of Jerusalem, and 
by hostile nations, and their sudden destruction by the in- 
terposition of Jehovah, as words can utter; and all the 
figures that occur in it contribute to give a living form and 
vivid coloring to that meaning. 

The prophet now proceeds to predict that, notwithstand- 
ing this vision and all the other revelations God had made 
to them, they would prove utterly unbelieving and perverse, 
and continue so till he interposes for their redemption; 
when they are to be universally converted, and become a 
wise, a holy, and a happy people. 

20. Apostrophe. “Stop ye, and be stupified; be be- 
wildered and blinded!” v. 9.° This is addressed to the 
Israelites, and indicates that instead of exhibiting the intelli- 
gence, filial trust, and obedience becoming God’s people, they 
were to sink into a sottish stupor, and act like persons who 
have lost their senses. 

21, 22. Hypocatastases, ‘“ They are drunk, but not with 
wine; they reel, but not with strong drink,” v. 9. The 
intoxication ascribed to them is not of the body, but drunken- 
ness and reeling are used by substitution for the analogous 
perversion and bewilderment of the mind in sin. An awful 
picture truly! They are exhibited, not simply as in great 
errors; not merely as greatly offending God; but as sunk to 
such a depth of blindness and sottishness that, like persons 
bewildered and staggering with intoxication, they were 
utterly beyond the reach of warning and remonstrance. 
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23, 24, 25. Hypocatastases. “For Jehovah has poured 
out upon you a spirit of deep sleep, and has shut your eyes: 
the prophets and your rulers or chiefs the seers, he has 
blindfolded,” v.10. These acts are put by substitution for 
analogous measures of providence, by which God allowed 
them to sink into insensibility, and misconceive and misre- 
present his purposes and teachings. They were to become the 
victims of as absolute a delusion and bewilderment, under 
the sway of their unbelief and alienation, as though a spirit or 
power inducing a deep sleep were poured on them, and their 
eyes were closed so as to preclude the perception of external 
objects. A bandage was to be put also on the eyes of their 
prophets and leaders, whose very office it was both to see 
visions and interpret the divine will, by which they were to 
be precluded from seeing. By their prophets and leaders 
the seers, are probably meant merely those official teachers 
whose business it was to interpret the revelations God had 
made, and instruct them in respect to his purposes. A fillet 
was to be bound over their eyes that should intercept their 
sight, and make them as incapable of deciphering the sacred 
page, as the people themselves, lost in a profound slumber, 
were. This is illustrated by a similitude, in which both the 
learned and unlearned are exhibited as equally incapable of 
discerning the meaning of God’s word. 

26. Comparison. ‘ And the vision of all—or all vision— 
is become to you like the words of a sealed book which they 
give to one knowing letters, saying, Pray, read this; and he 
says, I cannot, for it is sealed. And the book is given to one 
who knows not letters, saying, Pray, read this; ‘and he says, 
I know not letters,” v.11, 12. By the vision of all, or the 
whole vision, is meant every vision, the whole revelation 
God has made through the prophets, The blindness and 
bewilderment of the teachers and taught were thus to be 
such, that the meaning of the predictions made through the 
ancient prophets would be as completely lost to the learned 
as to the ignorant. To the one, they would be like a book 
that being sealed cannot be read; and to the other, like a 
book that, being written in an unknown character, is wholly 
unintelligible. 

This prediction has had a very exact and conspicuous ful- 
filment through a long series of ages. Dark as the picture 
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is, the unbelief, blindness, and infatuation of the Israelites of 
all ranks, for more than eighteen centuries, have been pre- 
cisely such as are here foreshown of them. Their pride, 
their prejudice, and their delusion, have been such that they 
have been unable to see the divinity of the Christian dispen- 
sation, though foreshown in their prophets as the substance 
of which the Mosaic institutions were the type; and their 
expositors and teachers have been as blind and intractable 
as the unlearned multitude. This hiding of the truth from 
their eyes is foretold also in the New Testament; and its period 
is defined as to extend till the time of their final redemption 
at the second coming of Christ. “ Blindness in part is hap- 
pened unto Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in. And so shall all Israel be saved; as it is written, And 
the Deliverer shall come to Zion, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from J acob.”—Rom. xi 26. 

Notwithstanding, however, the utter ignorance and dark- 
ness in which they are to be involved, they are still to keep 
up a show of obedience to God. ‘‘ And the Lord said, 
Forasmuch as this people draw near me with their mouth, 
and with their lips they honor me, but their heart have they 
put far from me, and their fear toward me is taught by the 
precept of men: Therefore, behold I will continue to act 
wonderfully with this people, very wonderfully; and the 
wisdom of their wisé ones shall perish, and the prudence of 
their prudent ones shall disappear,” v. 18, 14. As they 
were to substitute a mere formal and hypocritical religion 
founded on the authority of men, for that which he had en- 
joined, he would conduct his providence over them in such 
@ manner.as to confound their devices, and cause their 
boasted wisdom to perish. And what a signal verification 
has this prediction received? The worship of the Israelites 
for a long series of centuries has been little else than a mere 
chatter of empty words; their doctrinal system is in a great 
measure the invention of the rabbis, and depends for its 
support on their authority; and the disappointment for 
eighteen hundred years of their expectation of a Messiah, 
who should be a mere worldly prince, and make it his chief 
business to raise them from their political degradation, and 
give them dominion over other nations, has confuted their » 
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claims to supernatural knowledge, and caused their reputa- 
tion for wisdom to perish. 

27, 28. Hypocatastases. “ Woe unto them that go deep to 
hide their counsel from Jehovah, and their works are in the 
dark; and they say, Who sees us, and who knows us?” 
v. 15. Going deep as into the earth, and working in the 
dark, which are means by which evil-doers avoid the obser- 
vation of those against whom they are plotting, are put by 
substitution for analogous measures to elude the notice of 
God. 

29. Apostrophe. [Such is] “your perversion! Is the pot- 
ter to be reckoned as the clay ;—that the thing made should 
say of its maker, he did not make me; and the thing formed 
say of its former, he does not understand?” v.16. This 
treatment of Jehovah, as though his attributes were finite, 
like those of creatures, and men might by artifice hide their 
crimes from his knowledge, indicates a loss of all proper 
conceptions of him, and a most besotted degradation of the 
intellect, and perversion of the heart. Among those on 
whom the woe is denounced, are doubtless the Jewish priests 
and teachers of the last ten or fifteen centuries, and especially 
of the present age, who seem to have imagined that by vio- 
lently misinterpreting the ancient prophecies respecting the 
Messiah, and forcing on them a meaning compatible with 
the denial that they had their fulfilment in Jesus Christ, 
they convert it into a fact that Jesus is not the Messiah, and 
thereby treat God as though he were not the author of his 
own works, nor determiner of his own purposes: a perverse- 
ness and folly immeasurably greater than that which a vessel 
of clay would display, should it deny both that the potter 
who formed it, wrought it, and that he had the requisite 
knowledge for the task. This impeachment of his perfec- 
tions, and denial of his dominion, God will surely avenge. 
Vain will be their hope of hiding themselves from his eye, 
or escaping his hand. ‘Though they dig into hell,” he has 
forewarned them, “thence shall mine hand take them; 
though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them 
down ; and though they hide themselves in the top of Car- 
mel, I will search and take them out thence; and though 
they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence 
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will I command the serpent, and he shall bite them; and 
though they go into captivity before their enemies, thence 
will I command the sword, and it shall slay them; and I 
will set my eyes upon them for evil, and not for good.”— 
Amos ix. 2-4. Their infidelity, their hypocrisy, their 
artifices, have not shielded them from this terrible denuncia- 
tion. It has pursued them wherever they have wandered or 
been driven, and verified itself on every generation through 
a long series of ages, and will continue to be verified till the 
hour at length of their conversion arrives. 

The prophet now announces the interposition of Jehovah 
to redeem them from their blindness, and change them from 
aliens to loving and trusting children; and from exile and 
sorrow, to re-establishment in their ancient land in joy and 


"peace. 


“Ts it not yet a very little while, and Lebanon shall be 
turned to a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be esteemed a 
forest?” v.17. The date from which the little time is to be 
reckoned, that is to precede the extraordinary change here 
foretold, is doubtless the period of the last woe that is to be 
inflicted on the Israelites for their perverseness; and is the 
period therefore of their commencing return to their national 
country and attempt to re-establish themselves there, when 
they are to be driven to the edge of destruction by their 
enemies, as predicted in v. 1-9. It is probable, therefore, 
that their blindness and madness in misrepresenting the 
truth will reach their climax at that period. Some exposi- 
tors regard this verse as metaphorical, and denoting a moral 
change of the people in place of a physical change of Leba- 
non and the neighboring plains. There is, however, no 
metaphor in it. A change of Lebanon to fruitful fields, and 
of fruitful fields to forests, by a depression of the one and 
elevation of the other, or by other processes, is not incom- 
patible with their nature, but is as easy to the Most High as 
to sustain them in their present state. Nor is the change of 
the mountain and fruitful field used by hypocatastasis to 
represent an analogous change of the people. That would 
imply that the best, the sanctified part of the nation, were to 
be changed to apostasy, or at least were to decline in obedi- 
ence; as the change of a fertile and fruit-bearing field to a 
forest, would be a change from beauty and usefulness to wild- 
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ness and unproductiveness, and is the image of a curse 
instead of a blessing. That the change of the mountain and 
field is not used as representative of the reformation of the 
people foreshown in the verses that follow, is made clear 
also by the prediction that the latter is to be contemporane- 
ous with the former. That specification of the time when 
they are to be redeemed from their blindness, would be un- 
necessary and unnatural if it were identicalfy the same event 
as the change of Lebanon to a fruitful field, and of a fruitful 
field to a forest, denotes. The revolution foreshown in the 
passage is doubtless therefore a literal change in Lebanon, 
or parts of that mountain, and portions of the cultivated re- 
gion of Palestine; such as is indicated in Isaiah ii. 2, 13-21; 
xxiv. 6-14; Zech. xiv. 46, and other passages; and is to be 
among the changes by which the earth and atmosphere are 
to be renovated and fitted more adequately than they now 
are for the residence of the renewed inhabitants and the 
glorified saints—and it is predicted here in this interrogative 
form, to show the absolute power of the Most High over every- 
thing that concerns the Israelites, to indicate the contrast 
which his purposes form to their unbelieving and senseless 
schemes, and to rebuke thereby their folly and impiety in 
thinking to conceal themselves from his notice, and circum- 
vent him by artifice and hypocrisy. 

30, 31. Hypocatastases, ‘ And in that day shall the deaf 
hear the words of the book; and out of obscurity and dark- 
ness shall the eyes of the blind see. And the humble shall 
increase in joy in Jehovah, and the poor among men shall 
rejoice in the Holy One of Israel,” v.18, 19. As deep sleep 
and a bandaging of the eyes were used, v. 10, as representa- 
tives of their senselessness and inability tosee ; so the open- 
ing of the ears of the deaf and of the eyes of the blind, are 
here employed by substitution for analogous changes in the 
minds of the Israelites. They are to be recalled from their 
alienation from God, and imbued with a disposition to receive 
his word, which they have so long disbelieved and perverted. 
They are to be raised out of the abyss of moral darkness in 
which they are now groping, into the light of heaven, and 
meet in wonder, adoration, and joy the smile of their Redeemer 
whom they have for so many ages rejected. And his favor 
is not to be confined to the great and wealthy. Instead, the 
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humble and poor are especially to share the blessings of his 
reign, and because the tyrannical and malevolent who have 
made them their victims, are never more to molest them. 

32, 33, 34. Hypocatastases: “For the violent ceaseth, 
and the scoffer is no more, and all that watch for iniquity 
are cut off; that treat a man as an offender for a word, and 
lay a snare for him that pleads in the gate, and overthrow 
the righteous by deceit,” v. 20, 21. The watchers for ini- 
quity are those who continually seek opportunities to per- 
petrate injustice, as a beast of prey watches for the victims 
on which it feeds. Cutting them off, as a bough is severed 
from a tree, or a limb from the body, is used by substitution 
for destroying them, or consigning them to death. The 
gate was the place where the princes and judges sat for the 
discharge of their public duties, and tried the causes of the 
people. To lay a snare, as a pitfall or noose, for him that 
pleads in the gate, is used by substitution for an attempt 
by artifice to betray him into some mistaken admission, 
contradictory statement, or other error in his plea, by 
which they might gain such power over him as to defraud 
him of his rights. To overthrow the righteous, that is, cast 
him to the ground, is used by the same figure, to represent 
their defeating him in his cause. The unjust and cruel 
rulers, who have perpetrated these forms of injustice to- 
wards the humble, the unoffending, the poor, and the 
upright, are no more to be known to the Israelites after 
their conversion and reinstatement in their ancient land. 

85. Metonymy of the house for the family of Jacob: 
“Therefore thus saith Jehovah to the house of Jacob, he 
who redeemed Abraham, Jacob shall not now be ashamed ; 
and his face shall not now become pale. But when he sees 
his children, the work of my hands, in the midst of him, 
they shall sanctify my name, and shall sanctify the Holy 
One of Jacob, and they shall fear the God of Israel,” v. 22, 
23. 

36. Hypocatastasis, in the use of erring, which is to wan- 
der from the right path, for embracing false views of God: 
“Then shall the erring in spirit know wisdom, and the 
murmurers shall receive instruction,” v. 24. That the ex- 
emption of Jacob from both blushing and fainting is to take 
place when he sees his children in the midst of him, indi- 
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cates that it is to be after the restoration of the nation to 
their land. Then they are to be universally converted to 
God. Those who have wandered the furthest from him 
are to be brought to a knowledge and acknowledgment of 
him ; and those who have assailed and misrepresented his 
dealings with them, are to be made to see his righteousness 
and wisdom, and adore and glorify him. 

The chapter is thus a clear and graphic prediction of the 
blindness to which the Israelites were to be abandoned 
during their long exile from their native land; the straits to 
which they are to be reduced by their enemies, after a por- 
tion of them have returned to Jerusalem and established 
themselves there; the visible interposition of the Almighty 
to destroy the hosts that besiege them; and finally, their 
deliverance from oppression thereafter, their universal 
conversion, and the eminent knowledge and happiness to 
which they are to be exalted, after their general restoration 
to their ancient land; events—except their obduracy and 
blindness—that are yet to be accomplished. 





Art. VIL.—Ts#E PRIMITIVE PURITANS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FORSYTH, JUN., D.D. 


At the period when, by the triumph of Constantine, the 
relations of Paganism and of Christianity to the state were 
so completely and suddenly reversed, the internal condition 
of the Catholic church in some respects was not unlike that 
of the church of England after the accession of Elizabeth. 
Until within half a century of the age of Constantine, the 
church had exhibited the aspect of a widely ramified but 
compact body, having a common faith and a common life. 
During the whole course of her history, heretics had arisen, 
often from among her own sons, and had vented systems 
presenting a compound more or less monstrous of paganism, 
philosophy, and the gospel; but there was a broad and visi- 
ble line of demarcation separating all these heretical sects 
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from that great and growing society known as the church 
of Christ. Even a Pagan, if intelligent and candid, could 
not fail to discern it, and was in little danger of mistaking 
the Gnostic or the Manichean for the Christian. 

But about the middle of the third century, the visible 
unity of the church was disturbed by the conflicts of parties, 
who, though maintaining with equal tenacity her ancient 
faith, and observing the same forms of worship, were to such 
a degree antagonistic as to refuse communion with each 
other, in the public offices of religion. These schisms had 
their origin in disputes concerning discipline rather than 
doctrine, yet they engendered a zeal so intense that not 
even the most furious tempest of persecution against the 
Christian name and faith was able to extinguish it. During 
all the storms which swept over the church, from the days 
of Decius to those of Diocletian, these divisions subsisted in 
undiminished vigor. Accordingly, at the memorable epoch 
when Constantine admitted the long suffering church as a 
welcome and honored guest into the palace of the Cesars, 
we find large bodies of Christians, in various parts of the 
empire, who then were, and for sixty years had been, in a 
state of separation from the larger community. They were 
known by names derived from the localities in which they 
lived, or from the persons who were the chief instruments 
in effecting the schism, while they also bore in common the 
appellation of Cathari, ie. Purists or Puritans, Of the 
founders of this primitive puritanism, few authentic memo- 
rials survive ; their own writings, and especially those which 
grew out of their personal controversies, have for the most 
part perished, so that we are now mainly dependent upon 
the one-sided accounts of their enemies for our information 
respecting them. Hence, in order to form a fair and can- 
did judgment in regard to the character of these men, and 
the influence they exerted upon their times, it is obviously 
necessary to sift carefully the statements of their prejudiced 
and often embittered opponents, and to draw upon our 
knowledge of human nature, which will sometimes go a 
good way in supplying the lack of historical materials. 
That these early schismatics, as they are commonly styled, 
were exempt from personal frailties, or from the current 
errors of their day, is not to be supposed, but at the same 
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time we have a strong persuasion that they have not 
received full justice at the hands of our principal historians, 
and that they do not hold the place in the memory of the 
church, which they really deserve, for their services in stem- 
ming the incoming tide of corruption, and as faithful wit- 
nesses for the truth of Christ. 

The histcry of the rise and progress of the earliest Puri- 
tan schism, as commonly given, is substantially as follows: 
It originated at Carthage, during the Decian persecution, 
and while Cyprian was pastor of the church in that city. 
By the advice of his friends, Cyprian was induced to seek a 
shelter from the fury of the storm, at a distance from 
Carthage. His absence from his flock afforded a fine op- 
portunity to those who were envious of the influence which 
Cyprian’s eloquence, energy, and piety enabled him to wield, 
to carry out their ambitious schemes. It was greedily seized 
by Novatus, a presbyter, and Felicissimus, a deacon, of the 
church of Carthage. These men, though guilty of the most 
infamous crimes, contrived to gather round themselves a 
party decidedly hostile to Cyprian, and in the end to esta- 
blish a distinct congregation having a bishop of its own. 
This body of Carthaginian separatists was, however, soon 
merged in another secession, which took place at Rome, and 
is known as 

The Novatian Schism. It too had its origin in the per- 
sonal ambition of the man who gave name to it. During 
the Decian persecution, Fabian, the venerable pastor of the 
Roman church, had been called to seal his testimony with 
his blood. For more than a year the pastorate remained 
vacant; partly on account of the fury of the tempest beat- 
ing against the followers of Jesus, and partly from the want 
of harmony in the church. The two prominent candidates 
for the vacant office were the presbyters Cornelius and No- 
vatian.* The latter had won for himself a high reputation 
for his abilities, learning, eloquence, the strictness of his 
principles, and his unblemished life. Cornelius, however, 
was chosen by a small majority. Novatian, disappointed 
and disgusted with the result, at once took steps to forma 





* It is proper to observe that Novatus of Carthage must not be confounded 
with Novatian at Rome. 
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new communion of which he should be head; he denounced 
his rival Cornelius in the bitterest terms for his laxity in 
readmitting to the fellowship of the church, the Lapsed, or 
those who had in the time of persecution denied'the faith ; 
and finally, having brought to Rome three ignorant country 
bishops, and by plying them well with wine, having con- 
verted them into ready tools, he was by these inebriated 
prelates ordained to the episcopate. Such is the story of 
Novatus and Novatian as told by a large class of historians, 
Papal and Protestant, who have little else to say of them 
than that they were noted disturbers of the peace of the 
church. In a word, they somehow suddenly appear upon 
the surface of the stream of history, are seen there for a 
moment, and then disappear for ever, leaving not a trace 
behind. 

Now this schism, so far from being as insignificant as 
some eminent writers seem to have regarded it, was really 
one of the most important events in the history of the early 
church. As we shall presently show, the movement was by 
no means limited to a few localities; on the contrary, it en- 
listed the warm sympathies of thousands of Christians in the 
east and the west; it subsisted for several centuries as a dis- 
tinct organization under its original name, maintaining a 
vigorous life; and if it did not, strictly speaking, give birth 
to, it at least prepared the way for other secessions from the 
dominant church, the influence of which can be traced more 
or less distinctly down to the epoch of the Reformation. 

Here then is a great historical fact. In the middle of the 
third century the church is suddenly rent. Thousands of 
her members withdraw from her fellowship, and form a 
separate communion, known as that of the Cathari or Puri- 
tans, which survives for centuries. What were the causes. 
of this schism? What relation did they bear to-the actual 
life of the church in that age—what light do they cast upon 
her internal condition, her faith, and her forms? These 
questions certainly come within the sphere of history, the 
history which, refusing to content itself with the compara- 
tively humble function of recording the events of the past, 
seeks to discover their causes and their consequences, their 
earliest germ and their ripened fruits. It is by the prose- 
cution of such inquiries, that history is enabled to give forth 
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her loftiest lessons, and to gather from the experience of 
the ages that are gone, principles of the highest practical 
value applicable to the present day and to future genera- 
tions. Most of our older ecclesiastical authors, however, 
in discussing these and the like topics, have unfortunately 
yielded an implicit deference to the authority of the Fathers, 
to which they were no more entitled when asserting matters 
of fact, than when expounding matters of faith. They seem 
to have looked upon it as a sort of heresy, to question the 
veracity of such men as Cyprian, Eusebius, Optatus, and 
others, when speaking of the events of their own day. In 
short, the so called Catholic writers having got the ear of the 
church, told the story of the past in their own way, illus- 
trating it with portraits of heretics and schismatics, which 
too many over-credulous Protestants received as truthful 
pictures of the originals, though the features of most of 
them are to the last degree repulsive. 

In the present day, the student of history is not quite so 
ready to take things upon trust; he demands that the testi- 
mony of contemporary witnesses, however illustrious or ob- 
scure, be sifted and compared; that they be subjected to a 
rigid cross-examination, and that the documents of the re- 
mote past, so far as possible, be dealt with just as we deal 
with those of later times.* Then, again, a much wider field 
is open to him from whence to gather illustrations of the 
tendencies of human nature sanctified and depraved. The 
history of the schisms of the last few centuries supplies him 
with important helps for the better understanding of the 
true character and results of those of the early church. Now 
the annals of schism clearly establish this position—that no 
man, however able, eloquent, and pious, can originate a sect 
having “life in itself,” on personal grounds alone. The per- 
sonal contests which usually accompany, and give a certain 
complexion to such movements, may be the occasions, but in 
no proper sense are they the causes of them. For the work 
done by Luther, Zwingle, and their fellow reformers, by the 





* Mosheim, in his De Rebus ante Const., evinces a good deal of the true 
spirit of historical research; yet even in this able work, it is curious to 
observe in many places the contest between this spirit and the deference for 
patristic authority derived from the old school in which he was educated. 
Jortin, by the way, deserves more consideration than he usually gets. 
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Erskines in Scotland, by the Wesleys in England, a solid 
basis had been already laid,—a basis which was the slow 
growth of years. An able and ambitious churchman may, 
without much difficulty, establish a party within any com- 
munion; a speculative theologian may enlist a multitude of 
zealous advocates of his peculiar opinions; but, if we mis- 
take not, the voice of history emphatically declares that no 
man simply on personal grounds can found a sect, instinct 
with life and energy, and maintaining a vigorous organized 
existence for generations, Yet such a sect was the Novatian. 
It spread with marvellous rapidity, and it flourished for cen- 
turies. Reasoning from analogous facts we may safely con- 
clude, that Novatus and Novatian could never have raised 
a social structure of such size and solidity, unless the mate- 
rials for it had been prepared long before; in other words, 
that they were simply the instruments of calling out and 
giving organic shape to sentiments which already dwelt in 
thousands of Christian hearts. 

Neander* thinks that the schism at Carthage, A. D. 250, 
was the fruit of the struggle then going on between the old 
apostolic Presbyterianism and embryo Prelacy. Into this con- 
test Cyprian threw himself with the utmost ardor. He was, 
says Hagenbach, “ eine durchaus energische Natur, ein Kir- 
chenfurst in vollen Sinn des Wortes.”’ Cyprian belonged to the 
class of men who create commanding positions, and who can 
render any spot illustrious, by making it the centre of a world- 
wide influence, as Augustine made the little city of Hippo, 
and Calvin the little town of Geneva. Carthage was indeed 
already great—the ancient mistress of the sea, once the 
proud rival and almost the conqueror of Rome, and now the 
metropolis of North Africa. In such a position there was 
much to stimulate the ambition of the man and the bishop, 
and Cyprian certainly did more than any other Carthaginian 
pastor, before or after him, to make the name of the city 
famous in the annals of the church. That Cyprian was a 
man of sincere piety, none acquainted with his history can 
doubt; and his writings show that he had tolerably clear 
views of gospel truth. He freely expended his private for- 





* Mosheim De Rebus takes essentially the same view. Schroeck, iv. 301, 
deems it doubtful. 
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tune for the good of the church, and he terminated his some- 
what chequered ministry by winning the crown of martyr- 
dom. But he was an ambitious churchman, and endowed 
as he was with all those qualities which give dignity and 
influence to the leader of a party, a spotless character, a 
generous disregard of money, commanding eloquence, apt- 
ness for business, and untiring energy—it is not wonderful 
that, in the course of his comparatively short pastorate, he 
secured for himself a large measure of spiritual power. He 
was indisputably the great man of the African church in 
that age, and no one was more thoroughly sensible of that 
fact than Cyprian himself. 

At this period there were two church edifices in Carthage ; 
one of them was known as the Old (or in American phrase, 
the First church), of which Cyprian was the immediate pas- 
tor; the other had been built a short time before the date of the 
Schism, upon an eminence in the suburbs of the city, for the 
accommodation of the members resident in the country, 
hence called Ecclesia in Monte, or the Hill church, and was 
under the care of Novatus, one of the presbyters of Carthage. 
Usually these suburban chapels were not designed; to be 
independent of the old mother church, but were rather out- 
stations for the convenience of distant members, and hence 
were served by the presbyters in turn. Of this Hill church, 
however, Novatus was sole pastor, and as such, he seems to 
have felt that his right to exercise episcopal authority was as 
perfect as that of Cyprian. Accordingly, he ordained Feli- 
cissimus as deacon in the Hill church without consulting 
Cyprian, or in any way recognising his right to be consult- 
ed. Struggling as Cyprian then was to build up a prelatic 
form of government, and to concentrate in his own hands 
as bishop the powers of ordination and of discipline, 
the conduct of Novatus must have been exceedingly distaste- 
ful to him. This act was followed by another equally offen- 
sive on the part of the deacon, who appears to have been 
quite as determined as Novatus to uphold the independence 
of the Hill church. From the retreat to which Cyprian had 
gone to avoid the fury of persecution, he wrote an epistle to 
the deacons of Carthage in regard to the distribution of the 
poor’s fund, expecting, of course, that his directions would be 
obeyed by the officers of both churches. The money be- 
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longing to the Hill church was in the hands of Felicissimus, 
who sturdily repelled Cyprian’s claims to interfere with the 
matter, except in his own congregation, and would not suffer 
his messengers to touch a denarius. Such was the state of 
affairs when Cyprian returned; but Novatus having in the 
meanwhile removed to Rome, left his deacon to fight the 
battle of independence alone. A synod was summoned for 
the settlement of the case, in which Cyprian being all-pow- 
erful, the deacon and his friends were condemned, but 
refusing to bow to the decision, they seceded from the pre- 
vailing party and elected Fortunatus bishop of the new com- 
munion. These facts fully confirm the judgment of Nean- 
der, in regard to the connexion of this schism with the con- 
test between old Presbyterianism and the new-born Prelacy. 

Gibbon observes, that if Novatus and his friend the deacon 
“‘were not the most detestable monsters of wickedness, the 
zeal of Cyprian must occasionally have prevailed over his 
veracity.” The former is described by him as “rerum semper 
cupidus, rapacitate furibundus, arrogantia et stupore superbi 
| tumoris inflatus—fax et ignis ad conflanda seditionis incen- 

dia, turbo et tempestas ad fidei facienda naufragia,” with 
many other and more hateful qualities. Yet this picture is 
| accepted by certain historians as faithful, because it is not to 
be supposed that so holy a man and martyr as Cyprian could 
lose his temper or utter a falsehood. Novatus certainly 
could not have become such a monster of depravity within a 
single year; if he was so bad a man, Cyprian must have 
been long aware of it; yet he utters not a word of censure 
until his prelatic schemes and claims are resisted ; nay, 
Cyprian’s own epistles show that Novatus and he had lived 
up to this time on very good terms. 

The portrait of Felicissimus, as drawn by the same hand, 
is no less dark than that of Novatus; he was addicted 
“ad fraudes, rapinas, adulterium;” he was “pecuniz 
eommissz sibi fraudator, stuprator virginum, matrimoni- 
orum maltorum depopulator et corruptor.” But when he 
eomes to trial before the Synod, Cyprian, either moved by 
an ill-judged charity, or because he found it easier to accuse 
of crime than to make good his charges, concludes to say 
nothing respeeting the worst of them. “ Taceo de fraudi- 
bus,” says he, “ adulteria praetereo;” while the “ delictum 
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maximum” of the deacon was his opposition to his mandates. 
In view of these and similar facts which might be adduced, 
every candid man will admit, that Jortin had ample reason 
for his statements in regard to the fathers of the third, fourth, 
and succeeding centuries, viz. that their accounts even of the 
heretics of their own age must be received with a large al- 
lowance for ignorance, credulity, and prejudice, while in the 
ease of their personal antagonists no reliance whatever can 
be placed upon the truthfulness of their representations. 
Indeed, many of the fathers of that period seem to have 
made it a point of conscience to blacken to the utmost the 
character of their opponents, and often they exhibit a kind 
of savage delight while tearing from the victims of their 
wrath the last shred of virtue, and hurling at them the most 
stinging epithets they could invent. 

Novatian of Rome has been confounded with Novatus of 
Carthage, by some historians, a mistake easily accounted for 
by the similarity of their names, and by the fact that they 
were to a certain’ extent concerned in the same transactions. 
Even the bitterest enemies of the former, with the single 
exception of his rival Cornelius,* never ventured seriously 
to asperse his character; and we may safely infer from this 
that he was a man of exemplary life; for in what they do 
say of him, it is quite apparent that if they could have dis- 
covered so much as a pimple upon his face, it would, in their 
eyes, speedily have grown into a large and loathsome ulcer. 

Of the early years of Novatian little is known beyond the 
fact that he was born and bred a pagan, and continued such 
until he had reached mature manhood. Cyprian inferred 
from his rigid principles that he had been educated in the 
Stoic schoo], and accused him of bringing its evil leaven 
with him into the church. If we may credit the scanty ac- 
counts respecting him that have come down to us, the ear- 
lier spiritual experience of Novatian bore some resemblance 
to that of Luther. Under the pressure of an apparently 
incurable disease he learned the folly of philosophy, the emp- 
tiness of the world, and awoke to the awful consciousness 





’ * In a letter to Cyprian he indeed accuses him of “subtlety, perjuries, 
lies, a churlish and wolfish disposition,” but besides being a personal enemy, 
Cornelius deals only in convenient generalities, which candid historians of all 
parties regard as the mere ebullition of spite. 
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of his exposure as a sinner to the wrath of God. After a 
protracted endurance of intense physical and mental suffer- 
ing, he found in the gospel of Christ the effectual balm for 
his wounds. While still confined to the sick bed he was 
baptized by Fabian, the venerable pastor of Rome, who had 
formed so high an opinion of his talents, learning, and sin- 
cere piety, that he was ordained presbyter so soon as his 
health was re-established. He discharged the duties of this 
office for a number of years—historians are not agreed how 
many—but long enough to make full proof of his fitness 
for it, and to win the confidence and love of a large portion 
of the congregation. During the heat of the Decian perse- 
cution, he’retired from Rome, but kept up in the meanwhile 
an active correspondence with his flock; and the eagerness 
with which his advice was sought by Christians of all ranks 
is the best proof that he held a high place in the esteem and 
reverence of the people. 

As we have already stated, the venerable Fabian was one 
of the victims of the persecution, and after his decease the 
Roman pastorate remained vacant for more than a year. 
Novatian, in a letter to Cyprian written during the vacancy, 
says, ‘“‘nondum est episcopus propter rerum et temporum 
difficultates constitutus,”* evidently referring the delay to 
the storm of persecution then raging without the church, 
and to the difficulties within the church both in regard to 
the proper person to be chosen, and to the still more impor- 
tant subject of the Lapsed. When the day of election came 
the partisans of Cornelius proved, or at least claimed to 
be in the majority ; the friends of Novatian, however, were 
still resolved that he should be their pastor, as the head of 
an independent congregation if not as the formal successor 
of Fabian. Immediate steps were taken to carry out their 
plan, and five of the neighboring bishops came to Rome and 
ordained him to the pastoral charge of the new society. 
Novatian and his people, according to the usage of the times, 
despatched letters and messengers to Alexandria, Carthage, 
and other prominent churches in the east and west, apprising 
their pastors of what they had done, and asking their ap- 
proval. Cornelius, of course, did the same. As the whole 





* Opera Novatiani 297. Ed. Jackson, Lond. 1728. 
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affair presented some novel features, it was so soon as prac- 
ticable brought to the notice of the Synod of Rome, by 
which the conduct of Novatian and his congregation were 
condemned, who thus found themselves reduced to the ne- 
cessity either of submissively disbanding their new organiza- 
tion, or else of taking their stand as an independent body. 
They adopted the latter alternative. 

Their assuming the position of a distinct sect would thus 
seem to have been a matter of compulsion, rather than of choice. 
Neither Novatian nor his people appear to have entertained 
the thought of seceding from the old communion of the other 
party ; they would have been quite content to remain in their 
old ecclesiastical relations if allowed a reasonable freedom 
of opinion and action in regard to the questions then agitating 
the church. We may fairly infer that such was their plan 
from the fact of their sending letters to the other churches, 
and from the whole tone of Novatian’s epistle to Cyprian, to 
the contents of which we shall presently advert. But in 
this as in so many other ecclesiastical movements, that say- 
ing was found true, “man proposes, but God disposes.” 

Of the personal history of Novatian subsequent to his 
separation from the dominant church no reliable accounts 
have come down to us. Neither the time nor the manner of 
his death is certainly known, though Socrates gives it as a 
tradition that he died a martyr for the faith of Christ. The 
few productions of his pen that remain to us show that he 
was a man of very superior intellect. His longest work is 
entitled “The Rule of Faith,”* as the object of it is to ex- 
pound and defend the true Scriptural doctrine, and the true 
faith of the church respecting the being and perfections of 
God, and the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ. The last 
topic is largely discussed, and the treatise abounds with very 
acute reasonings in support of the tenet that Christ is “ very 
God and very man,” based upon the testimonies of the’ Old 
Testament. Next we have a short tract on “Jewish Meats,” 
which was one of those pastoral epistles which he was accus- 
tomed to send to his friends at Rome, from his place of re- 
treat during the heat of the Decian persecution. This little 





* It is appended to some editions of the works of Tertullian with the 
title De Trinitate. Jerome speaks of it positively as Novatian’s, 
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piece contains some fanciful expositions of the Mosaic law 
respecting clean and unclean animals, but it furnishes deci- 
sive evidence that its author clearly understood the differ- 
ence between the Jewish and the Christian economies, and 
the nature and extent of the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made his people free. ‘Deus ventre non colitur,” says he, 
‘nec cibis quos Dominus dicit perire. Nam qui per escas 
Dominum colit, prope est ut Dominum habeat ventrem suum. 
Cibus, inquam, verus et sanctus et mundus est, Fides recta, 
immaculata Conscientia, et innocens Anima; quisquis sic 
pascitur, Christo convescitur, talis epulator conviva est Dei ; 
iste sunt epulze quze Angelos pascunt, ists sunt mens 
quze martyres faciunt,” p. 275. Besides the above, there are 
other two epistles addressed to Cyprian, one of which was 
written in the name of the Roman clergy, on the vexed ques- 
tion of the Lapsed ; its authorship is therefore uncertain, but 
it is ascribed to Novatian by Dupin, and is included by Jack- 
son among his works. Dupin thus sums up the merits of 
the man and of his writings: “Cet auteur avoit beaucoup 
d’esprit, de savoir, et d’eloquence; son stile est pur, net, et 
poli; ses expressions choisis, ses pensées naturelles, et ses 
raisonnemens justes. TIlest plein de citations de passages de 
l’écriture sainte rapporter fort 4-propos, il y a méme beau- 
coup d’ordre et de methode,—et il parle toujours avec beaucoup 
de douceur et de moderation.” 

Let us now look for a moment, alittle more closely, at the 
causes of this schism. ‘ The assertion that it originated in 
the personal ambition of Novatian is so obviously in conflict 
with all that we know of the man and the movement, that 
it hardly needs to be discussed. Socrates, the historian, tes- 
tifies that the sect “flourished mightily ” at ome, at Alex- 
andria, at Constantinople, and many other cities, while in 
certain provinces of the east, as in Phrygia, it included the 
great mass of the Christian population. Now mere sympa- 
thy for an individual would never have gathered round his 
standard such multitudes in so many cities and provinces. 
The more common account is that the schism arose out of 
the refusal of Novatian to readmit the Lapsed to the com- 
munion of the church. Tillemont (Memoire iii. 481), Roman- 
ist-like, insists that the rigid discipline of Novatian was a mere 
cover for his ambition, adding that he taught that the Lapsed 
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should be indeed exhorted to penitence, but should be refused 
absolution, as the church had no power to remit mortal sin. 
He however appends the important caveat, “at least this 
is what S. Pacian and S. Augustine say of him, perhaps attri- 
buting to Novatian the sentiments of his followers in after 
times.” One might infer from this that Novatian recognised 
the Romish distinction of mortal and venial sin. There is 
not a shadow of evidence that he did so. Socrates, who, if 
not a member of the Novatian church, certainly had a warm 
affection for it, says that the sect regarded the offence of the 
Lapsed, or the public denial of the name of Christ, as “the 
sin unto death,” described by John, and that consequently 
those who fell into it should not be again admitted into the 
fellowship of the faithful; they should be urged to repent 
of it, but at the same time should be left in the hands of 
God who looketh upon the heart, and could alone judge of 
the sincerity of their repentance. But there is no proof 
that the founder of the sect held even this precise tenet, 
which widely differs from the Romish doctrine of mortal 
sin. 

In the epistle to Cyprian already quoted, Novatian says: 
“Absit enim ab ecclesia Romana vigorem suum tam profana 
facilitate dimittere, et nervos severitatis eversa fidei majestate 
dissolvere. Ubi enim poterit indulgentiz medicine pro- 
cedere, si etiam ipse medicus, intercepta pcenitentia indulget 
periculis? Si tantum modo operit vulnus, nec sinit neces- 
saria temporis remedia obducere cicatricem? Hoc non est 
curare, sed, si dicere verum volumus, occidere.” Then after 
stating that the difficulties of the subject had been much 
enhanced by the death of Fabian, “a man of most noble 
memory,” he goes on to explain his own wishes. ‘ Quan- 
quam nobis in tam ingenti negotio placeat, quod et tu (Cy- 
prianus) ipse tractasti; prius ecclesie pacem sustinendam; 
deinde sic collatione consiliorum cum Episcopis, Presbyteris, 
Diaconis, Confessoribus, pariter ac stantibus Laicis facta, 
Lapsorum tractare rationem.’’ He then bespeaks the earnest 


prayers of his brother. ‘Oremus pro Lapsis ut eyigantur, 
oremus pro stantibus, ut non ad ruinas usque tentantur.” 
Finally, adverting to the proper behavior of the Lapsed 
themselves, he says, “Pulsent sane fores, sed non utique 
contringant. Adeant ad limen ecclesiz, sed non ut tran- 
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siliant. Castrorum ccelestium excubunt portis, sed armati 
modestia qua intelligant si desertores fuisse.’”” He would have 
them “ behold the kindness and the severity of God ;” and re- 
member that he who said “I forgave thee all that debt,” also 
said “ whoso shall deny’me before men, him will I also deny ;” 
that he who invited all to the marriage feast, also said of the 
man who had not on the wedding garment, “ bind him hand 
and foot, and cast him out.” Now these are neither the 
sentiments nor the words of the ambitious demagogue or of 
the fanatical disciplinarian. Indeed the whole epistle, from 
which we have quoted, breathes the spirit of moderation, 
and is evidently the production of a conscientious man, 
keenly alive to the evils which threatened the purity of the 
church, and anxious to remove them by the use of wise and 
gentle, yet energetic remedies. 

The origin, therefore, of Novatianism or Primitive Puri- 
tanism, is to be sought not inthe disappointed ambition of 
the man who gave name to the schism, nor in the dissensions 
in the Roman church in regard to the single question what 
should be done with the Lapsed, but in the growing cor- 
ruption of the church at large, and the consequent struggles 
of her faithful members to resist the process of declension. 
At Carthage, the contest in the first instance was against 
an incoming prelacy; at Rome it was against laxity of disci- 
pline. We do not suppose that the Novatians were them- 
selves wholly exempt from the errors of their times, and it 
is quite possible that they, like the English Puritans of later 
days, carried some parts of their disciplinary system to an 
unwarrantable extreme. But their grand design was beyond 
a doubt essentially the same as that for which the Puritans 
of Britain “ resisted unto blood, ”—to render broad and visible 
the distinction between the church and the world, and so far 
as human agency can go, to make the former in reality, what 
she is in name and by profession, a company of saints. 

Accordingly we find that so soon as the news of the 
ejection of Novatian from the Roman church reached the 
other cities of the empire, multitudes in them at once 
arrayed themselves under his standard; while the regions 
which were most noted for their attachment to the pure faith 
and simple order of apostolic times, were precisely the local- 
ities in which the new sect most vigorously flourished. The 
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churches of Phrygia, for example, according to the testi- 
mony of Socrates, maintained a strictness of faith and mo- 
rals closely resembling that which obtained in New England 
two centuries ago; these Phrygian churches, with hardly 
an exception, ranged themselves on the side of Novatian 
the instant they were made acquainted with the transactions 
at Rome, and they adhered to the cause of Puritanism with 
an undeviating steadfastness for two centuries or more. The 
same thing was true of the western churches; in north 
Italy, in the south of France, in the districts along the foot 
of the Alps, the regions in which the living and life-giving 
Christianity of apostolic times was most faithfully preached, 
and whose churches were least contaminated by the leaven of 
iniquity at work in them, the views of Novatian most widely 
prevailed. The political as well as spiritual power wielded by 
the bishops of Rome, after the union of the church and state, 
and the removal of the seat of empire to the banks of the 
Bosphorus, enabled them to crush the Puritanism of the west, 
or at least to compel it to seek a refuge amid the Alpine 
mountains; but the fact is undeniable, that for a century 
and a half or more, the whole of central and northern 
Italy abounded with flourishing Novatian churches, which 
ceased to exist simply because they were put down by the 
strong arm of ecclesiastical despotism. 

The authentic annals of the Novatians during the palmy 
days of their existence as a distinct body, and onward until 
they disappear from history, have all perished. We are 
therefore mainly dependent for our information respecting 
them upon the scanty and prejudiced accounts of their prin- 
ciples and policy given by writers belonging to the domi- 
nant church. But scanty as these notices are, they 
abundantly vindicate the claim of the Novatians to the 
honored name of Puritans. In all the subsequent persecu- 
tions of the church, and especially in the last and bloodiest 
one under Diocletian, no class of Christians suffered more 
than they for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. So, too, amid the stormy contests between Orthodox 
and Arian, which arose soon after the overthrow of Pagan- 
ism, and for many years convulsed the church and the 
empire, none exhibited a more unwavering steadfastness in 
defence of the vital doctrine in dispute, and none endured a 
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greater “fight of affliction’’ for their tenacious love of it, 
than the Novatians. In that great battle for the truth of 
Christ, they were in the front rank of the sacramental host ; 
and accordingly, in the moments of Arian triumph, on their 
heads descended the full force of Arian vengeance. Their 
heroic valor in this holy war elicited from the very church 
against whose corruptions they had so long protested, 
eulogies similar to those which Sancroft and other high 
church prelates under James II. bestowed upon their “ non- 
conforming brethren” who had come to their rescue in the 
hour of their peril. The sins of the Novatians as “ schis- 
matics,” were for the moment forgotten in the admiration 
awakened for their virtues as Orthodox Christians. 

The famous Edict of Milan, A. D. 813, by which the per- 
secution that had raged against the church was authorita- 
tively ended, was expressly extended to the Novatians, and 
placed them in common with the larger Christian body 
under the protection of the law. Constantine was very 
desirous to terminate, if possible, the long standing schism, 
and to include the Novatian congregations in the new 
arrangement which he had resolved to carry out with 
reference to the church at large. Whether or not they con- 
sidered, as many now do, the intimate relation between the 
-state and the church, which the emperor was prepared to 
establish, inconsistent with the purity and the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the church of Christ, we have no means to de- 
termine with absolute certainty. But their well known, 
jealous, perhaps we may say, extreme anxiety for a pure 
communion, and a strict discipline, renders it highly proba- 
ble that their refusal to come under the wing of the state 
arose out of the conviction, that if they accepted the proffered 
boon it must be at the expense of freedom, and that hence- 
forth it would be impossible to keep up a broad and visible 
distinction between the church and the world. Be this 
as it may, they declined the overtures of the emperor; 
they steadily refused to have any share of the wealth and the 
honors which Constantine showered so profusely upon the 
ecclesiastics of that day, and which they were so eager to 
secure. It was a great temptation, too great in fact to be 
resisted by men not governed by principle. We have no 
doubt, that the leading ministers of the Novatian body 
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would have found no serious difficulty in the way of their 
obtaining a comfortable position beneath the broad shadow 
of the tree of state, if they had chosen to make the effort, 
even though they had persisted in their refusal to be formally 
amalgamated with the self-styled Catholic church. As yet 
there was no venerable and powerful Establishment, with 
whose “ might and mastery ” it was dangerous to trifle, and 
whose pride would be deeply wounded by the admission of 
vulgar dissenters to her lofty platform; neither is it probable 

that Constantine was, at this period, the bigot to Catholicity 

that he afterwards became. Policy, untrammelled by con- 

scientious principle, could have easily discovered avenues and 

arts by which a church stigmatized by its enemies as schis- 

matic, might, in common with its rival, have basked in the 

sunshine of imperial favor. 

But the Novatians neither asked the state to enrich them 
with princely endowments, nor to erect for them stately 
temples; they simply desired to be protected, and to be let 
alone. This was a moderate and just demand; but those 
who made it soon discovered to their cost, that if the church 
had expelled the old Paganism from the palace of the 
Ceesars, she had not driven out the old spirit of persecution, 
and that if they would not allow the emperor to befriend 
them in his own way, they should learn from bitter ex-- 
perience what it was to be counted as his enemies. Their 
ecclesiastical edifices and other property were transferred by 
an imperial edict to the established church, and the meetings 
of the Novatians for religious worship were, by the same 
authority, in various ways restrained. It must have been a 
strange spectacle to see a Christian government, in the first 
moment of its power, persecuting its Christian subjects as if 
they had been the vilest of heretics, and the undisguised 
enemies of religion. But these ancient Puritans, like their 
noble namesakes of a later age, “ took joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods,” and were busy only to preserve and propa- 
gate the truth of God. 

This state of things lasted for nearly ten years, During 
a considerable part of this period, Constantine was too much 
occupied with political affairs to allow of his looking after 
the rigid enforcement of his proscriptive laws against “ secta- 
rians and non-conformists,” and many of them probably were 
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a dead letter. But they were not rescinded until after 
Arianism had arisen to convulse the established church, and 
to give the Novatians a fresh opportunity of exhibiting their 
unbending orthodoxy. As we have before intimated, their 
conduct during the progress of that memorable controversy 
so emphatically vindicated the purity of their principles and 
character, that the hostility of the emperor and of the domi- 
nant church was very much abated. The doors of the 
“Catholic communion” were again thrown wide open for 
their admission, and earnest efforts were made to induce 
them to come in. When the memorable council of Nice was 
invoked, Acesius, the Novatian pastor of Constantinople, 
was expressly invited by the emperor to assist in its delibe- 
rations, an honor which was conferred upon no other sect. 
It is possible that Acesius attended the discussions as a specta- 
tor, but it is evident from a conversation reported by Socrates 
and Sozomen as having taken place between him and Con- 
stantine soon after the dissolution of the synod, that he was 
not a member of it. After the formal publication of the 
Nicene confession, the emperor asked Acesius if he agreed 
to it. ‘My prince,” replied he, “I know of nothing new 
determined by the council. I have always understood, that 
from the beginning, from the very days of the apostles, the 
same definition of the faith has been handed down to us.” 
“Why then,” asked the emperor, “ do you separate yourself 
from our communion?” Acesius then explained to him 
what had happened during the perseéution by Decius, when 
many fell from the profession of their faith and relapsed into 
idolatry ; and spake of the rule which forbade the admission 
to the sacred mysteries of those who, after baptism, had com- 
mitted a sin which the Scriptures declare to be a sin unto 
death. “They ought indeed,” he added, “to be urged to 
repentance, but should not be encouraged to hope for pardon 
through the ministrations of the priests. They should look 
directly to God, who alone can judge of the sincerity of their 
repentance, and who alone has the power and prerogative of 
remitting sins.” “ T'ake a ladder, then, Acesius,”’ replied the 
emperor, “and ascend alone to heaven.” 

The eighth canon of the council of Nice, though not very 
gracious in its tone, and in some measure breathing the 
haughty spirit of “the church as by law established,” clearly 
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enough indicates that the venerable fathers were not without 

hopes of winning back the hitherto scrupulous Puritans to 

their communion. In this canon the conditions of union 

are defined. But they were again destined to be disap- 

pointed. The Novatians as a body persisted in standing 

aloof from the established church. It may be said, that they 

were prompted to act thus,—to repel the advances of 
brethren with whom they should have joined, and presented 

one unbroken phalanx against the inroads of Arian heresy, 

by that sectarian spirit which has often kept alive parties in 

the church long after the original causes of their existence 

had been removed. The grounds of the Novatian schism, 

however, were not, properly speaking, dogmatic. The views 

of the Nicene and Novatian fathers on the leading doctrinal 

points embodied in the so called Apostles’, and in the Nicene 

creed, were essentially the same. But the reasons which 

led the early Novatians, after they had been thrust out of 
the dominant church, to take up an antagonistic position, 

and to found a separate communion, still existed in full 

force. Even ten years of relentless persecution had not 

eradicated from the visible body of Christ the evil leaven 

which had been so long working among its wide-spread 

membership. These ten dismal years may have checked 

the process of declension, but the succeeding ten years of 
imperial favor and state patronage had given it a fresh 

impulse, rapidly developing the old tendencies to super- 

stition and will-worshijwin the liturgic services of the church, ° 
and to a hierarchal prelacy with its diverse ranks of clergy 

in her constitution. 

The isolated and antagonistic position of the Novatian 
church with reference to the larger body, and the total ces- 
sation of visible fellowship between them, were necessarily 
calculated to keep the former rooted and grounded in their 
original principles, and to preserve them from many of the 
superstitious practices prevalent in the established church. 
In such circumstances, men are naturally disposed to watch 
with the utmost vigilance a society which they have been 
accustomed to denounce as corrupt, in order to discover 
fresh grounds for their hostile attitude, and their condemna- 
tory testimony. This supposition is exactly coincident with 
the scanty notices of the Novatians by the later fathers, 
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From these we learn that they condemned the use of oil in 
baptism ; prayers for the dead; and the worship of martyrs. 
But we are not to imagine that their non-conformity with 
the dominant church was confined to these three points; 
though, in the absence of their own authentic records, we 
cannot enumerate all the particular unscriptural and super- 
stitious usages rejected by them. Still their uncompromising 
opposition to the three above-named salient features of the 
‘“‘mystery of iniquity,” is of itself sufficient to stamp them as 
belonging to the noble “ cloud of witnesses,” and to warrant 
their assumption of the name of Puritans. However, this is 
not the only proof that the Novatian communion was to 
a far greater degree exempt from superstitious rites and 
ceremonies, and included a larger share of intelligent scriptu- 
ral piety than any other portion of the nominal church. 
We refer to the testimony of Socrates, the continuator of 
Eusebius. 

Socrates of Constantinople was bred a lawyer, and for 
some years prosecuted his profession in his native city with 
diligence and success, but at length abandoned the bar, and 
addicted himself exclusively to the study of ecclesiastical 
history. In early life he had enjoyed the best educational 
advantages of the metropolis, and we have no doubt that 
his training as a jurist, and his practice in the courts of law, 
materially contributed to qualify him for the work to which 
in the maturity of his manhood he devoted himself, of writing 
the ecclesiastical annals of his age. He seems to have been 
a man of sincere piety, of good sound sense, who, living in a 
city and at a period notorious for the bigotry and violence 
of their ecclesiastical factions, preserved the spirit of modera- 
tion, and weighed with candor the merits and demerits of 
the various parties by which the church was divided. Baro- 
nius and Labbeus, following Nicephorus, peremptorily insist 
that Socrates was a member of the Novatian communion; 
but Valesius, who somewhat largely discusses the question 
in the preface to his edition of the history of Socrates and 
Sozomen, has clearly proved that they were mistaken, 
though he admits that the reasons of this opinion are “nec 
paucse, nec leves.” In other words, the historian recognises 
and faithfully depicts the various virtues of the Novatians, 
and on several occasions betrays not only a warm affection 
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for the men, with many of whom he was personally acquaint- 
ed, but a decided sympathy with their principles. Thus 
when giving a summary of the early history of the body 
(iv. 24), he almost goes the length of endorsing, in so many 
words, the rigid discipline ‘of Novatian in regard to the 
Lapsed; and expressly testifies, not only that multitudes in 
the east and west approved, but that they included the 
largest share of the holiest men and the purest churches of 
that day. He refers in particular to the Paphlagonians and 
Phrygians, and to the high standard of morals that obtained 
among them, and then adds the remark, “it is certainly true 
that they live cwporerrepey than the men of any other sect.” 
Of the Novatian church at Constantinople, and of its 
various fortunes under Orthodox and Arian emperors, 
Socrates supplies us with a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion; yet we much regret that one so competent to the task, 
and withal so candid, did not deem it worth his while to 
describe their internal organization. He has also given por- 
traits more or less complete of the succession of pastors from 
the times of Constantine down to hisown. Some of them 
were men of rare gifts as preachers and authors, while all of 
them were illustrious examples of primitive apostolic piety. 
One of them, Sisinnius, was evidently an especial favorite of 
our historian, who says that he wrote a large number of 
books, and was held in high esteem by prelates of “the 
church” and persons of senatorial rank for his distinguished 
attainments in philosophy, logic, and biblical learning, as well 
as for his ready wit. Though by no means puritanical in the 
material and style of his ordinary dress, he seems to have 
been a Puritan of the extremest sort in regard to his ecclesi- 
astical vestments. The pulpit dress of that day, Socrates 
relates, was black. Sisinnius, however, was accustomed to 
preach in white. He was one day taken to task for this 
violation of rule by a member of “the church,” who asked 
him, “ where is it written in Scripture that a bishop should 
appear in a white garment?” “Give me first,” retorted 
Sisinnius, “‘the passage in which it is said he shall wear 
black.” His censor was, of course, silenced. ‘You can 
find no such text—but I will give my authority from Scrip- 
ture; for does not Solomon exhort us, saying, let thy gar- 
ment always be white?” Socrates quotes other illustrations 
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of the ready wit of Sisinnius, but we have given this one 
because it appears to us plainly to imply that one of the 
well known and distinctive principles of the Novatians was 
the supreme authority of Scripture as the rule of faith and 
manners. Else why should the churchman have demanded 
from the dissenter his Scriptural authority for his unusual 
dress, unless he fancied that he had a fine chance for a hit at 
the Puritanism which refused to observe ordinances having 
no other warrant than such as was derived from tradition or 
the church ? 

But the historian who records this piece of pleasantry, has 
supplied us with more decisive evidence of the fact, that one 
of the distinguishing features of the Primitive Puritans was 
their recognition of the Bible as the exclusive rule of faith 
and life. In his 5th Book there is a very remarkable chap- 
ter (22) bearing upon this point, from which we should be 
glad to make large extracts, if our limits allowed. It 
exhibits the judgment of Socrates concerning the diversity 
of usage that then ‘existed in Christendom in regard to 
Easter, baptism, fasting, religious assemblies, and other 
ecclesiastical rites. Referring to the famous dispute about 
Easter, he says, “‘ Now it seems to me that in this matter 
neither the ancients nor the moderns have sufficiently con- 
sidered, that when the Jewish law was superseded by the 
Christian worship, the observance of the Mosaic ceremonies 
entirely ceased. It is most clearly demonstrable, not only 
that there is no law of Christ which permits Christians to 
judaize—iovda:ge—but that the apostle expressly forbids 
them to do so. Certainly the apostles never imposed upon 
those to whom they preached, such a yoke of bondage, as to 
require them to keep Easter and other festivals. But as men 
are very fond of such days, because they bring rest from daily 
toil—dia 73 anerda: tov rover ev avrais—they were gradually 
established by the force of custom. So it was with Easter, 
the observance of which gradually became a general custom 
—it was ordained by none of the apostles, but grew up 
#& ebovs.” He then gives an extended description of the 
variety of usage that obtained in the church; in the course 
of which he remarks that, “no religious sect has the same 
ceremonies in their worship; even those who hold the same 
doctrines and the same faith differ widely among themselves 
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in their religious rites. Among all sects (the context shows 
that he includes the “ Catholics”) you will hardly find two 
churches whose modes of prayer are identical.” Adverting 
to the miserable disputes then so common about times and 
forms of worship, h¢ quotes the decrees of the apostolic synod 
at Jerusalem, and adds, “ nowadays there are many who, 
despising these apostolic laws, look upon whoredom as a 
very small matter, yet fight for their festivals és eps Yuxss.” 
Finally he comes to the wise conclusion that, “as no one can 
pretend to bring a law of Christ, or of his Apostles, imposing 
these and the like rites and ceremonies upon Christians, 
every man should be left free to follow the dictates of his 
own conscience; to determine for himself whether he will 
receive or reject them, and that none should be compelled to 
observe them through necessity or fear.” 

Socrates relates, that among the Novatians this rule 
obtained in regard to the festival of Easter. It was formally 
decided by one of their synods, that as the Scriptures laid 
down no rule on this subject, the church had no right to 
enact one; that it belonged to the class of “ things indiffer- 
ent,” and that therefore each congregation was entitled to fix 
for itself the time of keeping Easter; or if its members so 
pleased, not to keep it at all. In the chapter from which we 
have quoted, the historian claims to speak for himself alone; 
to give his own private sentiments on the topics discussed in 
it; but there can be no doubt that he also gave utterance to 
the distinctive opinions of the Puritanism of that age—opi- 
nions which it is quite probable he had himself imbibed from 
his daily intercourse with these Bible-loving and intelligent 
Christians. The reason why the overtures for union made 
by the Nicene fathers failed, now becomes quite obvious. 
The hearty amalgamation of two such bodies was impossible ; 
for their foundation principles were as antagonistic as light 
and darkness. Such is the teaching of the church history 
of all ages. We may bring the representatives of these 
principles into the same visible society, or into one ecclesias- 
tical establishment, like that of England, but after all, their 
unity is mere conformity. Their only common bond is the 
chain that binds them to the state. The church of England 
at the Reformation tried to bring these opposite principles 
into harmony, and for a time thought she had succeeded, 
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but she speedily discovered that, like the wife of Isaac, she 
had “two nations in her womb, and that two manner of 
people should be separated from her bowels.” Perhaps we 
may add, that before her career is fully run, she may find 
the latter part of the above prediction no less applicable to 
her case—“ the one people shall be stronger than the other 
people, and the elder shall serve the younger.” 

But the limits of this article forbid ‘our prosecuting the 
subject further for the present. Enough, we apprehend, has 
been said to convince the candid reader that those who_in 
the earlier ages of the church bore the name of Puritans, 
were not undeserving of the appellation; that the Primitive 
Puritanism and the Puritanism of later times have many 
features in common. There were other bodies of Christians 
that came into existence at a later period, and which occupy- 
ing essentially the same stand-point with the Novatians, 
were equally entitled to the name of Puritans—such as the 
Luciferians, the Afrians, the Paulicians, and others. Their 
history is full of interest, and deserves to be better known 
than it is. But the Novatians were the first to win and wear 
the appellation; they were the earliest organized body that 
appears in the long line of faithful witnesses against the cor- 
ruptions of the nominal church. That this line reaches back 
to those early ages, it is impossible to doubt. “The Chris- 
tian church,” says Monastier,* “ did not quit the narrow path 
of sound doctrine, the purity and simplicity of her hidden 
life with Christ, without encountering a protracted resistance 
on the part of her sound members. Who, he adds, can 
recount all the efforts put forth to turn aside so great a mis- 
fortune, to prevent so sad a shipwreck?” The earthly 
records of the struggles and sufferings of these noble bands 
of faithful men among the faithless, have long since 
perished; only a few isolated fragments survive, and it is 
therefore impossible to do full justice to their memory, by 
showing how much after generations owe to their resistance 
against the incoming tide of worldliness and superstition. 
Still we may well believe, that the influence of a body like 
the Novatian, so widely diffused, including such multitudes 
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of intelligent Christians, with not a few eloquent preachers 
and able authors, a body untrammelled by state control, ex- 
cept as it was the object of proscriptive laws, and boldly dis- 
playing a banner because of Truth and Purity, must have 
been powerful, at least in particular localities, in the way of 
impeding the onward course of a declining church. They, 
unquestionably, were the persons of whom Celestine of 
Rome, about the middle of the fifth century, so bitterly com- 
plains as “the troublers of Israel” in North Italy. The 
patriarchs of Alexandria were vexed by multitudes of 
‘“‘troublers” of the same sort, and continued to be down to 
the memorable epoch when churchmen and schismatics were 
swept away by the overflowing flood of the Saracen inva- 
sion. They could not stay the development of the mystery 
of iniquity, nor prevent the appearance of the Man of Sin in 
the temple of God, but in ages of festering corruption 
they kept their own garments clean, they fought a good fight, 
and gained for themselves imperishable renown. 





Art. VIL.—Tue ReEsuRRECTION ; THE CONFLAGRATION ; 
THE JUDGMENT. 


A correspondent addresses to us the following inquiries, 
to which, as they are of interest to our readers generally, we 
reply through the Journal. 


1. “How do you reconcile Daniel’s prophecy, chap. xii. 2, with 
the resurrection of the saints at the beginning, and of the wicked at 
the close of the millennial period ? 

2. “Regarding as I do the language of 2 Peter iii. 4-13 as literal 
throughout, I must believe all the wicked then living to be doomed 
to destruction (see a kindred passage, 2 Thess. i. 8, 9), and the 
heavens and earth to be subjected to purification by fire so as to 
become a fit abode for Christ and his glorified saints. Now the 
wicked being slain, and the risen and changed saints not being sub- 
ject to the law of marriage (Matt. xxii. 30), and therefore not propa 
gating their species, whence shall come those nations over whom 
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Messiah with his risen saints shall rulein the millennial ages? I admit 
the doctrine of a rule over the Gentile nations (see Zech. xiv. 16, and 
many other passages), but I cannot account for successive generations 
of men with 2 Peter iii. 4-13, 2 Thess. i. 8, 9, and Matthew xxii. 
30, before me. 

3. “How do you reconcile Matthew’s account, chap. xxv. 31-46, 
of one simultaneous judgment of ‘all nations,’ the separation of the 
sheep from the goats (thus implying the promiscuous assemblage of 
both up to the moment of discrimination), and the reward given to 
each according to their deeds on the one great occasion, with two 
different and widely remote periods of judgment, as indicated by the 
Apocalypse xx.?” 


To these questions we return the following answers. 


I. THE RESURRECTION. DANIEL XII. 1-8. 


“ And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince 
who standeth for the children of thy people; and then shall 
be a time of trouble such as there never was since there was 
a nation even to that same time; and at that time thy people 
shall be delivered, every one that shall be found written in 
the book. 

“And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake ; some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt. 

“And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever.” 

The impression that this annunciation of the resurrection 
of the two classes of the dead is apparently inconsistent with 
the revelation made in the New Testament, that the unright- 
eous are to be raised at a far later period than the righteous, 
springs obviously from the assumption that the passage re- 
presents or implies that the resurrection of the evil, as well as 
the just, is to take place contemporaneously with Michael’s 
interposition to deliver his people in the time of their great 
tribulation. That, however, is mistaken. There is no speci- 
fication in v. 2 that the resurrection is to occur at the same 
time as the deliverance of the Israelites by Michael, such as 
there is v. 1, that their deliverance is to be wrought at 
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identically the time of their great danger and distress. 
Instead, v. 2 is asimple announcement that the multitudes 
of the dead are to awake—some to life and glory, and some 
to shame and dishonor, under the interposition and reign of 
Michael the great prince of the Israelites and monarch of the 
earth, who, it had been revealed, chap. vii., is to come in the 
clouds. of heaven, assume the sceptre of the world, and 
invest his saints with its dominion, at the time of the over- 
throw of the fourth monarchy, symbolized by the ten-horned 
beast ; precisely as in John vy. 28, 29, there is a prediction 
of the resurrection of the two classes of the dead by Christ’s 
voice, without any intimation that the resurrection of those 
who have done evil is not to take place at the same’ time as 
that of the righteous. ‘ The hour is coming in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation.” There is no indication of the period of the 
resurrection, except that it is to be under the personal 
presence and reign of Michael, 7. e. Christ, as the prince of his 
people and monarch of the world. The verb, “shall stand 
up,” is used by hypocatastasis to denote that Christ shall 
then appear personally, and act in his station as the great 
prince of the earth. To stand up is to assume the attitude 
of conspicuity and action. The prediction that Christ is then 
to stand up, is a prediction, therefore, that he is then openly 
to assume his station as the king of Israel and of the earth, 
and to exert the official acts that belong to that station; and 
among the great acts: that are to mark his reign, is the 
resurrection of the dead—the holy to life, the unholy to 
shame. 

The resurrection of the holy dead, indeed, instead of 
taking place at the sante time as the deliverance of the 
Israelites from their great trouble, it is indicated, chap. vii. 
is to precede that crisis. The saints who are to take the 
kingdom at the destruction of the fourth monarchy, and 
possess it for ever and ever under Christ, are undoubtedly 
the risen and glorified saints; for it is they who are to reigu 
with him during the thousand years, Rev. xx.4-6. But the 
saints who are to take and possess the kingdom during his 
reign are symbolized, Dan. ii. 35, 44, 45, by the stone cut 
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out of the mountain without hands, which was the instru- 
ment by which the image was smitten and destroyed. “And 
in the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed; and the kingdom 
—i.e. the kingly power in it—shall not be left to other 
people, but it, ¢.e. the new dynasty or body of kingly saints, 
shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms; and 
it shall stand forever. Forasmuch as, 7. e. according as thou 
sawest that the stone was cut out of the mountain without 
hands, and that it brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the 
clay, the silver, and the gold;—the great God hath made 
known to the king what shall come to pass hereafter.” In 
like manner it is revealed, Rev. xix. 14, that the risen saints 
are to attend Christ at his descent to destroy the wild beast, 
false prophet, and their armies, at the battle of Armageddon. 
The same revelation is made also Zech. xiv. 1-5, Rev. ii. 
26, 27. 

As then the saints are to be raised before the interposition 
of Christ to deliver the Israelites from their tribulation, 
though after he assumes the sceptre of the earth, Rev. xi. 15, 
the annunciation, v. 2, of the resurrection of the two classes 
of the dead, is obviously a mere annunciation of their resur- 
rection under his reign, without any specification of the mo- 
ment when it is to take place, or implication that both 
classes are to be raised at the same time. 

There is no inconsistency, therefore, of this prediction with 
the revelation made in the New Testament that the resurrec- 
tion of the unholy is not to take place till long after that of 
the righteous. 


II. THE CONFLAGRATION. 2 PETER III. 3-13. 


“ Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last of the days 
mockers, walking according to their own inordinate desires, and say- 
ing, Where is the promise of his coming? For since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as from the beginning of the creation. 
For they are willingly ignorant [or inconsiderate] of this: that by 
the word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out 
of water and in water, through which [that is, the heavens from which 
the rain fell, and the land which was depressed beneath the ocean] the 
world of that time was destroyed [that is, made a waste]. But the 
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present heavens and earth are by the same word treasured up for 
fire; reserved to the day of judgment and destruction of the men 
that are impious. But let it not be unknown to [or escape] you, be- 
loved, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day. The Lord is not dilatory respecting the pro- 
mise, as some count dilatoriness ; but is long suffering toward us; not 
desiring that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 

“But the day of the Lord will come as a thief, in which the hea- 
vens will pass with a rushing noise ; and the elements being kindled 
will melt; and the earth and the works on it will be burned. As 
then all these are (to be) loosed [let loose], what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in holy deportment and piety, looking for and ear- 
nestly awaiting the coming of the day of God, in which the heavens 
being inflamed shall be let loose [to rush in fiery whirlwinds], and the 
elements being fired shall melt. New heavens, however, and a new 


earth, we according to his promise look for, in which righteousness 
dwells.” 


Those of our readers who are familiar with Greek, will 
see that this translation is the literal counterpart of the text, 
and gives the sense of the several parts just as it is ex- 
pressed in the original. 0% epaves, the heavens, are the atmo- 
sphere merely, the region of winds, clouds, and reflected 
light; as in the expressions, “the fowls of heaven,” “ the 
rain of heaven,”’ “the clouds of heaven.” The statement 
that ¢ tére xecwos amdrere, the world of that time was 
destroyed, denotes simply that it was destroyed as to its 
inhabitableness; not that it was annihilated, or subjected 
to a total dissolution of its parts. It was destroyed as 
an inhabitable world, by the submersion of all its land 
beneath the sea, precisely as a road built on a quicksand 
is said to be destroyed when it sinks beneath the sur- 
face; and a house when it is overthrown by a tempest, 
though the change that takes place is a mere change of po- 
sition, by which it is unfitted for the purpose for which it 
was erected: not an annihilation, or even a dispersion of its 
parts. Tév acchdv avépowor, are the men that are eminently 
wicked, the impious; not the sinful simply, for the re- 
newed are still sinful; nor the men unregenerate, for many 
of them, and especially the young, are not impious. MapeAcv- 
corre: shall pass, in the expression, the heavens, 7.e. the atmo- 
sphere shall pass with a rushing noise, means simply that it 
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shall rush by in the form of a wind, like a tornado; not 
that it shall be annihilated, or vanish into space, and leave 
the earth in a vacuum. The literal meaning of the verb is, 
to pass along by ; and that it is used in its literal sense, is 
clear from the consideration that the movement which it 
denotes is to be go:Gxde, with a loud noise, as of a rushing 
wind. It isemployed, therefore, literally to signify an actual 
movement of the atmosphere along the surface of the earth ; 
not metaphorically, to express some analogous change, such 
as annihilation, which would involve no motion in space, 
and produce no noise. If, instead of being employed lite- 
rally, it were used by a metaphor to denote some change 
that merely resembles a motion in space, or the effect of such 
a movement, such as a disappearance like that of a body 
that by its motion passes out of sight, or a ceasing to be; 
then the idea of motion in space would be dropped, and 
only the analogous idea of ceasing to be, be retained. But 
the idea of motion is not here dropped, but is the identical 
act which the verb describes, as is seen from the fact, that 
the act it denotes, is to produce a loud noise, as of a rush- 
ing wind; which could not be, except by a real, and a vio- 
lent and agitated movement. No terms could have been 
used that would have more absolutely defined the event 
denoted as a movement of the air according to its ordinary 
laws, as in a whirlwind or tornado; and excluded the idea 
of cessation from being or vanishing into distant space. As 
then the event which it denotes, would have its full accom- 
plishment in furious blasts and rushing whirlwinds, like 
those that result from volcanic eruptions, the whole mean- 
ing of the verb is confined to that. No such sense attaches 
to it, therefore, such as that ascribed to it by commentators 
who seem to regard it as denoting a rush of the air from 
the globe into distant space. Such a meaning is as unphi- 
losophical indeed, as it is groundless and contradictory to 
the language. If, as those writers suppose, the atmosphere 
were to fly from the earth, it would not be merely by its being 
released from the force of gravity, but by being endowed 
with a positive repellent force, or else subjected to a power- 
ful attraction from some other body ; for if simply released 
from the force of gravity, it would be the earth that would. 
fly from the atmosphere, not the atmosphere that would fly 
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from the earth. But the first would divest it of its power 
of producing sound, no matter how rapid its motion might 
be; since if deprived of weight, it would be as incapable 
of vibration as blank space is; and even if still susceptible 
of vibration, could produce no impression on the ear; as 
weight and impulse are necessary to give motion to the 
drum of the ear, and excite the sensation of sound. It 
could not, therefore, produce the loud rushing noise that is 
to attend its motion. The supposition of its being imbued 
with a repellent force, by which it should fly from the earth, 
is equally inconsistent with its nature, and would equally 
divest it of its power of producing by its departure the sen- 
sation of sound. What can be more unphilosophical 
than to suppose that the laws of matter are thus to be 
wholly reversed, or the earth and air invested with a new 
nature in order to their destruction! Are ‘these writers 
aware of the existence of any such repellent force in the 
universe, as, if transfused into the atmosphere or earth, would 
instantly drive them asunder? Is not gravity a property 
of all matter, and is not its law demonstrably from the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, the same in all other 
spheres as in this? What right have these speculatists,to 
assume that that power is to be stru¢k from the atmosphere, 
and a directly opposite principle substituted in its place, in 
order that they may give a color of authority to their theory 
of the annihilation at that crisis of the atmosphere, and the 
destruction thereby of all the human beings then dwelling 
on the globe? They surely cannot have considered what 
their assumption involves. But the supposition of the at- 
mosphere’s being endowed with such a repellent force, is 
equally fatal to their scheme; as it would divest it of its 
power of producing a sensation of sound as it receded from 
the earth: for as it would then fly off at every point, in a 
line perpendicular to the surface of the earth, as soon as it 
had risen above the ears of men—which would be as quick 
as thought—it would cease to act on their ears, and be in- 
capable of producing a sense of the rushing noise which is 
to attend the movement that is predicted in this passage. 
Men, moreover, left in such a vacuum, and struggling on the 
one hand with the agonies of suffocation, and on the other 
with the still greater agonies of the expansion of their 
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bodies and the effusion of blood from every pore consequent 
on their being freed from the pressure of the atmosphere, 
would have little leisure for, or power of giving attention to 
the noise of the retreating atmosphere as it receded into 
remote space, on the supposition that its rush were percepti- 
ble by the ear. Had these writers carefully considered 
what their construction involves, they would have shrunk 
from ascribing to the passage such a tissue of impossibili- 
ties and absurdities. 

Ereixeda, are the elements or simple substances of which 
the world or its different parts consist. They have been 
supposed by some writers to denote those chiefly of the 
atmosphere, and the vapors and other material substances 
that ordinarily float in it. There is no ground, how- 
ever, in the language for such a limitation; and in v. 10 
they undoubtedly denote the inflammable substances 
that are then to be ejected from the earth into the air. 
Neither the atmosphere in fact, nor the water that floats in 
it, in the form of vapor and clouds, is capable of fusion by 
heat. They are naturally fluids, not made such in distine- 
tion from solids, by the application of heat. The effect on 
them of a high measure of heat is simply to expand them 
into a greater volume; to convert them into thinner fluids ; 
not to divest them of solidity, which does not belong 
to their nature. Melting is a process of which solids 
alone are susceptible. It is the mineral substances of the 
globe, therefore, undoubtedly, that are to be ejected into the 
atmosphere at the period, that are denoted by creiyeia, ele- 
mentary substances, v. 10, that are to be kindled and let 
loose. Kaveosueva, signifies being set on fire, kindled, put 
in a blaze. The elements that are thus to be enkindled are 
doubtless those that are naturally inflammable, such as car- 
bon, sulphur, and gases of which they or other inflammable 
substances are ingredients, Avéjcovra: is used in the sense of let 
loose, as the burning elements of a volcano are when project- 
ed into the atmosphere, and driven by furious blasts, they 
become the means of assailing and destroying men. The 
verb literally denotes, to untie, to loosen, to unbind, to set 
free from a physical restraint, like a bond or fetter. It does 
not involve the idea at all, therefore, of the cessation or 
annihilation of that which is let loose. Instead, it 
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implies that it continues in its state of release, and 
that if there has been any cessation of existence, it is of the 
bond or force from which it is released. In like manner, a 
sense of annihilation, or ceasing to be, is not involved at all 
in its use when employed by a metaphor to denote a resem- 
bling release of persons or things from a condition like that 
of being tied or bound with a fetter; as the loosing a slave 
from bondage, which is a political change; the freeing the 
body from pain, which is a change of sensation; and the 
release of a person from death. In all these metaphorical 
uses of the verb, the continued existence of that which is re- 
leased, and in its proper nature, is implied in its being set 
free. So also to loose a seal is to break its continuity sim- 
ply, not to annihilate it, or produce a chemical dissolution of 
its parts; and to take down a building, is merely to remove 
its timbegs, stones, and other elements, from that orderly 
arrangement and connexion with each other, by which it is 
constituted a building; not to destroy the materials of which 
it consists, or change the form in which they severally exist. 
The stones are still stones, the timber is still timber, and all 
the other elements remain precisely what they were before. 
The verb does not, therefore, in any form involve the sense 
of the annihilation or absolute destruction of that which is 
unloosed; but, instead, necessarily implies its continuance. 
In this instance, it is used by a metaphor to signify that the 
elements of the kindled earth are let loose from the force by 
which they are naturally held in a condition that is compati- 
ble with the safety and enjoyment of men; and like the fluid 
matter of a volcano projected into the atmosphere, are at 
liberty to rush upon them and become the engines of their 
destruction. It does not involve, nor admit of the notion of 
their chemical dissolution and annihilation, any more than 
the loosing of the ox or ass from the stall to lead it to 
watering, Luke xiii. 15, or the loosing of the colt bound at 
the gate, Mark xi. 4, implied the chemical dissolution and 
annihilation of those animals. Its meaning in each case is 
simply that of letting loose ; though the restraint from which 
the elements are set free is of a different kind from that 
from which the animals were released by untying or re- 
moving their fastenings. 

“ And the earth and the works on it xaraxadrera: shall be 
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burned.” The earth and the works on it are not the same 
as the kindled elements which are to be let loose, but are 
combustible things on the surface of the earth, such as crops, 
grass, trees, and structures erected by men, on which those 
burning elements, projected into the atmosphere and borne 
off by the winds, will fall, and kindle, and burn them. To 
suppose that the burning elements, and the natural and arti- 
ficial objects on the earth are the same, would be to treat 
the passage as tautological. If the elements, and the earth, 
and the works on it, are the same, and the prediction that 
the kindled elements shall be let loose, means, as the common 
construction represents, that they shall be dissolved and 
reduced to a chaos, or annihilated, why is it added that the 
earth and the works on it shall be burned? It would imply 
that the earth and the works on it are to continue to be the 
earth and the works on it, and therefore to continue to sub- 
sist in their natural state, after they have undergone a total 
dissolution and passed out of existence. Instead of such a 
contradictory sense, the representation of the passage is, that 
the burning of ‘the earth and the works on it is to be conse- 
quential on the letting loose of the kindled elements. The 
combustible matter with which the surface of the earth is to 
be covered—grass, crops, trees, buildings—is to be set on 
fire by the kindled elements projected into the atmosphere, 
and burned as usually takes place in volcanic eruptions. 

Tovtay ovv wavrev Avouévwy; As then all these are (to be) un- 
loosed [to become instruments of destruction], what manner 
of persons ought ye to be?” All these, means not only the 
kindled elements and the atmosphere, but the burning sub- 
stances also on the surface of the earth, which the elements 
falling from the atmosphere are to kindle. 

Tloramous dei omapyew imag; tv cryiass cevarrpoPais xai evoeBelois 
wpoodexavras xat cxevdervras, ‘The distinction between holy de- 
portment and piety, is, that the one has a special reference 
to men, the other to God. Mperdoxdvras xat owsidertas, as well as 
des, are governed by dewrapyew; and the sense of the passage 
is ;—all these then—the kindled elements, the atmosphere, 
and the burning substances on the surface of the earth—being 
thus to be unloosed from their natural state to become instru- 
ments of destruction to the impious; how holy ought your 
deportment to be towards men, and your hearts towards 
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God, that you may not be among those who are then to 
perish; and how ought you to live in the expectation of the 
coming of that day, and realization that the kindled atmo- 
sphere is then to be let loose, and the burning elements of 
the earth to melt, and carry terror and death to those who 
are arrayed against God. Thecertainty that these resistless 
instruments of death are to be let loose for the destruction 
of the impious, is thus made the ground by the apostle of 
enforcing the duty on the one hand of a life of uprightness 
towards men, and piety towards God, and on the other of an 
habitual looking for and earnest contemplation of the day of 
God, as to be marked by those awful evolutions of the pow- 
ers of nature, and employment for the destruction of the im- 
pious who are then to perish. 

‘“‘ New heavens, however, and a new earth, we, according 
to his promise, look for, in which righteousness dwells,” 
and which therefore, the implication is, are never to be made 
engines of destruction, as men are never again to become 
impious. 

Such is indubitably the philological meaning of this pas- 
sage; the simple, full, and only sense it will bear. Nota 
hue of the pencil, in the explication we have given of it, is 
either raised a shade above, or depressed below the color of 
the original. And not a trace appears in it of the universal 
conflagration, dissolution, and annihilation of the earth and 
atmosphere, which commentators generally have supposed 
it to foreshow. The notion of such a catastrophe has no 
just foundation in the passage, and has sprung entirely from 
a misconception of the import of the terms, a consequent 
misjudgment of the phenomena which they describe, and a 
neglect to consider the incompatibility of a general conflagra- 
tion and dissolution of all things with the descriptions that 
are given in other parts of the sacred word, of the same 
event. 

This will be made still more apparent by a consideration 
of the nature and grounds of the construction that is ordi- 
narily put on it. By most it is regarded as wholly incom- 
patible with the survivance of any portion of mankind in the 
natural life; and by others as at least rendering the suppo- 
sition of their survivance extremely difficult. It results, 
however, from their forming conceptions of the catastrophe, 
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and of the class of persons whom it is to destroy, which 
the language does not warrant. 

Thus, one class of commentators interpret the term 
“heavens,” as denoting the celestial orbs, the moon, planets, 
sun, and stars, and regard the prophecy as announcing the 
. conflagration of the whole material universe. No fancy, 
however, could be more mistaken or absurd. The object of 
the fire is to be to destroy “the impious.” It is to the judg- 
ment and destruction of the men who are ungodly, that the 
heavens and earth are reserved for fire. But how would the 
conflagration of the sun, the moon,and the planets, be neces- 
sary to that destruction, or in any manner contribute to it? 
‘And much more, how would the conflagration of all the 
other systems of worlds that fill the boundless realms of 
space, that have no physical connexion whatever with our 
system, be needful to that end? Do those persons suppose 
the ungodly men who are then to perish, are to be destroyed 
by the flames of the distant parts of the universe? If not, 
if they are to be destroyed by the fires of the earth, what 
need can there be of a more extensive conflagration? But 
the word of edpave, the heavens, instead of the sun, moon, 
planets, and the starry spheres, denotes simply the atmo- 
sphere of the earth; the region of the air above us, in which 
“the fowls of heaven” fly, and “the clouds of heaven” 
float. This is clear, not only from the subject itself of the 
passage, but especially from the prediction that of oda», the 
heavens, shall pass away, or rush with a crash, or loud noise ; 
which shows that the rush or rapid motion producing the 
crashing noise, is to be within the limits of our atmosphere, 
inasmuch as it is only within the region of the air that the 
motion of objects can produce a sound. ‘To suppose that a 
rush of Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel, from their orbits into 
space, would produce a crash which would be heard in our 
world, is to assume that the whole region through which the 
sound would pass, is filled by an element susceptible of 
vibration, like our atmosphere, which is contrary to fact. 

No such element exists in the space that surrounds our 

atmosphere, which, as far as has been determined by 

astronomers, extends only to a height of forty-five or fifty 

miles. Beyond that limit, as at the distance of the moon 

and planets, a body could no more produce a crashing vibra- 
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tion in our atmosphere by dashing through space, than it 
could by remaining stationary. The catastrophe, then, 
which the prophecy foreshows is unquestionably to be con- 
fined to our world. 

Others regard the passage as foreshowing that the earth 
at least is to be completely consumed, or reduced to cinders, 
and perhaps struck from existence. They derive that im- 
pression probably from the expression in the common ver- 
sion, that, “the earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up.” Asa house, or other wooden structure, 
a forest, a field of grain, or any combustible matter, is said 
to be burned up when it is completely fired, divested of or- 
ganization, and reduced to ashes, these persons suppose 
that the language implies that the whole earth is in like 
manner to be consumed by the fire, divested of all its orga- 
nized structure, and converted, at least, into a mass of ruins, 
if not swept from existence. But this, the original does not 
warrant. All that the verb means is that the earth—that is 
the combustible things on its surface, in the scene where the 
catastrophe occurs, shall be set on fire and shall burn, as for 
example, in a volcanic explosion, when the burning lava fires 
and consumes the inflammable objects, immediately around, 
with which it comesincontact. In like manner, when a violent 
upheaval and agitation of the surface of the earth in a par- 
ticular district is produced by interior fires, the earth, without 
limitation, is said to shake and quake, although the movement 
is confined to anarrow region and to its mere surface. So also 
the earth is said to be wrapped in darkness at night, although 
the darkness is confined to one hemisphere, while the other 
is basking in the full light of day; and it is predicted that at 
the destruction of the antichristian hosts, “ the mountains 
shall be melted with their blood,” Isaiah xxiv. 3, though 
those mountains only are meant which are to be the scene 
of their slaughter, and not all the mountains of the globe. 
That all that this language means is, that the inflammable 
matter on the surface of the earth will be set on fire and 
will burn, in the regions where the destruction of the un- 
godly is to take place, is shown still more clearly by the fact, 
hereafter to be adduced, that even the wicked themselves, 
who are to be destroyed by the flames, are not to be abso- 
lutely consumed, but are to remain in such a condition as to 
be devoured by the birds of the air, and to require a burial. 
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Others seem to suppose that the conflagration in the at- 
mosphere is to be universal, and is to take place at the same 
time over the whole surface of the globe; and that the sur- 
vivance of any of its population must therefore be impossi- 
ble. This notion, however, has no ground whatever in the 
passage. ‘The prediction is simply that the atmosphere shall 
be kindled, and shall be let loose, and shall rush with a 
great noise. It is not said that the whole atmosphere of the 
globe is to be kindled and rush in that manner. The pro- 
phtecy will be accomplished, if that takes place in the scene 
where the impious, who are to perish, are assembled. As 
the atmosphere is not combustible, and cannot be separated 
into its constituents and made inflammable, except by the_ap- 
plication of heat, orsome other chemical force separate from 
itself, it is apparent that the firing of the air, or filling the 
air with fire, must be produced—if wrought as it doubtless 
will be, by natural means—by the infusion into it of some 
combustible element, such as an inflammable gas, carbon, or 
sulphur. The fire by which that combustible element is to 
be inflamed and ejected into the air, is probably to be that 
which is to issue from the throne of God, Dan. vii. 9, 10; 
the flaming fire in which he is to be revealed when he comes 
to take vengeance on his enemies, Isaiah lxvi. 15, 16; 2 
Thess. i. 7,8. If then the inflammable element is to be intro- 
duced into the atmosphere at the time,—unless created at the 
moment, which will not be deemed likely, inasmuch as am- 
ple stores of combustibles exist in the earth itself,—what is so 
probable as that it will be disengaged from the earth at the 
time, by the earthquakes which are then to convulse the 
globe, Zech. xiv. 4, 5, Joel iii. 16, and the firing of the 
interior by the lightnings flashed from the divine presence, 
by which those earthquakes are to be generated and the 
mountains made to melt; which, it is predicted Ps. xcvii., 
are to take place at his coming to reign on the earth? “A 
fire goeth before him and burneth up his enemies round 
about. His lightnings enlightened the world; the earth 
saw and trembled. The hills melted like wax at the pre- 
sence of the Lord, at the presence of the Lord of the whole 
earth.” But if that is to be the source of the inflammable 
materials with which the atmosphere is to be kindled, and 
the fusion of the earthy matter on which the volcanic fires 
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act, is to be the melting of the elements which the predic- 
tion foreshows, it is not to be supposed that it is to extend at 
once through the whole mass of the atmosphere around the 
whole globe. It will naturally, and without a miracle neces- 
sarily, be confined to the regions immediately round the 
scenes of the earthquakes and volcanic fires, and thence to 
the portions of the atmosphere over the regions in which 
the ungodly men are assembled, whom its office is to destroy. 
And such a firing of the earth, and conflagration of the air, 
in those regions in which great numbers of the antichristian 
party live and are to be assembled, will fully equal the im- 
port of the prediction, and form an ample verification of it. 
This view will be rendered still more indubitable by consi- 
derations hereafter to be adduced. 

If it is held that the conflagration, instead of being 
produced by natural means, is to be the work exclu- 
sively of a miracle, then no explanation of the exemp- 
tion of the nations who are living on the earth is necessary ; 
inasmuch as if the conflagration is altogether miraculous, 
the exemption of the nations is just as consistent with 
the miracle as their destruction would be. The whole 
supposition that the living population of the globe are to 
perish by the conflagration, proceeds on the assumption that 
the fire is to act according to the laws of nature. If there- 
fore the laws of nature have no place in it, but it is to be 
the mere work of the divine volition, the preservation of 
the nations is just as consistent with it as their destruction 
can be. To maintain, accordingly, that the burning of the 
atmosphere must naturally destroy the inhabitants of the 
earth, is to maintain that the fire is to act according to the 
natural and invariable laws of that element; and that im- 
plies that it is to be produced by natural means; that is, by 
the inflammation of naturally combustible matter. That, 
however, as necessarily implies that those means are to be 
drawn from the earth itself, in which inflammable matter ex- 
ists in ample quantity: for why should it be supposed that 
God will create combustible elements to fire the earth, when 
such elements already exist in the earth itself, and only need 
the application of fire to kindle and explode them into the 
atmosphere? But the supposition that they are to be drawn 
from the earth itself implies that they are to be developed 
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and emitted into the atmosphere only in certain regions and 
in limited quantities; for that results necessarily from the 
partial distribution of those elements, and their agency as 
far as it has hitherto been exemplified; and thence it fol- 
lows that the conflagration, instead of being universal at the 
same moment, is to be confined to limited regions; and as will 
hereafter appear, is to take place in those regions successively. 

Others assume that none of the unsanctified are to escape 
that conflagration, from the fact that it is designed to destroy 
“the men that areimpious.” That term, however, ta» eceBar, 
the impious, is used, there is the most ample certainty, not to 
designate the unsanctified generally and promiscuously, but 
only the open, organized, and peculiarly guilty enemies of 
Christ, who are directly opposing his kingdom, or at least 
giving theirsympathy and concurrence to its opposers. For 
they are in several prophecies expressly designated as the 
parties who are to be destroyed by fire at Christ’s coming, 
Thus the ten-horned beast, that is to be slain at the judgment 
at which the Ancient of Days is to preside, is the symbol of 
the kings and subordinate rulers of the fourth great monar- 
chy; and it is they only whose destruction is symbolized by 
its death and the giving of its body to the burning flame. 
That the subjects of that empire are promiscuously to perish 
along with the rulers denoted by the beast, not a hint is 
given in the vision; nor is the supposition compatible with 
the revelation which it makes of the catastrophe of the mo- 
narchs, the false prophet symbolized by the eleventh horn, 
and their subordinates in the governments of which they are 
the heads. If the people are to perish along with the 
governments, how is it that they appear as symbols in the 
vision which immediately follows of the investiture of Christ 
with the dominion of the earth, and it is announced that 
they, who are most certainly included in “all people, nations, 
and languages,” are to “serve him,” and throughout his 
_ reign which is to continue for ever and ever? 

In like manner at the great battle of Armageddon, it is 
the ten-horned beast, and the false prophet or head of the 
papacy alone, that are to be cast alive into the lake of fire 
and brimstone ; and the kings and armies that are to be asso- 
ciated with them alone that are to be slain. No intimation 
is given that the population of the realms over which those 
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monarchs and priests reign, are to perish along with them. 
So also in the vision of the great image, Dan. ii., as it is the 
image alone that is dashed to powder by the stone cut out 
of the mountain, and blown away by the wind like chaff 
from the threshers, so it is the chief rulers and their subor- 
dinates alone who belong to the organized bodies that exer- 
cise the governments and are symbolized by the image, 
whose destruction is foreshown by the crushing of the image. 
In the prediction of the same great event also, Isaiah ]xvi. 
15-24, while it is foreshown that the Lord will plead with 
all flesh, and that the slain of the Lord shall be many, and 
that those especially are to perish who are open idolaters; 
it is yet announced that he will gather all nations and 
tongues, and they shall come and see his glory, and he will 
set a sign among them, and those of them that escape, he 
will send to the nations at a distance that have not heard 
his fame nor seen his glory, and that they shall assist the 
return of the Israelites to their land, and shall afterwards 
come there to offer worship,—which indicates that the de- 
struction is to be confined to the open and incorrigible ene- 
mies of Christ. The nations at large are to survive. In 
like manner the prediction of the great battle at Jerusalem, 
Zech. xiv., exhibits the destruction which is then to take 
place, as confined to the armies that are arrayed against that 
city, and endeavoring to prevent the establishment there 
of Christ’s throne. For those alone who are to perish are 
“the people that have fought against Jerusalem.” The re- 
mainder of the nations to whom those “ people” belonged, 
are expressly represented as surviving and going up “ from 
year to year” to Jerusalem “to worship the king, the Lord 
of hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles.” What can 
more clearly show that the destruction is to be limited to 
the armed hosts that are to be engaged in open war against 
Christ? 

But that the phrase “the ungodly men,” “the men that 
are impious,” against whose judgment and perdition the 
burning of the atmosphere and earth is reserved, denotes 
the open, organized, and incorrigible enemies of Christ and 
his kingdom, who are engaged in an attempt to defeat him, 
and prevent the verification of his word, is seen from the 
passage 2 Thess. i. 8, 9, to which our correspondent refers, 
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as parallel to 2 Peter iii. 4. For those then to perish who 
are described v. 8, as not knowing God, and not obeying 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, are to be of the 
same class, it is indicated, as those v. 6, who had persecuted 
the Thessalonian believers. ‘“ Your patience and faith in all 
your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure,” are “a 
manifest token of the righteous judgment of God in count- 
ing you worthy of the kingdom of God for which ye suffer : 
since it is righteous with God to recompense tribulation to 
those who trouble you ” by persecution ; “and to you who are 
afflicted, rest with us at the revelation of the Lord Jesus 
from heaven with the angels of his power, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” As the patience 
and faith of the believers under persecution are to be the 
reason of their acceptance and reward when Christ comes in 
flaming fire, so, the representation is, the disowning of God, 
and rejection of the gospel, manifested in the persecution of 
the saints, are to be the reason of the destruction of those 
who are to perish by the fire. For it is the persecutors 
teis OAiBovery vues, those who afflict you, it is expressly said, 
whom God is then to repay by affliction. 

That the terms, ‘the men that are impious,” against whose 
judgment and aéwwarias, perdition, the firing of the air and 
earth is reserved, are thus used to designate the openly apos- 
tate and persecuting enemies of Christ’s kingdom, not the 
unrenewed promiscuously, is confirmed also by the deno- 
mination in the next chapter, 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, of the great 
combination of false and persecuting teachers of the Ca- 
tholic church, ‘‘ the man of sin,” the son of éwwasas perdition, 
and the antagonist and rival of all that is called God or 
entitled to homage; and the announcement that it is the 
party which he represents, who are to be consumed by the 
breath of Christ’s mouth, and destroyed by the effulgence, 
that is the flaming fire of his advent. They are further 
described as a body in whom the inworking of Satan 
appears with all power and signs and lying miracles, 
and all the deceit or falsehood of unrighteousness. They 
are to be persons, therefore, who profess to act with divine 
authority, and to work miracles in proof of their commission 
and the truth of their doctrines; but whose miracles are to 
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be false, and their show of piety a mere deceit or counterfeit 
by unrighteousness. They are to be false religious teachers, 
therefore, counterfeit disciples and ministers of Christ, who 
usurp his name, authority, and throne. As these are the 
class denominated the man of sin and son of perdition, who 
are then to perish by the fire of Christ’s presence, and as no 
intimation is given that any others living in the same scenes 
are to be involved in that catastrophe, it indicates that 
Peter’s phrase, “the ungodly men,” “the men that are im- 
pious,” who are to perish at the same juncture, is used also 
to denote only the same class of open and organized ene- 
mies to Christ’s kingdom. 

This is corroborated also by the parable of the field sown 
with good seed, in which the owner symbolizes Christ, and 
the wheat and tares those who professedly live under his 
rule; the wheat representing the true believers whom Christ 
introduces into his kingdom, but the tares denoting the 
wicked, whom Satan introduces among Christ’s true disci- 
ples, by leading them to profess his name, and assume the 
badge of his followers; and it is these alone who are to be 
gathered by the angels out of his kingdom at his coming, 
and consigned to the furnace of fire. These may include 
some, not improbably, who are not open apostates and perse- 
cutors; but it indicates that the destruction is to be confined 
to the special agents and vassals of Satan, whose aim and 
office is to pervert and destroy the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer. 

In like manner those, in the judgment of the living, fore- 
shown Matt. xxv. 31-46, who are to be placed at the left 
hand of the judge, and consigned to everlasting punishment, 
are exhibited as consisting solely of those who have acted 
in a direct relation to Christ’s true people in the great per- 
secution which is immediately to precede his coming, and 
as having either taken an open part with the persecutors, or 
shown a concurrence with them by refusing all succor to the 
persecuted in their sufferings. The representation assumes 
that they were all in a condition, if they had had a disposi- 
tion to it, to have relieved the sufferers, not only by giving 
food, clothing, shelter, and medicine, to those who were at 
large and might be approached without obstruction, but to 
those also who were confined in prison ; and that they took 
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the side therefore, and in their sphere acted the part of per- 
secutors, as really as those in official stations by whom the 
persecution was originated and carried on. They are pro- 
bably different persons from those who are to perish at Ar- 
mageddon ; but are of the same general class, the open and 
merciless enemies of Christ’s true people. 

_These various descriptions of the parties who are then to 
be destroyed, all of which exhibit them as open, organized 
apostates, and relentless enemies of God, not the unsancti- 
fied generally, make it clear that it is the antichristian, idola- 
trous, and persecuting host alone, that is then to perish by 
the fires of the divine vengeance, not the unrenewed nations 
generally of the earth. 

That the fire that is to destroy “the impious men” is not 
to consume the whole earth and reduce it to a wreck, is 
decisively shown, moreover, by the fact that it is not even 
to burn up the bodies of the antichristian host generally 
that is to perish at that crisis, but they are to remain uncon- 
sumed, to be devoured by the birds of the air, and in many 
instances to require burial. Thus at the great battle of God 
at Armageddon, where the armies of the kings who are to 
co-operate with the wild beast are to be slain by the sword, 
or breath proceeding from the mouth of Christ, the fowls of 
heaven are summoned to gather themselves together to the 
supper of the great God, that they may eat “ the flesh of kings, 
and the flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty men, and 
the flesh of horses, and of them that sit on them, and the 
flesh of all, both free and bond, both small and great.” “And 
the beast and the false prophet that wrought miracles before 
it, were taken and cast alive into the lake of fire burning 
with brimstone; the remnant were slain with the sword of 
himi that sat upon the horse, which proceeded out of his 
mouth, and all the fowls were filled with their flesh,” Rev. 
xix. 17-21, which indicates that they were merely killed by 
the flaming breath of the Redeemer, not devoured by it, 
nor by any conflagration of the atmosphere or earth that 
was kindled by it, or by any other cause. For why should 
the fowls have been invited to sup on them, if they were 
wrapped in a devouring fire and consumed by it? And 
how, if they were dispatched in that way, could all the 
fowls, or any of them, have been filled by their flesh ?: 
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In like manner Gog, who is to invade the land of Israel, 
after the Israelites have returned and resettled there, and 
whom God is to destroy by raining upon him and upon 
his bands, and upon the many people that are with him, an 
overflowing rain, and great hailstones, fire, and brimstone, 
is to be given unto the ravenous birds of every sort, and to 
the beasts of the field to be, devoured; and their bows and 
arrows are to remain and serve as fuel for the Israelites for 
seven years, and their bones are to lie on the surface, and in 
such numbers and scattered over so wide a region, as to re- 
quire seven months to complete their burial, Ezek. xxxviii., 
xxxix. Can a stronger proof be imagined, that though they 
are in a measure to be killed by the fire and brimstone show- 
ered on them, they yet are not to be burned and reduced to 
ashes by it, or bya general conflagration? If they are to per- 
ish by a general conflagration, how could their bodies remain 
to be devoured by ravenous birds and wild beasts? How, 
if the whole atmosphere is then inflamed and annihilated, 
and the whole earth fused and consumed by the heat, can 
the birds and beasts survive to feed on their carcases? Or 
how could their bows, arrows, spears, and other combustible 
armor, escape the burning, and serve for fuel to the Israelites? 
How indeed could the Israelites themselves any more escape 
destruction by such a universal fire? Can anything be 
more clear, than that the whole fancy of such an all-devour- 
ing conflagration is without authority, and irreconcilable 
with the predictions of the catastrophe by which “the 
impious” are to perish at that crisis? Or can any clearer 
indication be necessary, than is presented in this prophecy, 
that the fire and brimstone that are to be rained upon Gog 
and his armies, though kindled probably by the lightnings 
flashed from the throne of the Almighty, are yet to proceed 
from the volcanoes with which Palestine is then to be fired 
and convulsed? For the great earthquake with which it is 
predicted the land of Israel is then to be shaken, is doubtless 
to proceed from the explosion of combustible matter beneath 
the surface, that is to vent itself by the projection of its 
burning gases and heated minerals into the atmosphere, and 
produce the conflagration of the air and fusion of the elements, 
which it is foreshown by Peter are to take place “ in that 


day” “of the Lord.” “For in my jealousy, and in the fire 
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of a wrath have I spoken; Surely in that day there shall 
be a great shaking in the land of Israel ; so that the fishes of 
the sea, and the fowls of the heaven, and the beasts of the 
field, and all creeping things that creep upon the earth, and 
all the men that are upon the face of the earth, shall shake at 
my presence ; and the mountains shall be thrown down, and the 
steep places shall fall, and every wall shall fall to the ground, 
Ezek. xxxviii. 19, 20. A great earthquake is to take place, 
therefore, at the time of the rain of the fire and brimstone 
on Gog and his hosts; and as such violent convulsions of 
the earth usually, and probably in all instances, issue in vol- 
canic eruptions, in which sulphur is a leading element, what 
is so probable as that the fire and brimstone with which the 
invading hosts are to be overwhelmed, are to be projected 
from the kindled earth into the atmosphere, and by emitting 
a vast volume of inflammable gas along with them, fill the 
heavens to a great height with flame, and in the rushing 
whirlwinds and crashing noise which usually attend the ex- 
plosions of great volcanoes, verify the prediction that the 
heavens or atmosphere shall rush with a loud roar, or thun- 
dering noise? The phenomena described by the apostle are 
precisely such as attend the eruption of the great volcano, 
Kilauea Hawaii, as described in passages quoted in the 
Journal, vol. v. pp. 189, 190, and 369, from which we tran- 
scribe the following sentences. ‘The stream plunged into 
the sea with loud detonations, The burning lava, on meet- 
ing the waters, was shivered like melted glass into millions 
of particles which were thrown up in clouds that darkened 
the sky, and fell like a storm of hail over the surrounding 
country. Vast columns of steam and vapors rolled off be- 
fore the wind, whirling in ceaseless agitation, and the re- 
flected glare of the lavas formed a fiery firmament over- 
head.”— Dana’s Geol. U. S. Expl. Expedition, pp. 188-192. 
“The intense heat of the fountain and stream of lava 
caused an influx of cool air from every quarter. This creat- 
ed terrific whirlwinds, which constantly stalking about, like 
so many sentinels, bade defiance to [he means threatened] 
the daring visitor. These were the most dangerous of any- 
thing about the volcano. Clouds approaching the volcano 
were driven back, and set moving in wild confusion.”—Let- 
ter of H. Kinney, Am. Jour. of Science, Sept. 1852, p. 258. 
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As, then, volcanic phenomena,—the filling the skyswith 
flames, the whirlwind rush of the air, a loud roar and crash, 
and the fusion of the earthy elements projected from the 
crater, and decomposition of the water and air with which 
they come in contact,—thus accord precisely with those 
described by the apostle as to attend the judgment and 
destruction of “the impious men ;” why should it not be 
held as clear that the firing of the air and earth, and melting 
of the elements, which he foreshows, are to be of precisely 
the same kind, and proceed from the same cause? The 
language he employs is not stronger, the effects he describes 
are not of a more intense nature, than those depicted in these 
passages. 

It is predicted also, Isaiah lxvi. 24, that there are to be 
carcases of men, who are to be slain at that epoch, that not 
only are not to be consumed by the fire, but are to remain 
visible at least for a time, and it would seem from the 
description, in a volcanic locality ; and are to be gazed at by 
survivors. ‘ And it shall come to pass, that from one new 
moon to another, and from one Sabbath to another, shall all 
flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord; and they 
shall go forth and look upon the carcases of the men that 
have transgressed against me; for their worm shall not die, 
neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be an 
abhorring unto all flesh.” 

This view of the catastrophe is corroborated by the de- 
scription given by Zechariah of the mode in which the anti- 
christian hosts are then to be destroyed. “And this shall 
be the plague wherewith the Lord will smite all the people 
that have fought against Jerusalem. Their flesh shall con- 
sume away while they stand upon their feet, and their eyes 
shall consume away in their sockets, and their tongue shall 
consume away in their mouth.” “And so shall be the 
plague of the horse, of the mule, of the camel, and of the 
ass, and of all the beasts that shall be in their tents, as this 
plague.”—Chap. xiv. 12, 15. 

This is not the effect that would naturally be produced, if 
they were absolutely enveloped in a devouring fire, as they 
then could not remain on their feet, nor would one part of 
their bodies be more exposed to injury than another; but it 
is precisely the effect that would be produced by a volcanic 
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eruption, sending up vast volumes of melted lava and burn- 
ing gases into the heights of the atmosphere, that should 
reflect an intense heat and glare on the eyes, and generate 
hot gusts and whirlwinds loaded with heated particles that 
should rush in all directions, and filling the eyes, mouths, 
and clothes of the hosts every few moments, excite inflam- 
mation, and soon destroy the parts most exposed, while the 
sufferers would still be able to remain on their feet. 

It is corroborated also by the prediction, that instead of 
being instantly destroyed by the fire, they are to be thrown 
into a tumult, and in their confusion and terror are to fall on 
each other. ‘“ And it shall come to pass in that day, a great 
tumult from the Lord shall be among them; and they shall 
lay hold every one on the hand of his neighbor, and his 
hand shall rise up against the hand of his neighbor,” Zech. 
xiv. 13. This might naturally arise from a volcanic erup- 
tion, that, threatening them with destruction, should prompt 
them to fly in haste and disarray, and, blinding them with ashes 
and smoke, should prevent them from distinguishing each 
other. In such a flight they would naturally run against 
each other, and not improbably mistake one another for 
foes, and each endeavor to effect his escape by sacrificing 
whoever stood in his way. But no such tumult and conflict 
could occur were they instantly enveloped in an atmosphere 
of devouring fire. Flight would then be impossible. Each 
would instantly sink overpowered by his sufferings, and have 
neither motive nor strength to contend with his neighbor. 
Who ever heard of persons enveloped in the flames of a 
burning building fighting with each other, or can conceive 
it possible ? 

This accords also with the prediction, Psalm xi. 6. “The 
wicked,”’ the impious, are defined, v. 2, as those who plot the 
destruction of the righteous. “ For lo, the wicked bend their 
bow, they make ready their arrow upon the string, that they 
may privily shoot at the upright in heart.” ‘The Lord is 
in his holy temple; the Lord’s throne is in heaven; his 
eyes behold, his eyelids try the children of men. The Lord 
trieth the righteous; but the wicked, and him that loveth 
violence, his soul hateth.” And these he is to destroy by a 
storm like those which are often generated by volcanic erup- 
tions. ‘Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire and 
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brimstone, and an horrible tempest: the portion of their 
cup.” 

These considerations make it clear that the catastrophe 
which the apostle foreshows, instead of a universal conflagra- 
tion of the atmosphere and the earth, that is to blot them 
from existence, or reduce them to a mass of ruins, is to be 
but a local and partial firing of the earth and air, that is to 
be the means of terror, confusion, and death to the impious 
hosts and their co-operators who are arrayed in open war 
against Christ; not of destroying the nations of the earth 
at large. 

And finally, this is confirmed by the events that are to 
intervene between the coming of Christ in the clouds, and 
the completion of the judgment of the living nations, 
which show not only that no general conflagration of the 
world is to take place on his arrival, but that the destruc- 
tion of the impious, who are to perish by his avenging fires, 
instead of being accomplished in a single catastrophe, is to 
take place successively, and in different scenes. There are 
many who seem to suppose that the world will be set on 
fire and the wicked universally destroyed, immediately on 
Christ’s arrival. But that notion is both wholly unfounded, 
and inconsistent with many events that are to attend and 
follow his advent. 

Thus it is apparent that his advent itself, or first appear- 
ance, cannot be beheld by all the inhabitants of the globe 
at the same time; since whatever the direction may be in 
which he approaches it, he can only be visible at the same 
moment to the people of one hemisphere, and if percep- 
tible at a great distance, cannot, unless he passes round 
the earth, or there is an acceleration of its rotation on its 
axis, under twelve hours after, be seen by all the residents 
in the other hemisphere; while if he is not visible till he 
reaches the atmosphere, and the region of clouds, he will be 
seen at the same time by the population of only a narrow 
region. 

But his avenging lightnings are not to be darted on his 
enemies and kindle the earth and atmosphere, even at the 
great battle with his armed foes, the instant of his becoming 
visible. His foes, instead of being immediately enveloped 
in fire and devoured, are to flee to the mountains and 
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crags, and endeavor to hide themselves from his wrath. 
“And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich 
men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman and every freeman, hid themselves in the dens, 
and in the rocks of the mountains, and said to the moun- 
tains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb; for the great day of his wrath has come, and who 
shall be able to stand.” Rev. vi. 15-17. The same 
terror, flight, and attempt to secrete themselves are pre- 
dicted by Isaiah ii. 10-21. ‘‘ Enter into the rock, and hide 
thee in the dark, for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of 
his majesty. The lofty looks of men shall be humbled, and 
the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day. For the day of the 
Lord of hosts shall be upon every one that is proud and 
lofty, and upon every one that is lifted up; and he-shall be 
brought low; and upon all the cedars of Lebanon high and 
lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan; and upon all 
the high mountains, and upon all the hills that are lifted up, 
and upon every high tower, and upon every fenced wall, 
and upon all the ships of Tarshish, and upon all the plea- 
sant pictures. And the loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down, and the haughtiness of men shall be made low; and 
the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. And the idols 
shall be utterly abolished. And they shall go into the holes 
of the rocks, and into the caves of the earth, for fear of the 
Lord, and for the glory of his majesty, when he ariseth to 
shake terribly the earth. In that day shall a man cast his 
idols of silver and his idols of gold, which they made each 
one for himself to worship, to the moles and to the bats, to 
go into the clefts of the rocks, and into the tops of the 
ragged rocks, for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his 
majesty, when he ariseth to shake terribly the earth.” 
This indicates that the vengeance of God is then to be 
especially directed against the haughty andedaring in sin, 
and that a terrible earthquake is to be one means by which 
it is to be executed ; but it shows that the guilty are not to 
be instantaneously destroyed, but are to have opportunity to 
flee to the mountains, and hide themselves in dens and 
caverns. The event foreshown in these passages is doubt- 
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less the battle of Armageddon, when the usurping and per- 
secuting powers denoted by the wild beast, the false pro- 
phet, and their armies, are to be destroyed. A still longer 
period is to intervene between Christ’s advent, and the judg- 
ment of the living nations, described Matt, xxv. 31-46; for 
they are to be gathered together after his coming, and not, 
as is generally supposed, at the same time and place, but 
there is every reason to presume successively. It is after 
he has come in the clouds of heaven, he himself announ- 
ces, Matt. xxiv. 31, that he shall send his angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet to gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other; and 
it is still later, it is indicated in the vision of the vintage, 
Rev. xiv. 17-20, that the wicked are to be gathered and 
destroyed; and probably neither of these classes is to be 
assembled at one time and in one place. The language 
does not imply it. The representation will be perfectly 
verified by the assembling of the nations before him, 
though it be in different scenes and successively. And 
why should the population of Europe, Africa, America, 
and the Pacific and Indian isles, be transported to Asia to 
be judged?—a process that unless accomplished by a 
miracle would occupy many years, more indeed far than an 
ordinary lifetime even of the aged, and demand extra- 
ordinary provisions for the subsistence and shelter of those 
collected at the scene, while the gathering was in progress. 
Such a voyage and march of nine hundred millions of human 
beings to a single point on the globe, would involve, in truth, 
an array of miracles, compared with which all that have 
hitherto been wrought in the government of the world would 
sink into insignificance; and is not to be thought of. The 
judgment of the nations will doubtless take place in their 
several territories, andin succession. A considerable period 
therefore, and not impossibly years, may pass ere it is com- 
pleted. The supposition, accordingly, that the earth and 
atmosphere are to be fired throughout and utterly con- 
sumed as the process proceeds, is contradictious and absurd. 

It is equally inconsistent with the resurrection of the un- 
holy from the grave and the sea at the distance of the vast 
series of ages denoted by the thousand years after Christ’s 
advent, and the resurrection of the righteous, and the de- 
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struction of the antichristian hosts. It is expressly revealed 
in the vision of the resurrection of the holy dead at the 
commencement of the thousand years, that “the rest of the 
dead are not to live again until the thousand years are fin- 
ished;” and there is immediately after a vision of their re- 
surrection from the sea, the grave, and the realms of the 
unburied, and their judgment soon after the close of the 
thousand years. But their resurrection at that late period, 
after Christ’s coming and destruction of the impious hosts, 
symbolized by the beast, Babylon, the false prophet, and 
their confederates, shows that the earth and air cannot in the 
mean time have been reduced to a mass of ruins by a confla- 
gration, and the sea evaporated or struck from existence; as 
then, to make it possible, it would be necessary that the earth 
and sea should be restored from their dissolution to essentially 
the state in which they subsisted before their destruction ; 
for how can the grave and the sea at that epoch give up the 
dead that are in them, if there are no graves, nor sea, in 
which the dead are buried? But who will venture to main- 
tain that the earth and the sea are to be reproduced from 
non-existence, in their original state, and that the dead they 
once contained are to be redeposited in them, in order to 
their resurrection in the manner represented in that vision? 

Such are the stupendous contradictions and absurdities 
which the notion of the conflagration and dissolution of the 
world at Christ’s coming involves. It not only has no 
authority whatever in the passage from which it has been 
drawn, and no countenance from any other part of the 
Word of God, but it is entirely inconsistent with the views 
which are presented in the prophets of the events that are to 
attend and follow Christ’s coming, destruction of the im- 
pious, judgment of the living population of the world, and 
reign over the nations through the ages that are to follow. 

It is not the millenarian, therefore, but the anti-millena- 
rian, whose views it is impossible to reconcile with the 
apostle’s language, and the teachings generally of the Scrip- 
tures on this subject. 

On the whole, then, the notion’ almost universally enter- 
tained of the conflagration and dissolution of the heavens 
and earth at Christ’s coming, is without any ground what- 
ever in the apostle’s words, and springs wholly from attach- 
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ing to them a meaning which they do not involve. The 
fires by which the impious are then to be destroyed, are to 
be but local and temporary, and are to offer, there is reason 
to believe, no more obstacle to the safety of the population 
of the globe at large, than the volcanoes have that have 
already raged in the depths of the earth, and ejected their 
burning elements into the atmosphere. 


Ill. THE JUDGMENT. MATTHEW XXV. 31-46; REVELATION 
xx. 4-15. 


There is no inconsistency, that we perceive, between the 
judgments predicted in these passages; as that foreshown in 
Matthew is a judgment of the living nations, but those fore- 
shown in the Revelation, judgments of the holy and unholy 
dead. Mdvra rx tm, Matt. xxv. 82, denotes, as is shown in 
the Journal, vol. iv., pp. 164, 165, all the living nations, 
and the living exclusively, never the dead. The prediction 
that they are to be judged by themselves involves, therefore, 
no incensistency with the prediction, Rev. xx. 4—6, that the 
holy dead are also to be judged by themselves at the com- 
mencement of the thousand years; nor with the prediction, 
v. 11-15, that the unholy dead are to be judged by them- 
selves after the close of the thousand years. And those 
predictions of the separate judgment of those classes are per- 
fectly consistent with such passages as Psalm xcviii. 9, Acts 
xvii. 81, which declare that God shall judge the world in 
righteousness ; as they simply announce the certainty that it 
is to be judged by him, without indicating whether the judg- 
ment of all is to take place at the same time, or not. Even 
the prediction, Matthew xxv. 31-46, does not imply, we take 
it, that all the living nations are to be gathered together in 
one place, and judged at one time. It merely announces 
that all are to be gathered before Christ and judged. If 
they are gathered and judged separately, it will be as literal 
and perfect a fulfilment of the prophecy as though they were 
assembled and judged at one place and time. The fact that 
there is no express intimation in the passage that they are to 
be gathered into more than one assembly, and judged at 
more than one time, is no more proof that there is to be but 
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one assembly and judgment, than the fact that in the parable 
of the sower but one person is exhibited as sowing the seed, 
implies that the sower represented but one person, who was 
to preach the word denoted by the seed. It is not credible, 
indeed, as we have already shown, that the living nations: 
should all be gathered together at one place. First, because 
those only are represented as there to be judged who have 
acted in a direct relation to Christ’s suffering followers, and 
shown thereby what their dispositions are towards him. 
And next, because the assembling of those two classes would 
necessarily involve probably the assembling of a large share 
of the others; for how could the young and helpless be 
deserted by their parents and others on whom they are de- 
pendent? But the assembling of one-half, one-third, or one- 
fourth, of the population of the globe in one place, may justly 
be regarded as physicallv impossible without 4 miracle, and 
a series of miracles, indeed, both to transport them across 
continents and seas, and furnish them with sustenance and 
shelter. All the present shipping of the world multiplied 
ten-fold, would not be adequate to carry two hundred mil- 
lions of human beings, with the food and merchandise that 
would be essential to their sustenance and comfort, from the 
different parts of the world to the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, or the Red Sea, in the lapse of half a century. 
And, besides, who would raise the surplus food and produce 
the surplus manufactures that would be needed to feed and 
clothe the hosts and the millions employed in their transpor- 
tation, while their migration was in progress? Or, were it 
practicable, what great end could be answered by such a 
measure? So laborious and cumbrous a movement does not 
seem in accordance with the wisdom and goodness of 
God; and as it is not requisite to the literal accomplish- 
ment of the prediction, it is not to be supposed that it is to 
take place. ‘The nations are doubtless to be assembled and 
judged separately and successively ; and their judgment in 
that manner will involve no inconsistency with the judgment 
of the holy dead at the commencement of the thousand 
years, and of the unholy at the close of that period. 
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Art. VIIL—Tue War OF THE GREAT NATIONS. 


THE eyes of the civilized world are fixed at present on 
the strife, on a rocky promontory of the Euxine, of four of 
the principal nations of the earth: the greatest of the Greek, 
the greatest of the Catholic, the greatest of the Protestant 
communion, and the most powerful also of the Mahometan 
faith. The immediate object of the contest at its present 
stage, is the possession of a few square miles of precipitous 
ridges and barren rocks. The ultimate object of Russia is, 
the conquest of the Turkish empire, supremacy in the Medi- 
terranean, and a controlling influence in the politics of the 
nations of western Europe. The aim of Great Britain and 
France is to prevent Russia from making an accession to her 
territory and power, so vast and commanding, as not only to 
exclude them, if she chooses, from the Mediterranean, and 
endanger the East, but to threaten the independence of Italy 
and Germany, and menace their own existence. The object 
of Turkey is to protect herself from annihilation. It isa war 
therefore of the greatest interest to these nations, and what- 
ever may be its issue, is to affect in a very important manner 
the well-being of the world. The aim of the Most High in 
permitting it doubtless is that these races may be the instru- 
ments of inflicting his justice on each other, and that the 
universe may see that men are still the same as they have 
ever been; not only revolters from him, but enemies of 
one another, and ready for the gratification of their cruel 
passions, an empty shout of applause, or the momentary 
possession of power and wealth, to pursue each other with a 
merciless vengeance, and hurl myriads and millions down 
the precipice of eternal destruction. Their progress in the 
arts, their higher knowledge, their large enjoyment of the 
comforts of life, the long reign of Christianity among them, 
have not wrought any change in their principles or passions: 
even the nations that are disposed to peace, are forced to war 
to defend themselves from their lawless and malignant 
neighbors, who threaten them with encroachment and vas- 
salage. 

A series of events that have preceded this contest, and 
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apparently been conditions of its occurrence, have been as 
peculiar and as unexpected, as the war itself. Such, espe- 
cially, was the fall of the French monarchy in 1848, and the 
institution of a far more energetic and commanding govern- 
ment in its place. Had Louis Philippe continued to occupy 
the French throne till his death, and then transmitted it to 
his heir, the young Duke of Orleans, it is not likely that the 
regency in whose hands the government would now have 
been, would have ventured on so hazardous a conflict. Nor 
is it likely, had not the disasters of that period placed Austria 
in a condition of dependence on Russia, and made peace with 
that power essential to her security, that the Czar himself 
would have entered on the system of unjust and presump- 
tuous measures that led to the war. He undoubtedly calcu- 
lated, and perhaps still calculates at least, on the neutrality of 
that empire, and not improbably looks even for her co-opera- 
tion, should it be necessary, to shield him from a final defeat. 
The short crops of 1853 were an element also in the combi- 
nation of events, which prompted the emperor Nicholas to 
select the moment to carry into effect his schemes for extend- 
ing his sway over Turkey. He flattered himself, probably, 
that the fear of being cut off from their usual supplies of 
grain from the Baltic and Euxine, would withhold the Eng- 
lish and French from interfering by force to prevent him 
from accomplishing his ambitious designs. And finally, 
another event still more extraordinary, and essential perhaps 
to the possibility of the war, was the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia, by which the capital of England and 
France, and the means of supporting the public credit, have 
been so vastly augmented, that no serious difficulties are felt 
or anticipated in providing resources for the contest. The 
casual notice by a laborer, of a few brilliant particles glit- 
tering on a sand-bank in the morning sun, was an essen- 
tial element in the combination of causes that were to deter- 
mine the present movements of these great empires, and that 
are to exert the most decisive influences on the destinies of 
the world. Had it not been for the accession of several 
hundred millions from those sources to the specie of Europe, 
and the assurance of its continued augmentation on an undi- 
minished scale, the prospect of such a war would probably 
have given a shock to public credit, which neither the cabi- 
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net of Great Britain nor France would have found it possible 
to overcome. 

The war has not only resulted from a peculiar concurrence 
of events, but has forced its way as it were, into existence, 
against the most strenuous efforts to avoidit. Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey, instead of having eagerly rushed into or 
courted it, have striven by all the artifices of diplomacy, and 
by generous concessions, to avert it; and have énly assumed 
the sword when forced to the alternative either of checking 
the ambition of Russia, or yielding themselves the unresist- 
ing victims of her power. 

The issues of the contest are to be of the utmost moment, 
also, whichever side may gain the final victory. The results 
indeed already made sure, are of the greatest significance, 
and form an essential link apparently in the series of events, 
that are to lead on to the accomplishment of the predicted 
judgments and catastrophes of the nations. Had Russia 
been allowed to carry out her project of aggression without 
obstruction, she would probably in a very brief period have 
drawn the whole Turkish empire within her grasp. The 
Czar’s pretence that his aim in seizing the Principalities was 
merely to withhold the Sultan from some meditated violation 
of the rights of the professors of the Greek faith in his do- 
minions, and that he had no designs of conquest or further 
encroachment, is entitled to no credence. As soon as he had 
ascertained that he was to meet no resistance from the courts 
of London and Paris, he would have doubled his forces in 
the Principalities, crossed the Danube, cut his way to Con- 
stantinople, and swept the Turkish dynasty to the grave, or 
driven it into Asia Minor or Syria. It were absurd to sup- 
pose that he would have lost so propitious a moment to con- 
summate his schemes, and left the prey but half gorged, and 
liable by a later interference of England or France to be 
snatched from his grasp. 

The extinction of the Turkish empire, however, at this 
point in the current of events, is inconsistent with the great 
scheme of Providence which is revealed in the Scriptures, 
and would contradict the predictions that are made of the 
period and circumstances of its fall. The Turkish power, it 
is generally held by interpreters, is that which is symbolized 
under the sixth trumpet, by the monster horseman from the 
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“east of the Euphrates, whose office it was to scourge and tor- 
ture the idolatrous churches, especially of the eastern Roman 
empire. But it is expressly foreshown that they are to con- 
tinue their sway till the slaying of the witnesses at the close 
of the period denoted by the twelve hundred and sixty 
days, immediately before the seventh trumpet, the coming of 
Christ, the resurrection of the holy dead, and the judgment 
of the nations, Rev. xi. 14-19. As therefore the witnesses 
have not yet been slain, the fall of the Turkish empire at 
this time is inconsistent with that prediction. 

This war against the Czar, accordingly, is to defeat his 
scheme of an immediate conquest of Turkey, and is an indis- 
pensable element in the great current of causes that are, on 
the one hand, to prevent the confutation of the prophecy by 
a premature fall of that empire, and, on the other, are to 
secure its overthrow at the epoch which the prediction 
assigns for its fall. And this, or the postponement at least 
of the Czar’s schemes for a considerable period, the events of 
the contest have already made sure. Whatever may be its 
final issue, the repulse of the Russians from the Danube, and 
the destruction of their fleet, make it certain that a conside- 
rable time must pass after peace shall have been -concluded, 
ere the Czar can make another movement for the conquest 
of Constantinople, with a prospect of success. Should 
Sebastopol and the Crimea be conquered by the allies, and 
remain in their hands, or be transferred to Turkey, as they 
will have control of the Black Sea, a series of years must 
revolve before Russia can again construct such a fleet as will 
be essential to a war on the Sultan, even should he be left 
without assistance from the western powers. Should Sebas- 
topol and the Crimea remain in the hands of the Czar, at 
least six, eight, or ten years must intervene before he can 
reconstruct his dilapidated fortresses, and rebuild his arma- 
ments, so as to put himself in as favorable an attitude as he 
was at the commencement of this struggle, for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. The war is undoubtedly, there- 
fore, filling a most important office in the great tragedy of 
Providence. 

Ere it terminates, however, events of a far different and 
more stirring interest may occur, that shall change the whole 
condition of the western nations, and occupy an equally im- 
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portant place in the great succession that is to lead on to the « 
catastrophe to which they are rapidly advancing. The ap- 
prehension is felt by many in Great Britain, and on the con- 
tinent, that ere the contest is closed, it may be transferred to 
the west of Europe, by a coalition betwixt Prussia, and per- 
haps Austria, and Russia, by insurrection or other causes, 
and may end in a revolution in those countries and Italy, 
and the institution of new governments on the basis of gene- 
ral suffrage. That would invest it with immeasurably 
greater importance than it seems now to possess, and make 
it the precursor of the persecution of the witnesses, which is 
to follow the assumption by the civil rulers of their last 
form, as represented by the eighth king of the empire, and 
the ten kings that are to have one mind with him, and give 
to him their power, Rev. xvii. 10-14. Whether, however, 
it is to be so closely connected or not with that modification 
of the western governments—which, it seems to have be- 
come the general belief, is rapidly approaching—it is doubt- 
less one of the great and essential steps in the train that is 
to lead to the accomplishment of the revelations God has 
made, and belongs to the system of judgments denominated 
by the Spirit of inspiration, the last plagues, the infliction of 
which began upwards of sixty years ago, and is far ad- 
vanced towards its completion. If has already proved a 
direful calamity to vast crowds. Out of the armies and 
fleets engaged in the conflict, probably not less than one 
hundred thousand have fallen in battle, been swept away by 
the pestilence, or perished from fatigue. And who can esti- 
mate the alarms, the miseries, the outrages, to which the 
Principalities have been subjected by the savage hosts that 
have overrun and pillaged them? Who can sum up the sor- 
rows by which multitudes have been smitten by the wholesale 
carnage of the battles in the Crimea? Or who can picture 
in imagination the amount of toil and deprivation to which 
millions are to be subjected, to pay the crushing expenses 
of the struggle? Contemplated in its mildest aspect, it is a 
gigantic calamity, and forms an awful expression of God’s 
avenging justice. It is, accordingly, viewed with profound 
interest and awe by the Christian and Mahometan nations 
that are embarked in it, and with forebodings in myriads of 
hearts, that it is but the first gust of a tempest that is to rush 
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westward, and ere it sinks into silence, is to spread terror 
and devastation over the other kingdoms and nations of the 
Kuropean family. 

This conflict, however, in which such momentous inte- 
rests are involved, is not contemplated with awe by the 
inhabitants of this world alone. It is gazed at from the 
orbs above with a far profounder sense of the awful passions 
which it displays, and fuller comprehension of the ends it 
is to answer in the divine administration. It must strike 
the intelligences of those blissful spheres with a resistless 
sense of the folly, malignity, and madness of men, to see 
them gathering from the most. distant regions—Northern 
Africa, the whole circuit of the ancient kingdoms of 
Babylonia, Media, and Greece, the most remote nations of 
the Roman empire in the west, and the vast regions of 
Northern Europe and Asia, in such crowds, and with such 
terrific engines, to harass each other with alarms, rend 
each other with wounds, and consign one another to the 
horrors of a premature and violent death. What a contrast 
the scene presents to their peaceful realms, which are never 
ravaged by evil passions, nor darkened by avenging frowns, 
because of sin? How ¢lear must be their sight, and how 
full their realization, that man has fallen, and has become 
an enemy to himself, as well as God! And how resistlesly 
must the spectacle impress them with the feeling, that they 
are left of God thus to smite each other with misery and 
death, that they may, on the one hand, show forth to the 
universe their character as revolters from him; and on the 
other, make themselves the instruments of inflicting on one ° 
another his avenging justice? What lessons are the un- 
fallen worlds thus taught? What exemplifications are 
made to them of what the wickedness, strife, and misery 
are, to which they sink, who depart from God? What 
light is reflected on the work of redemption? And what 
beauty must invest the power, and grace, and skill, that 
raise the ransomed from such a depth of ruin, to spotless- 
ness, wisdom, and benevolence; and are finally to free the 
world from the ravages of sin and death, and make it 
the dwelling-place of unsullied sanctitude and unmingled 
bliss ? 

This is not a matter of mere fancy or conjecture; but it 
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is specifically revealed in the Apocalypse, that the angelic 
orders—the messengers of God who bear his will to the 
distant realms of his empire, and execute his behests in 
worlds that are occupied by inferior ranks of intelligences 
—and the spirits of the holy dead of our race, are made 
acquainted with the great scheme of his administration over 
our world, and are spectators of the awful judgments and 
gracious deliverances of which it is the scene. Thus they 
were present at the opening of the Revelation, chap. iv. v., 
and sang ascriptions of right and worthiness to the Lamb to 
break the seals of the divine purposes, and make known to 
angels, the redeemed in heaven, and the inhabitants of the 
earth, the great events that were to mark his sway over 
men, till he comes to conquer his enemies, and bring all 
nations to submit to his sceptre. At the sound of the 
seventh trumpet, they gave thanks with loud voices that 
the time had come when he was to judge the hosts that 
were arrayed in war against him, and deliver and accept 
his saints. And again, at the fall of Babylon, they ascribed 
to him salvation, and honor, and glory, and celebrated the 
righteousness of the doom he had assigned to that malignant 
power, and summoned the surviving inhabitants of the 
earth to fear and praise God, and rejoice that the hour of 
the resurrection of his people from the grave had arrived: 
which indicate that they are aware at every stage of its 
progress, of the accomplishment of his purposes here, and 
feel an interest suitable to the loftiness of their natures, 
the greatness of their knowledge, and the intimacy of their 
‘relations to God, in both the wrathful and the gracious in- 
terpositions by which he is conducting the present dispen- 
sation to its close. 

But in the vision of the fifteenth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse, the hosts of the redeemed are exhibited as assembled 
in the divine presence, immediately before the effusion of 
the last plagues on the nations, and chanting the truth and 
justice of God in those inflictions, and the redemption of 
the world in which they are to issue. 

“ And I saw another sign in heaven, great and wonder- 
ful; seven angels having the seven last plagues; for in 
them the wrath of God is finished. And I saw as it were a 
glassy sea mingled with fire; and they who were victorious 
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from the wild beast, and from its image, and from the num- 
ber of its name, standing on the glassy sea, having harps of 
God. And they sing the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb; saying, Great and wonder- 
ful are thy works, O Lord God Almighty ; just and true are 
thy ways, king of the nations. Who shall not fear, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name; for it is alone holy; for all the 
nations shall come and worship before ‘thee, because thy 
judgments have been manifested,” chap. xv. 1-4. 

The hosts of those who are redeemed during the sway of 
the antichristian powers, are thus presented as assembled 
in the divine presence immediately before the effusion of the 


- last plagues, and celebrating the righteousness of God in 


that vast train of the most terrible judgments that have ever 
been inflicted on the nations. The relation in which those 
who are victorious from the wild beast and from its image, 
and from the number of its name, that is, its mark or badge, 
are used as symbols, is that of exact likeness, or as represen- 
tatives, of those who are redeemed during the tyranny of the 
powers denoted by the beast and its image; inasmuch as 
there is no other class of beings whom they can symbolize. 
There are no others who have had a conflict with those 
apostate powers, and escaped victorious from their assaults. 
The vision, accordingly, shows that at the epoch when the 
outpouring of the last plagues was about to commence, there 
was in reality such an assembly in the divine presence of 
those who have maintained their allegiance to God against 
the wiles, menaces, and persecutions of those apostate 
powers; an adoring celebration of his truth and righteous- 
ness in all his administration during their sway, both over 
them and over hisown children; and a raptured utterance of 
their assurance that the destroying judgments by which so 
many were soon to perish, should terminate in the convic- 
tion of all worlds and all individuals that he, and he alone, 
is infinitely holy; and in bringing all the surviving nations 
to submission to his rule. It implie#Paccordingly, that the 
spirits of the witnesses and martyrs of Christ, not only now 
enjoy a conscious and active existence, and are raised to an 
intelligence suitable to beings who are admitted to the im- 
mediate presence of God, but that they have an intimate 
knowledge of all the conduct of men towards him, and of his 
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dealings with them ; are apprised of the nature of the judg- 
ments that are to mark the close of the present dispensation ; 
and see with the clearest certainty, and feel with the pro- 
foundest realization, that all his ways are just and true, 
worthy of his boundless attributes, and suited in the highest 
measure to subserve the conversion of the world in which 
they are to result. 

Let us suppose the heavens were opened, and the specatcle 
were presented to us, as it was beheld by the apostle, and 
consider what truths it would reveal, and what impressions 
it would make. Among the first and most emphatic would 
doubtless be the consciousness and activity of the redeemed in 
their present life, and the intimacy and beauty of their rela- 
tions to God. Instead of being struck with insensibility, or 
consigned to some remote and twilight world, where, as some 
imagine, they have neither means of knowledge, occupation, 
nor the power of communicating with each other, they are 
raised to a higher range of faculties than they here enjoyed, 
possess an immeasurably larger and more comprehensive 
knowledge, and are admitted to the immediate presence of 
God. 

The next impression, perhaps, would be their countless 
number. The glassy pavement on which they stood is said 
to be as it were a sea. It was not an ordinary court spread 
out in front of the temple, but a vast level, like an expanse 
of water stretching forward and on either hand as far, per- 
haps, as the eye could reach, and is, because of that resem- 
blance, denominated a sea. And an area extending in that 
manner in front, and sweeping round in a wide circuit, was 
doubtless requisite to station the vast host. A smaller 
space, indeed, could scarcely be entitled to the name of sea. 
How immense then must have been the multitude who oc- 
cupied it! How beautiful and impressive is the revelation 
which the symbol thus makes of the countlessness of the 
myriads who have been redeemed during the ages of the 
beast’s power! Inst@§l of a small number, a host which no 
one can count, have washed their robes during that period, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, and gone 
up from this stormy life to the presence of God, where they 
are waiting till the great hour arrives of the completion of 
their redemption. 
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And they have “harps of God, and sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb. Great and wonderful are thy works, 
O Lord God Almighty. Just and true are thy ways, King 
of the nations. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name; for it is alone holy; for all the nations shall 
come and worship before thee, because thy judgments are 
made manifest!’’ Could we hear that chant as it burst from 
their fervid hearts, and rang from their harps, with what 
impressions would it thrill us of the lofty intelligence and 
rectitude to which they are raised! It is not an expression 
of mere trust, but of knowledge; a raptured utterance of 
what they see in the clearest light of truth, and feel with the 
deepest sensibility. It bespeaks, accordingly, on the one 
hand, a most comprehensive acquaintance with the measures 
of God’s government over the world, and a filial approval 
of them ; and, on the other, a knowledge of all the impieties 
of the antichristian powers towards him, and malice towards 
his faithful worshippers. How else could they celebrate his 
works as great and wonderful, and his ways as just and 
true? And how beautiful a testimony to the wisdom, 
righteousness, and faithfulness of God, to be breathed into the 
ear of the listening universe from the lips of those who have 
suffered the greatest outrages from the persecutors and their 
predecessors, on whom the vials of avenging justice were 
about to be poured? They had been left of God to meet their 
infuriate rage; robbed of their possessions; torn from ‘their 
families; driven into dens and forests for shelter; shut up 
in prisons; tasked in the mines; chained to the galley oar; 
broken on the rack, and consigned in a thousand torturing 
and ignominious forms to death: yet they chant his right- 
eousness, truth, and skill, as wondrous in these very ap- 
pointments, and proclaim their assurance that the displays 
he was to make of his justice in the judgments he was about to 
inflict on his foes, would inspire all other spectators with fear, 
and prompt all the nations to come and worship before him. 

The vision thus shows us, in a most attractive and impres- 
sive form, that the ransomed of past ages are aware of the 
great judgments which God is now inflicting on the nations 
of the ancient Roman empire; that they contemplate them 
with adoring celebrations; and that they look forward with 
exulting assurance to the redemption of the world in which 
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they are soon to issue. Could we look up through the 
opened heavens, and survey their infinite host, we should 
see among them our pious ancestors and the believing asso- 
ciates and acquaintances who have passed from us, and hear 
them mingling their accents of wonder and joy in the strain. 
What acontrast their knowledge, trust, and joy, form to the 
error, unbelief, and indifference, that reign here in most even 
of the children of God! Whata sad token it is of deep and 
dangerous misapprehensions that so little interest is felt by the 
church below in whatthus engages their most earnest atten- 
tion! Let us endeavor to catch something of their spirit. 
Let us contemplate the great scene that is passing before us, 
with the views and emotions with which they behold it, and 
be ready when the summons, comes to take our station with 
them on the glassy sea, and join in their chant of adoration 
and love. - 





Art. [X.—Lirerary anv Criticat Notices, 


1. History oF THE Protestant Caurcn 1x Huneary, from the 
beginning of the Reformation to 1850, with special reference to 
Transylvania. Translated by the Rev. J. Craig, D.D., Hamburg. 
With an Introduction by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Boston : 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: J.C. Derby. 1854. 


Tus is a highly interesting history of a portion of the Protestant 
church, of which, out of its own limits, little has hitherto been 
known. The countries along the lower Danube have been the scene 
of a testimony for the truth against the usurping and apostate civil 
and ecclesiastical powers for a long series of centuries. A body of 
the Paulicians passed from Armenia into’ Thrace, in the eighth cen- 
tury, and subsequently spread into Bulgaria, Hungary, and Bohemia, 
and their missidnaries, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, visited 
Italy, France, and Germany. In the twelfth century the Waldenses 
and Albigenses sent missionaries to Hungary, and from that time, a 
considerable body holding their faith, existed there till the rise of 
Huss and Jerome in Bohemia. The doctrines of those celebrated 
witnesses spread largely in Hungary and Transylvania, and main- 
tained their hold in a considerable measure, especially among the 
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German population, till the Reformation in the sixteenth century ; 
when nearly the whole nation embraced the evangelical doctMine. 
From that time to this, the Protestants have been the objects of a 
fierce and exterminating persecution by their Austrian rulers and the 
Jesuits ; and have furnished a long line of confessors and martyrs 
for the word of God. 

Had it been a leading purpose of the Most High so to arrange his 

providence, as to allow the usurping civil rulers, and ecclesiastics of 
Western Europe, to make a full experiment through a series of gene- 
rations of their antichristian principles, and show their malignant 
character in the acts to which they prompt, and the results in which 
they issue, it is not easy to conceive conditions more adapted to that 
end, than those of the nations of Europe during the last three hun- 
dred and fifty years, nor to imagine a more dreadful exemplification 
than the career of the persecuting powers presents, of the falsehood 
and malevolence of their religion. If there was ever a system that 
had by its own acts fixed upon its brow indubitable marks of an infer- 
nal origin, it is that. Apostasy, usurpation of the rights of God, 
falsehood, treachery, tyranny, cruelty, bloodiness, an insatiable thirst 
of power, an inextinguishable hatred of the truth and its friends, are 
their characteristics ; and they have been set forth in every conceiv- 
able form in the different states of Europe, and on a vast scale. In 
Great Britain and the German kingdoms in which the Protestants 
have a civil supremacy, Roman Catholicism has shown the form it 
assumes when under strong restraint, and its dreadful power in such 
circumstances to hold its vassals in bondage, and transmit its deadly 
virus from one generation of them to another. In Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, it has held unobstructed sway, and revealed the horrid 
spirit with which it is animated, by exterminating the true worship- 
pers, and reducing its vassals to the lowest depth of ignorance, super- 
stition, and social and physical debasement. In France and Hun- 
.gary, where, though the minority, the Protestants have formed too 
large a proportion of the population, to admit of their extermination, 
the Papacy has displayed in a still more dreadful form her implaca- 
ble hatred of God and her exhaustless malignity towards his true 
worshippers, by pursuing the latter with fire and sword through a 
long succession of generations, and consigning myriads and millions 
of them in the most inhuman modes to death. 

Who can doubt that ends of infinite moment are to be answered 
by these amazing exhibitions? Who can doubt that those ends are 
the preparation of the universe by the manifestation of the true cha- 
racter of man and of sin, for the redemption of the world under the 
reign of Christ, which is to be ushered in by the destruction of the anti- 
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christian powers? And who can fail to rejoice that their overthrow 
is fapidly approaching, and is to be accomplished—not by the feeble 
hand of men, which a struggle of eighteen centuries has shown to 
be wholly inadequate to the task, but by the Almighty Redeemer 
himself, whose throne those usurpers arrogate, and whose religion 
they turn into an engine of death! 


2. Is Curist1anity From Gop? Ora Manual of Bible Evidence for 
the People. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., Minister of the’ 
Scottish National Church, Crown Court, London. With an Intro- 
duction by the Hon. T. Frelinghuysen. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1854. 


Tuts brief and simple summary of the Evidences of the truth of the 
Christian Religion is excellently adapted to be useful. It treats of all 
the principal themes of the question—the immortality of the soul, 
the being of God, the authenticity, inspiration, and self-consistency 
of the Bible, and its general characteristics, gives explanations of diffi- 
culties, and answers to objections; and presents them with that clear- 
ness and vivacity that usually distinguish Dr. Cumming’s writings. 


3. SeRMons on THE CurisTIAN Lire. By the Right Rev. George 
Burgess, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Maine. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. New York: 
Stanford & Swords. Boston: Ide & Dalton. 1854. . 


Tuese Discourses are the work of a cultivated mind, largely ac- 
quainted with man, imbued with the knowledge of the gospel, and 
earnest in teaching and enforcing its truths. While they are not 
elaborate disquisitions, neither are they trite common-places; but 
present their subjects in new and attractive attitudes, and invest 
them with a freshness of thought and neatness of diction, that 
render them excellently adapted to engage the interest of the reader, 
and leave salutary impressions. 


4, Sunticur THRovGH THE Misr: being Conversations between a 
Mother and her Children on Luther and the Reformation. By a 
Lady. With Illustrations. New York : Stanford and Swords. 1854. 


Turse sprightly conversations detail the principal incidents of 
Luther’s life in a very agreeable manner, and interwoven with them 
a series of domestic incidents, that give the narrative the charm for 
the young of a double story, and furnish opportunity for instructions 
and counsels that are especially suited to their age. 
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5. Propnetic Srupres. Lectures on the Book of Daniel, by the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D., Minister of the Scotch National 
Church. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1854. 


Tue themes of this volume are somewhat more extensive than the 
title indicates; as it treats not only of the chief visions and pre- 
dictions of the prophecy, but of the character and history also of the 
prophet ; the great personages with whom he was connected; and 
the events which he details. Itis written in Dr. C.’s best manner, — 
and is marked by great copiousness and often elegance of thought, 
warmth of feeling, and brilliancy of diction. His voice, however, as 
an interpreter, is far less authoritative than as a preacher; his 
views of the principles of symbolization and language being those 
that have been generally held by English and Scotch writers for the © 
last two centuries. He accordingly follows in their train, and 
places on the events that are now passing, and some of the most 
important predictions that are yet to be accomplished, constructions 
in which we cannot acquiesce. He holds, for example, that the 
Ancient of days is the Eternal Word, instead of the Father; that the 
Stone cut out of the mountain without hands, is the symbol of 
Christ, instead of the risen saints, and that it has already begun to 
smite and crush the image ; that England is no longer one of the ten 
kingdoms; that it is the Mohammedan power that is denoted by the 
little horn of the goat; and that the final catastrophe of the anti- 
christian thrones is very near. His expositions, nevertheless, of the 
great image, the tree, the beasts from the sea, the symbols and pre- 
dictions of the eighth and ninth chapters, are in the main correct, 
and are adapted to awaken the interest of readers of all classes, and 
impress them with the truth and importance of the revelations made 
in the prophecy. ; 

That he holds, in common with Millenarians generally, that men 
are to continue in the natural life, and subsist as nations after Christ’s 
second coming, is seen from the following passage, in regard to the 
peoples, and nations, and languages, who are to serve him. 

“This shows us that after the Ancient of days has come—after 
the thrones have been set—after the Son of man has been revealed 
in the clouds of heaven—all nations, people, and languages, existing 
in all their diversity, and with all their distinctions, but individually 
and morally saints, though circumstantially nations, shall constitute 
that empire of peace and joy, over which be shall reign in glory and 
in beauty. If this be so, nations will exist in the millennial reign. 
Perhaps all the distinctions that separate nation from nation shall be 
perpetuated then; but while they have different colors and com- 
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plexions, then as now—while they speak different tongues as they do 
now—they shall have one grand characteristic in common, they 
shall be the Saints of God, the Sons of the Most High. Asia, Africa, 
America, Europe, shall all be baptized by one Spirit, and washed 
in one fountain, and have in their hearts the image, the likeness, and 
the superscription of the Lamb.” Pp. 247, 248. 


6. Synonyms or tHE New Testament: being the ‘substance of a 
Course of Lectures addressed to the Theological Students, King’s 
College, London, by Richard Chevenix Trench, B.D., Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College. New York: Redfield. 1854. 


Tis work does not, as the title might perhaps lead the reader to 
suppose, present the whole series of synonymous terms in the New 
Testament, with definitions of their meaning and exemplifications of 
their usage; but a selection only of sixty sets that are the most im- 
portant: and its object is not to establish the coneurrence in meaning 
of the several synonymous words, but rather to point out the diver- 
sity of signification with which they are used. It is written much 
after the manner of Dr. George Campbell’s “Inquiry into the differ- 
ence of the import of words generally thought to be synonymous,” 
though more brief; and displays fine powers of discrimination, tho- 
rough scholarship, sound judgment, and elegant taste; and is a most 
entertaining and instructive work. All who study the Greek Testa- 
ment should avail themselves of its aid. That our readers may see 
the mode in which its themes are treated, we transcribe the article on 
Antichrist and Falsechrist. 


§ xxx.—dvrixprorog, Levdoxpitrog, 


Tue word dvrixpitrog is peculiar to the Epistles of St. John, occur- 
ring five times in them; 1 Ep. ii. 18, bis; ii. 22; iv. 3; 2 Ep. 7; 
and nowhere besides. But, although St. John only has the word, 
St. Paul has, in common with him, a designation of the person of 
this great adversary, and of the marks by which he shall be recog- 
nised ; for there can be no doubt that the divdpwaog rig cuapriag, the 
vidg tig dawaAsiag, the dvouog of 2 Thess. ii. 3, 8, are all of them other 
designations of the same person (see Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xx. 19, 
2); and, indeed, to St. Paul and to that passage in his writings we 
are indebted for our fullest instruction concerning this great enemy 
of Christ and of God. Passing by, as not relevant to our purpose, 
many of the discussions to which the mysterious announcement of 
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such a coming foe has naturally given rise, as, for instance, whether 
we are to understand by the Antichrist a single person or a line of 
persons, a person or a system, there is only one of these questions 
which has a right to occupy us here; namely, what the force is of 
dvri in this composition ; does d v ¢ i xpst'rog imply one who sets himself 
up against Christ, or one who sets himself up in the stead of Christ ? 
Is he an open foe, who seeks violently to usurp his seat; or a false 
friend, that professes to hold it in his name? 

There is no settling this matter off-hand, as some are in so great a 
hurry to do; seeing that dvri, in composition, has both these forces. 
It is used often in the sense of substitution ; thus, dvriBaciAsis, he 
who is instead of the king, ‘ prorex,’ ‘viceroy ;’ dvéiearog, he who is 
instead of the consul, ‘ proconsul ;’ dvridemvog, he who fills the place 
at a feast of an absent guest ; dvridurpov, the ransom paid instead of 
a person. Then, secondly, there is in dvri often the sense of opposi- 
tion, as in dvridedic, dvriAoyia, dvrieiwevog : and still more to the point, 
more exact parallels to dvrixpitrog, as expressing not merely the fact 
of opposition, but in the latter half of the word, the very object 
against which the opposition is directed, dvrwouia (see Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.), opposition to law; dvriyep, the thumb, as set over against the 
hand ; dvr%Asog, lying over against, and so exposed to, the sun; 
’Avrimaruv, the title which Cesar gave to a book which he wrote 
against Cato; dvrideog,—not indeed in Homer, where it is applied to 
Polyphemus (Od. i. 70), and to the suitors (xiv. 18), and must mean 
‘ godlike,’ that is, in strength and power ;—but yet, in later use, as in 
Philo; with whom dvrideog vols (De Conf. Ling. 19) can be no other 
than the ‘adversa Deomens;’ and so in the Christian Fathers. And 
the jests about an ‘ Antipater’ who sought to murder his father, to 
the effect that he was gepavuyog, would be utterly pointless, if dvri in 
composition did not bear this meaning. I will not cite ’Avrgpwe, 
where the force of dvri is more questionable; and examples in suffi- 
cient number have been quoted already to prove that in words com- 
pounded with dvri, some imply substitution, some opposition ; which 
being so, they have equally erred, who, holding one view of Anti- 
christ or the other, have affirmed that the word itself decided the 
matter in their favour. It does not so; but leaves the question to be 
settled by other considerations. (See on this word dvriypirog a mas- 
terly discussion by Liicke, Comm. ib. die Briefe des Johannes, pp. 
190-194.) 

For myself, St. John’s words seem to me decisive on the matter, 
that resistance, to, and defiance of, Christ, not the false assumption of 
his character and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist ; that 
which, therefore, we should expect to find embodied in his name; 
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thus see 1 John ii. 22; 2 John 7; and in the parallel passage, 2 
Thess. ii. 4, he is 6 dvrimsiusvog, where none will deny that the force 
of dvri is that of opposition : and in this sense, if not all, yet many 
of the Fathers have understood the word. Thus Tertullian (De 
Presc. Her. 4): Qui Antichristi, nisi Christi rebelles? He is, in 
Theophylact’s language, évavriog +4) Xpit'rs), ‘ Widerchrist, as the Ger- 
mans have rightly rendered it; one who shall not pay so much 
homage to God’s word as to assert its fulfilmert in himself, for he 
shall deny that word altogether; hating even erroneous worship, 
because it is worship at all, hating much more the Church’s worship 
in spirit and in truth; who, on the destruction of every religion, 
every acknowledgment that man is submitted to higher powers than 
himself, shall seek to establish his own throne; and, for God’s great 
truth, ‘God is man,’ to substitute his own lie, ‘ Man is God.’ 

The term vdeypio'rog, with which we proceed to compare it, occurs 
only twice in the New Testament; or, if we count, not how often it 
has been written, but how often it was spoken, only once; for the 
two passages (Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii, 22) are records of the same 
discourse. In form the word resembles so many others which appear 
to have been combined of jeidog and almost any other substantive 
at will. Thus Levdamdcrorog, evdaderqos, Levdodidacxadros, evdo- 
xpopnrns, Levdouaprup, all in the New Testament; the last also in 
Plato. So, too, in ecclesiastical Greek, Levdoromav, Levdorarpia, and 
in classical, Lsvdayysdo0s (Homer), jevdéuavrig (Herodotus), and a 
hundred more. The Jevdéxpicrog is not one who denies the being 
of a Christ; on the contrary, he builds on the world’s expectations 
of such a person: only he appropriates these to himself, blasphe- 
mously affirms that he is the Foretold One, in whom God’s promises 
and men’s expectations are fulfilled. Thus Barchochab, or “the son 
of the Star,”—as claiming the prophecy at Numb. xxiv. 17 he called 
himself,—who, in Adrian’s reign, stirred up again the smouldering 
embers of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce that it consumed 
himself with more than a million of his fellow-countrymen—he was 
a Levdéypitrog : and such have been that long series of blasphemous 
pretenders and impostors, the false Messiahs, who, since the rejection 
of the true, have, in almost every age, flattered and betrayed the 
expectation of the Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The dvriypitrog denies that there 
is a Christ ; the Levdéypic'rog affirms himself to be the Christ. Both 
alike make war against the Christ of God, and would set themselves, 
though under different pretences, on the throne of his glory. And 
yet, while the words have this broad distinction between them, while 
they represent two different manifestations of the kingdom of wick- 
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edness, we ought not to forget that there is a sense in which the final 
Antichrist will be a Pseudochrist as well; even as it will be the very 
character of that last revelation of hell to absorb into itself, and to 
reconcile for one last assault against the truth, all anterior and subor- 
dinate forms of evil. He wilb not, it is true, call himself Christ, for 
he will be filled with deadliest hate both against the name and offices, 
as against the whole spirit and temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, now 
the exalted King of Glory. But, inasmuch as no one can resist the 
truth by a mere negation, he must offer and oppose something posi- 
tive in the room of that faith which he will assail and endeavor 
utterly to abolish. And thus we may certainly conclude, that the final 
Antichrist will present himself to the world as, in a sense, its Mes- 
siah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah of prophecy, the Messiah of God, 
but still as the world’s saviour; as one, who, if men will follow him, 
will make their blessedness, giving to them the full enjoyment of a 
present material earth, instead of a distant and shadowy heaven ; 
abolishing those troublesome distinctions, now the fruitful sources of 
so much disquietude and pain; those, namely, between the Church 
and the world, between the spirit and the flesh, between holiness and 
sin, between good and evil. It will follow, therefore, that however he 
will not assume the name of Christ, and so will not, in the letter, be 
a Levdixpitros, yet usurping to himself Christ’s offices, presenting 
himself to the world as the true centre of its hopes, as the satisfier of 
its needs and healer of its hurts, he will in fact take up into himself 
all names and forms of blasphemy, will be the Levdoxpitrog and the 
dvrixpitrog at once. 


7. Lecenps anv Recorps, chiefly Historical, by Charles B. Tay- 
ler, M.A. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1855. 


TuessE tragic stories, though indebted for their details to the fancy of 
the narrator, are founded mostly on events that occurred some two 
centuries ago, and present a truthful picture of their times. Many 
of the personages whose portraits they give, were believers in Christ, 
and exhibited in the distressful scenes through which they passed, a 
gentleness and submissiveness, a steadfastness of faith, and a victory 
over suffering and death, that are characteristic only of those in 
whom his Spirit reigns, and whose life is hid with him. 


8. Gratitupg. An Exposition of the Hundred and Third Psalm, by 
the Rev. John Stevenson. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1854, 


Tae fine group of thgmes presented by the Psalm, is treated by Mr. 
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Stevenson with point, copiousness, and warmth. He presents not a 
mere exposition of terms, or grammatical commentary, but an evolu- 
tion rather of the topics of the Psalm, a delineation of the great 
features of the benignant providence which God exerts over his 
children, and portraiture of the gifts and deliverances with which he 
crowns their lives, along with counsels, warnings, and appeals, that are 
suited to rouse the mind to grateful recollection, and kindle it with love. 
The work may be read with advantage, not only by the pious who 
wish to impress themselves with a livelier sense of the divine good-. 
ness, but by all who would see the contrast which a heart glowing 
with sensibility to God’s bounty and love, and uttering its gratitude 
and adoration, forms to one in which his benefactions excite no grate- 
ful sentiment, his fatherly smile meets no filial recognition. 


9. Apocatyptic Sxercues. Lectures on the Seven Churches of 
Asia Minor. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., Minister of the 
Scotch National Church, author of Lectures on Miracles, Daniel, 
&c. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1854. 


Many writers have regarded the Epistles to the Seven Churches as pro- 
phetic of the state of the church generally in seven successive ages or 
periods, and have lost themselves in their exposition in a labyrinth of 
fanciful and absurd speculation. Dr. Cumming rejects that groundless 
notion, and treats them as indicating the principles on which Christ 
was to conduct his providence over the church during the present 
dispensation, and as fraught with instruction, therefore, that is equally 
suited to it at every stage of its progress. He accordingly selects 
from the attributes and prerogatives of Christ, the characteristics of 
the churches, their errors, dangers, and conflicts, the rebukes, warn- 
ings, and encouragements addressed to them, the judgments threat- 
ened to the apostate, and rewards promised to the faithful, such 
themes as together form an appropriate group for a course of lectures, 
and presents them with his usual amplitude, earnestness, and force. 
In his eighteenth and nineteenth lectures, he alleges many proofs 
that the Catholic Church has lost its hold, in a large measure, of the 
population of the Roman States, and repeats the belief which he 
utters in several of his other works, that the hour of her destruction 
is near. That she is to recover her sipremacy, and for a short time 
wreak her vengeance on the true worshippers in a fresh persecution, 
he thinks is neither foreshown nor possible. In the form, however, 
in which she appears in the Apocalypse, immediately before her de- 
truction, she is exhibited as borne by the wild beast, the symbol of 
the civil powers of the empire, and as drunk,with the blood of the 
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saints ; and the slaughter of the witnesses at the close of their pro- 
phecy of twelve hundred and sixty years, is represented as irame- 
diately to precede the last trumpet, and the coming of Christ to the 
redemption of his people, and the judgment of his enemies, Rev. 
xvii. 3-18; xi. 3-19. 


10. Danret a Mopet ror Youne Men. A Series of Lectures by 
the Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
1854. 


Amone the finest Discourses, both in respect to the lessons they 
taught and the spirit they breathed, that we have ever heard or read, 
were the Baccalaureate addresses by Dr. Dwight to the graduating 
classes of Yale College. They gave the counsels, warnings, and 
encouragements that are most needed by youth in their circumstan- 
ces, they made a profound impression at their delivery, and like the 
last accents of a venerated parent, were by many long recollected 
and affectionately cherished. The delivery of discourses to those 
who are just entering on the active pursuits of life, and encountering 
its temptations, which has of late become common in the cities, is 
highly appropriate, and will prove, we doubt not, the means of great 
good to many. 

The Lectures of this volume were thus addressed by Dr. Scott to 
the young men of New Orleans, and they are well suited to their 
end. No finer theme could be selected from the whole range of the 
. Bible for addresses to youth, than are presented by Daniel, and the 
eminent personages whose history is associated with his ; distinguished 
as they were by the greatness of their endowments; the novelty 
of the conditions in which they were placed ; the beauty and strength 
on the one hand, with which the piety of those of them who feared 
God was exhibited, and the extraordinariness of the deliverances that 
were wrought for them; and on the other, the extreme of wicked- 
ness displayed by those of them who feared him not, and the awful- 
ness of the catastrophes with which they were overwhelmed. These 
various topics, the truth of the history, Daniel’s character as a man 
and a prophet, Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, the youths cast into the fiery 
furnace, the king’s acknowledgment of Jehovah, God’s universal 
dominion, Belshazzar’s feast, the lions’ den, and Daniel’s deliverance, 
form a fine array, and are treated with a point and spirit that adapt 
them to engage the interest of the young, and exert on them a salu- 
tary influence. To those who have read Dr. Cumming’s Lectures on 
Daniel, it will be felt to be a blemish that Dr. S. has so closely fol- 
lowed that writer on here and there a topic, and now and then 
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adopted a thought or expression without formally indicating it. 
That he consulted Dr. C.’s work, as well as many others, in prepar- 
ing the Lectures, is indeed expressly announced in the preface, and 
shown by several specific references to him in the course of the 
volume, and the omission in all cases to distinguish the thoughts 
drawn from him, Dr. §. has stated, arose from his being precluded 
from a revision of the manuscript, and the supervision of the proof 
sheets. This defect, should a second edition be called for, will doubt- 
less be remedied. We wish the crowd of young men in our cities and 
villages who are just entering on an active career, and forming their 
character for life, may be led to study its pages, and take the great 
prophet whose portrait it draws, as their model and guide. 


11. Lectures on THE Evipences or Curistianity. Delivered in 
Philadelphia by Clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Fall and Winter of 1853-4. With an Introductory Essay 
by Alonzo Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1855. 


\ 
Tue specious and virulent assaults that have lately been made on 


Christianity, and the rapid spread of infidelity among those who 
bear the Christian name, as well as those who disown it, renders it 
peculiarly incumbent on the ministers of religion, to vindicate its 
truth, and guard their people against the bold misrepresentations 
and deceptive reasonings that are employed to betray them into 
doubt and unbelief. Though the attacks of the infidels of the pre- 
sent day are little else than a repetition of those of their predeces- 
sors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and their objections 
and arguments have been a thousand times answered, those answers 
are within the reach of but few; and there is no other method so 
direct and effective of bringing them to the knowledge of the age 
generally, as their reproduction in the pulpit, in the freshness, vigor, 
and adaptation to the present times, which they derive from a new 
treatment by original and earnest thinkers. To stand dumb spec- 
tators of the gigantic efforts which are made to extinguish the light 
of divine truth, and shroud the world in the darkness and horrors of 
atheism, without an attempt to arrest and defeat them, were to act the 
part of traitors to the gospel, instead of sentinels and soldiers who 
are set for its defence. This series of Discourses was designed to 
re-present in a fresh and pointed form, on the one hand, the great 
evidences which establish the divine origin and truth of Christianity, 
and on the other, a confutation of the objections with which it is as- 
sailed; and they are well adapted to their object. Bishop Potter 
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gives in the Introductory Essay, a brief view of the history and 
doctrines of scepticism, of the problems that are to be treated in the 
vindication of Christianity, and of the mode in which they are to 
be handled. The themes of the Lectures are, on the one side, the 
philosophy of scepticism, and the several theories which it presents 
in antagonism to the Bible ; and on the other, the analogies between 
God’s world and word, miracles, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
historical and internal evidences of their truth, and other kindred 
topics, and they are treated with a degree of learning, spirit, and tact, 
that render them highly interesting, and fit them to be extensively 
useful. e 


12. An Hisroricat Text Book anp Atias oF Brsiicat Gro- 
crapuy. By Lyman Coleman, D.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 


Tuts manual is designed especially for the use of Sabbath scholars, 
Bible classes, and schools and seminaries of all ranks, and has every 
adaptation to its object that the most ample learning, a judicious 
arrangement, and accuracy, fulness, and tastefulness in the delinea- 
tions and narratives can give. It is introduced by a series of 
maps of those parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe, that were known to 
the Hebrews, and presents a description of every country, mountain, 
sea, river, city, and place, that is mentioned in the Bible ; the people, 
and eminent persons that have been connected with them; and the 
important events of which they have been the scene, arranged in chro- 
nological order. It is thus a comprehensive chart of the places, 
persons, and events, with their dates, mentioned in the sacred history, 
with their relation to each other; and contains a greater amount of 
useful and attractive information than can be found in any other 
work in the same compass. Instead of a dry catalogue of names 
and epochs, the delineations are minute and graphic, and present the 
scenes and incidents in the clearness and boldness with which they 
are drawn on the pages of the best class of travellers. No work can 
be more happily adapted to render the study of Biblical geography, 
history, and chronology, easy and attractive to the young. 


13. Messtan’s THrone AnD Kinepom: or the Locality, Extent, and 
Perpetuity of Christ’s Kingdom. By the Rev. J. Harkness, Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Fishkill Landing. New York: 
John Moffet, 82 Nassau street. 1855. 


Tue object of this volume is to unfold the promise respecting Christ, 
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addressed to theVirgin at the annunciation, that “ the Lord God shall 
give unto him the throne of his father David; and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end;” by showing what the throne is which he is to occupy, 
what the kingdom is-over which he is to reign, when it is to be given 
to him, and its perpetuity. 

The throne, he shows, is literally the throne of David, the king of 
Israel, not a mere metaphorical throne, or a sway of a different 
species. The mode in which he meets those who treat the promise 
as though it were a mere trope, is seen from the following passage. 

“Those who contend for the spiritual interpretation of the passage, 
deny that Jesus Christ will sit personally, that is, as God-man, in 
glorified humanity upon the throne of his father David, and 
reign visibly in Jerusalem over the house of Jacob, or heaven’s 
highly-favored people Israel ; or that he will ever appear in person a 
reigning king upon the earth; and maintain that he will only sit 
spiritually upon David’s throne, and have in them and over them a 
spiritual kingdom... .. Now that Jesus Christ will reign spirit- 
ually over his people by his Holy Spirit working by his mighty influ- 
ences in their hearts, is incontrovertibly a truth, and a very important 
and glorious truth; but it may be, and is questioned whether it is 
the truth taught in the prediction. 

“ Now to persuade the unprejudiced mind that this is the meaning 
of the passage, in all fairness it must be shown that David had a 
spiritual throne ; that he could and did sit spiritually upon that 
throne, that his government was and is verily a spiritual government, 
and his kingdom a spiritual kingdom; for until this is done, it is 
impossible to see how the prediction can be fulfilled. If David had 
such a throne, surely we need to have it explained what it was, and 
how he who was a mere man like ourselves, could sit upon that 
spiritual throne; how material man could occupy a spiritual seat. 
If David had not such a throne, then it could not—as his—be 
promised to Christ. But David’s throne was promised to Christ ; and 
David’s throne was, as we have seen, a material throne, consequently 
it was David’s material throne that was promised to Christ; and 
when this is fulfilled, Christ must sit upon that material throne. 

“ We cannot give up the throne and the sitting upon it, as a mere 
figure of speech, to accommodate another interpretation; because 
David had his literal throne, and did literally sit upon it, and that 
throne was promised to the Virgin’s Son, and promised that he might 
sit upon it. This is the plain grammatical meaning of the passage, 
and the only idea that would be conveyed to the mind of an un- 
biassed reader. But while we contend for the literality of the throne, 
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and sitting upon the throne, it is not for a moment to be supposed 
that it is denied, or insinuated that Christ does not reign by his Spirit 
in and over his people. That is a precious truth. . . . In that way he 
reigned in the first renewed heart; and he has so reigned in the 
heart of every believer, under every dispensation, from that period to 
the present hour; and if this is all that is meant by the throne of 
his father David being given to Jesus, it was only promising to give 
to him what he already, and had always possessed. According to 
this interpretation, nothing new was promised, and nothing new 
would be given. Nor is this difficulty removed by contending that 
the reign in this spiritual sense shall be more extensive, shall be 
over mankind generally ; for the nature of the reign is the same— 
spiritual, and by the Spirit in the hearts of men. A mere extension 
of the government, no matter how great that extension may be, can- 
not change the nature and manner of the government itself; cannot 
introduce the king himself, and set him personally upon a visible 
material throne,” pp. 17-20. 

He next proceeds to show that the kingdom over which Christ is 
to reign, is in this world, and is to be not simply the literal Israelites, 
consisting of the living restored from dispersion to their ancient land, 
and the pious of former ages raised from the dead, but the whole 
race; the time of the restoration and reorganization of that people 
being the time when all the Gentile nations also are to be sanctified, 
and the world universally become a scene of righteousness and peace. 

In the third chapter on the perpetuity of this kingdom, he presents 
proof from a variety of passages that men are to continue in the 
natural life, and multiply under Christ’s reign during the Millennium, 
which he holds is the symbol of three hundred and sixty thousand 
years, and that at length the curse of the fall is to be fully repealed, 
and those of the race thereafter coming into existence, enjoy an 
exemption from sin and temptation, essentially such as that which 
they would have enjoyed had Adam not fallen. Throughout the 
Millennium, however, he holds that sin in a measure and death will 
continue to reign. 

The period of Christ’s coming and assumption of this kingdom, he 
shows in his fourth chapter, is that of the judgment and destruction 
of the blaspheming and persecuting rulers of the fourth monarchy, 
when the saints of the Most High are to take the kingdom of the 
earth and possess it for ever and ever; and that coming—following 
in the track of Mr. Elliott, Dr. Cumming, and other English and 
Scotch writers—he regards as at a distance probably of not more than 
twelve or fifteen years. In this, however, we think he errs. The 
great series of events that are yet to intervene before Christ’s advent 
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—the remodification of the monarchies of the ten kingdoms, the 
persecution and slaying of the witnesses, the sealing of the servants 
of God, the proclamation to all nations and peoples that the hour of 
God’s judgment has come, the fall of Babylon, the warning of God’s 
people to come out of her, her destruction, the emission of the 
unclean spirits, their embassy to the kings of the earth, and the 
assembling of the antichristian hosts at Armageddon to the last 
batile, seem to us to indicate that a much longer time is yet to pass, 
before the final catastrophe. 

Whatever the period may be, however—he shows in the last chap- 
ter—when this kingdom is to be assumed by Christ, he is to receive 
its investiture from the Lord Ged. Though on some points we dis- 
sent from Mr. Harkness, his views are in the main correct, and they 
are sustained by an array of Scriptural evidence, and are reasoned 
with a fairness, force, and earnestness, that present a striking contrast 
to the baseless assumptions, bold sophistries, and slashing dogmatism 
of such writers as Brown, and some others who have lately appeared 
on the side of the spiritualists ; and are adapted to give the truth he 
advocates a deep impression. 


14. Generat History or tHe Curistian Reiicion anp Cuurcn, 
from the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the 
last Edition, by Joseph Torrey, Professor in the University of Ver- 
mont, Volume Fifth, comprising the Sixth Volume of the Original. 
Published from the posthumous papers, by K. F. T. Schneider. 
First American edition. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1854. 


Tus volume, which closes the series, extends the history from the 
last years of the thirteenth to the early part of the fifteenth century, 
the period in which Wickliff appeared in England, and Huss and 
Jerome in Bohemia, the Council of Constance met, a crowd of 
bold and faithful witnesses for the truth rose in almost every part of 
the ten kingdoms, and the corruptions of the Catholic church 
became so enormous as to raise the cry from all classes, that a 
reformation in her “ head and members” was indispensable, to save 
her from speedy dissolution. Though this volume was prepared by 
another hand, from materials left by Neander, it has the general 
characteristics of those that preceded it, and from the eminent per- 
sonages and great reformations of which it treats on the one side, 
and the lawless ambition, the atrocious crimes, and the merciless 
persecutions of the papacy on the other, is one of the most instruct- 
ive in the train. Professor Torrey merits the thanks of the literary 
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community, for the ability with which he has performed his task as 
translator, and the publishers for the tasteful form which they have 
given the volumes, 


15. Tuz British Periopicats. Republished by Leonard Scott & 
Co., New York. 


Tue Quarterlies for October and November present a finer assemblage 
of topics than usual. A large share of them are of a literary cast, 
and are treated with unusual point and elegance ; and those that are 
scientific, are employed in the history and description of their 
objects, rather than in the discussion of principles. The most attrac- 
tive group is that of the London Quarterly, the whole series of which 
is instructive and entertaining, while the articles on Church Bells, 
Architecture, Siluria, Goldsmith, and The Eclipse of Faith, present 
their topics with the freshness and ease for which that Quarterly is 
especially distinguished. ‘The review of Sir R. Murchison’s work on 
the Silurian system of rocks, while maintaining the current belief 
respecting the age of the world, indicates, like several other discus- 
sions that have lately appeared, that far less confidence is now felt 
than several years ago, in the assumptions and reasonings on whichthat 
belief is founded: the whole tide of recent discoveries tending to 
weaken and overthrow it, by showing, on the one hand, that animals 
and plants existed at the period of the formation of the earliest sedi- 
mentary rocks ; and, on the other, that there is notbing in the strata 
themselves that forms such a measure of the time occupied,in their 
deposition, as to demonstrate that the process must have begun 
anterior to the Mosaic epoch of the creation. The article on the 
Eclipse of Faith is an able vindication of the views held by the 
author of that work, and exposure of the blunders, sophistries, and 
quackery of Mr. Newman and his school. 

Of the subjects of the Westminster—the Prospects of the Greek 
people, Rajah Brooke, and the Women of France, are of chief 
interest, and are treated with spirit. 

The article in the Edinburgh on Vestries and Church Rates pre- 
sents a sad picture of the animosities and contests that are excited in 
many parishes of the English establishment betwixt the parson and 
people by the present mode of levying taxes for the maintenance of 
the church edifice, and discharging other annual expenses that are 
not paid by the state. These conflicts spring from the imposition of 
the tax on all the residents of the parish, whether they are attendants 
at the church or dissenters, and the determination of the amount that 
is levied by a vote, in which all the tax-payers have a voice. There 
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is thence a continual struggle on the part of the opponents of the 
tax to reduce it to the lowest possible rate; and the annual meeting 
at which it is voted and the vestrymen who are intrusted with its 
appropriation are elected, is a scene often of contest, uproar, insult, 
and sometimes of outrage and mobbing. The evil has reached such 
a stage, that it seems to have become the feeling of all parties that 
the ‘honor of religion, the safety of the establishment, and public 
peace, demand that it should be remedied by a change of the law; 
and the chief plans proposed are, the restriction of the tax to the 
attendants at the parish church; the payment of the requisite 
amount by the state treasury; or the abolition of all law respecting 
it, and allowance of the parishioners to raise the sum they need by 
voluntary tax or subscription; either of which will prove a step 
probably towards the denationalization of the church. The clamor 
on this subject is but one among many indications that the esta- 
blishment is rapidly losing its hold on the national feeling, and that 
ere any long period has passed, the party may rise to the majority 
who wish its connexion with the state may be dissolved. The 
scenes delineated in the article on the Arab Tribes of the great 
desert, are stirring and picturesque; that on Railway Morals pre- 
sents a startling revelation of the mismanagements and frauds that 
have marked the history of some of the principal railroads in Great 
Britain. 

The North British opens with a highly entertaining article on the 
Zoological and Botanical Wonders of the Shore. The review of Sir 
H. Holland on Mental Physiology, Biology, &c., presents a vast 
array of curious facts and speculations. The notice of Milman’s 
Latin Christianity is able and instructive; and that of Cowper, taste- 
ful and pleasing. In the article on the Progress and Prospects of 
the War, the writer expresses a high confidence of the success of the 
Allies ; but indicates what seems to be a very prevalent apprehen- 
sion, that great modifications are to be wrought in several of the 
European kingdoms ere peace can be again firmly established. 
Among the changes at which he hints are, a liberation of Italy, the 
reconstruction of Poland, and a new distribution of territory to 
Prussia and Austria. That these and several other monarchies may 
soon fall, and be followed by democratic military despotisms, he 
seems not to suspect; but assumes that the future is to be much 
like the past, except that peace is more generally to prevail, and 
commerce, the useful arts, wealth, and happiness rapidly advance, 
and extend their domain over the whole world. 

Blackwood has its usual variety of spirited articleg, 
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16. Apocatyptic Sxetrcues: Lectures on the Book of Revelation, 
in two volumes, by the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., Minister of 
the Scotch National Church. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1854. 


In these volumes, which have passed through a large number of edi- 
tions in England, and are receiving a wide circulation here, Dr. Cum- 
ming follows mainly, as he announces in his first Lecture, in the track 
of Mr. Elliott, the author of the Hore Apocalyptice. His construc- 
tions, accordingly, are not founded on any settled principles of inter- 
pretation, but are the product in a large degree of fancy and conjec- 
ture : and though many of his views are just, and his pages sparkle with 
fine thoughts and brilliant images, on several of the most important 
parts of the prophecy, they are, we think, seriously mistaken. Thus 
on the assumption that the symbol and that which it symbolizes, are 
of the same species—he holds that the first four seals represent the 
wars, commotions, famines, and pestilences of the Roman empire of 
the second and third centuries. The fifth seal he refers to the close 
of the third century ; and the sixth to the overthrow by Constantine 
of the pagan government and institution of a new rule in the begin- 
ning of the fourth. Assuming that the events foreshown were to 
take place in the order of the visions in which they are symbolized, 
he refers the sealing of the servants of God to the period that fol- 
lowed the nationalization of the church in the fourth century, and 
introduction into it of a crowd of unsanctified persons ; and holds that 
instead of being made conspicuous by having the name of God 
stamped on their foreheads, their being sealed denotes that they were 
hidden. While with most modern commentators he regards the first 
four trumpets as symbolizing the invasion and devastation of the 
Roman empire by the northern hordes in the fourth and fifth centuries ; 
the fifth and sixth as fulfilled in the incursions and conquests of the 
Saracens and Turks; and the predictions of the tenth chapter as veri- 
fied in the Reformation ; he represents the slaughter of the witnesses 
as having taken place immediately before the Reformation,—a con- 
struction, as we have shown in the article in the present number on 
the Results of the Laws of Symbolization, altogether untenable, and 
involving those who entertain it in a variety of other important errors. 

He interprets the wild-beast of seven heads and ten horns from 
the sea, as symbolizing by its head “the Roman bishop that heads 
the apostasy of Rome,” and by its body, the ten kingdoms: a mis- 
take that leads him to the misconstruction of the other symbols that 
are connected with it—the image, Babylon, and the beast from the 
abyss. The last he regards, indeed, as the same as the beast from 
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the sea. He calls the Pope the eighth head of the beast, under 
which he supposes it has subsisted during near twelve hundred and 
sixty years, and is to subsist till its destruction. He is led into this 
error by assuming that adrig dydodg, Rev. xvii. 11, have xepaA7 as the 
noun with which they agree. The latter, however, is feminine, not 
masculine. The noun with which dydoog ageees is Pacidsig, v. 10, 
and the prediction accordingly is, that “ the wild beast that was and 
is not, is the eighth King, and is of the seven,” that is, of the same 
rank or class as the seven, and thence the king of the whole empire, 
as the rulers denoted by the seven previous kings were. The pre- 
diction, therefore, presents no intimation that the wild-beast has an 
eighth head, and Dr. C.’s construction is built wholly on a false 
ground. The wild beast, indeed, is not the symbol in any relation of 
the pope, or the papacy ; but is the representative solely of the civil 
rulers of the Roman empire under the ten kings, during the twelve 
hundred and sixty years. The beast from the abyss is the symbol of 
those rulers in the form they are to assume when the eighth king 
appears at the head of the whole empire, and the ten kings give their 
power to him, Rev. xvii. 11-13, and its then bearing the woman 
Babylon seated on it, drunk with the blood of the saints, shows that 
the Catholic hierarchies are at that epoch, immediately before their 
fall, to be nationalized, or sustained by the state, and to exert their 
power in the persecution of the witnesses of Jesus. Their fall is to 
be their denationalization, and the precursor of their destruction. 

He regards the judgments predicted under the first* four vials, as 
inflicted in the French revolution and the wars that followed it; but 
holds that the throne of the pope was the object of the fifth, and the 
Turks the object of the sixth. 

The three unclean spirits he deems to be symbolic of infidelity, 
popery, and priestcraft or Puseyism, and to be already emitted and 
busy in their task; and he offers a sad array of proofs of their preva- 
lence in Great Britain as well as on the continent. The seventh vial 
he regards as now pouring, the catastrophes that have during the 
last seven years befallen the papacy as the commencing steps of her 
fall, and the coming of Christ as at hand. He looks for no future 
triumph of the papacy, no new persecution, and no important modifi- 
cation of the civil governments of the ten kingdoms anterior to their 
final overthrow. In his second ‘volume he treats chiefly of the events 
that are to follow Christ’s advent, and presents a glowing picture of 
the righteousness, glory, and bliss, that are to mark the millennia 


reign. 





